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GOLD 
SEAL 


RANDMA discovered years ago 

J what thousands of women are find- 

ing out today—that in floor-coverings 

there’s nothing so practical, so beauti- 

ful, and at the same time so economical 
as Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. 
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RUGS 
















No more unsanitary, dust-collecting 
rugs for her—no more tiresome beat- 
ing and sweeping! Instead, just a few 
moments with a damp mop and every 
trace of dust, dirt and spilled things 
vanishes from the firm, smooth sur- 
face of her Congoleum Rugs. 


Waterproof through and through; 
require no fastening; sold with a 
money-back guarantee — Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs combine every quality that 
makes for floor-covering satisfaction. 
And the prices are lower than ever! 


Dozens of Beautiful Patterns 


* Look over the few typical Gold Seal 
designs shown on this page. Of course, 
it isn’t possible to illustrate here a// 
the Congoleum Rug patterns but your 
dealer has color sheets showing the 
complete line. Select the ones you de- 
sire and if he hasn’t them on hand he 
will secure them for you. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
Pittsburgh San Francisco Atlanta Minneapoli Dallas 


New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 







































GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
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ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE GOLD SEAL WHEN YOU BUY 
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In Our Mutual Interests 





Some folks may think that an editor 
spends all of his time writing articles for 
other people to read. There are times 
when some editors spend more time in 
reading what readers write than in writing 
articles for the readers. That has been the 
situation in my own case during the last 
few weeks. Every mail has brought a big 
pile of letters, commenting upon the 


plan for “Putting Agriculture on a Busi- 
“ ss Basis,” which was proposed by Mr. 
Meredith in articles appearing in the 


February and March issues of Successful 


Farming. 


I have read every one of your letters 
even tho they have kept me busy until 
long after most of you were in bed on a 
good many nights. We were anxious to 
have your opinions on the proposed plan 
and very much appreciate the many com- 
ments received. Mr. Meredith has just 
returned from Washington and all of the 
letters have been saved for him. 


No doubt, a great many readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming would be interested in 
reading the statement made by Mr. Mere- 
dith before the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives, in which 

e, POE his plan for stabilizing farm 

rices and production. Printed copies of 

iis hearing are now available and you 
an, no doubt, obtain a copy by writing to 
meal congressman. 


he article, ‘Keep Disease Away From 

Water Supply, ” which appears on 
Page 14 of this issue, is the first of a series 
of six or seven articles. In later issues Mr. 
Wood will discuss various kinds of water 
systems, varying in type from the simplest 
and most inexpensive to the more com- 
plete and higher priced systems. Everyone 
will find a system which fits his particular 
circumstances and conditions. 

The water supply is responsible for out- 
breaks of some of the most serious dis- 
e ane s and nothing can be more important 

in protecting the health of the family. 


the 


An Indiana ‘reader | pays Successful 
Farming a high compliment when she 
writes: ‘‘We have learned to rely upon it 
for advice along every line that has con- 
fronted us, which always just precedes the 
demand.” Has it ever occurred to you 
- at the value of information or advice 
depends upon its reliability and timeliness? 

Jach issue of Successful Farming is filled 
vith timely articles based upon actual 
experience. That is why hundreds of read- 
ers write us that one article was worth 
more to them than the cost of their 
subscription.—Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 





PROFITABLE PICTURES 

Most of our impressions are received 
thru the eye. 

Somehow, we seem to understand a 
thing better after we have seen it. And 
next to seeing it, is to see a picture 
of it. 

Perhaps this fact accounts for the world- 
wide popularity of the hand camera and 
the picture post card—they preserve the 
scene or picture the incident, reviving 
he appy memories of the vac ation trip, the 
baby’s first step, the boy or girl’s first 
entry in the baby beef contest. 

But there is another class of pictures 
that, in addition to the pleasure they 
bring, point the way to better livi ng—the 
pictures in advertisements. They show 
you the new styles, new home utilities, im- 
proved automobiles, labor-saving home 
and farm equipment, better foods—the 
whole range of human wants. 

They are truly profitable pictures, be- 
cause a few minutes spent in glancing 
thru the pages of Successful Farming keep 
you abreast of the progress of the times. 
You know what the new things are, what 
they will do for you, how they look. When 
you see them, you recognize them from the 
pictures in the magazine. You try them 
with confidence, because you know that 
if they were not good they would not be 
advertised in Successful Farming. We 
have guaranteed every advertisement from 
the first issue. 

Products pictured in our advertisements 
have been thoroly tried and tested. No 
manufacturer can successfully advertise 
nationally until his product is perfected. 
The pictures show the article just as it is. 
To do otherwise would be folly, because 
readers interested by the advertising 
would be disappointed when they saw the 
product. The potential sales made by the 
advertising would be lost. 

Business is built upon confidence. Suc- 
cess in a large way depends upon public 
goodwill. Advertising is a powerful aid 
when the product is right; it ss equally de- 
structive when the merchandise disap- 
points the purchaser. 

Advertised, branded products are so 
fully identified thru pictures that readers 
have no difficulty in choosing them. Most 
of us have learned that we can secure bet- 
ter quality and better value by favoring 
advertised brands. 

Thus the pictures in advertising have 
become truly profitable pictures for the 
millions of American consumers, helping 
them to enjoy a larger shaze of the better 
things of life with a smaller expenditure 
of time and effort. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an adver- 
tisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to the 


homes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
nd guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
son to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


per 


guaran 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


tee. 
Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, end it is not 
as represented in'the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subseré 


ents 


ption 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


your subscri 


tion will be cheerfully refunded. 
Renewal.— 


he date on the address label poe a oe 


the subseription is paid and is the subscriber's 
Meluding the month of the 
hanged upon receipt 


ear indicated on the | tebe. 


bot ec 





Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
Rates to subscribers in Canada, other fore 
and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents 
8 id to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- 

m. Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and 


Ne shows the time to which 


the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 


countries 
Successful Farming 
the money you have paid 


cannot be chang 
e paper is paid for to one 
If the date on the label is 


if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article. We do not 
guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 


—_— -- always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label 

How to Remit.—Send 

or Y. istered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts 

ange in Address.— When ordering a change in address 

be on to give their former as well as their present address, o 

ed. This is a matter of importance both to yo 

Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered at the Des Moines, Iowa, post 

This issue is copyrighted, 1926, by Meredith Publishing Company. 


money by postal money order, express order, bank draft, 

subscribers should 

erwise the address 
and to us 


office as second-class matter. 
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“The Gauge Room where the pre- 
cision-measuring instruments are 
checked and tested by master 
gauges. This room is the very 
heart of the factor y—here the accu- 
racy of manufacturing operations 
is governed. The picture was 
drawn from life." 

From the General Motors 
Institutional Advertise- 
ment entitled Accuracy.” 





The car illustrated is the De Luxe 
Coach, priced $1040, at Lansing. 
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OUR RIGID INSPECTION 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 


Back of the growing preference for 
Oldsmobile, stands performance. Back 
of that performance, stands quality. 
Back of that quality, stands a manu- 
facturing policy that does not tolerate 
the slightest variation from accuracy. 


One inspector to every seven 
workers, is the ratioin the Oldsmobile 
factory. Every material is tested to the 
highest standards, every measurement 
verified with the greatest precision, 
every driving demand anticipated and 
provided for. 


You can depend upon a car built like 
that! You can recognize the differ- 
ence the moment you take the wheel. 
The more you drive the Oldsmobile 
the more you will value these exacting 
standards. For they guard that fine 
performance steadily, as months and 
miles roll by. 


We have secured a supply ot Francis Birtels’ 
interesting book “Conquering the Australian 
Bush.’’ If you would like a complimentary 
copy address Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 
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Farming the Way Edison Would Do It 


How Arbogast Rebuilt a Farm 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


HERE are very few people who have not read about 
how the great inventor, Thomas A. Edison, works night 
and day. That Edison is now away beyond the three- 
score-years-and-ten mark proves conclusively that he has 
thrived under his system. 
But Ralph Arbogast, now farming in Branch county, 














The Arbogast home after it was remodeled 


Michigan, has tried the Edisonian theory both in the 
hemical laboratory and in the great outdoors laboratory, 
he farm. In fact, Arbogast worked for Edison twelve years, 
finally becoming superintendent of the Edison chemical 
plant. He invented and perfected the famous Edison storage 
battery. Working sixteen 

and eighteen hours a day 


some manufacturers can make their by-products return them 
a profit, most of them cannot. They generally sell the by- 
product for less than it cost.’ And with this in mind, he 
turns his by-products into finished products before they 
leave the farm. 

One of the first things he did was to buy a carload of 
grade Guernsey heifers because he found a ready market for 
high-class cream and he believed that the dairy cattle 
would effect the most rapid improvement on the impover- 
ished soil. Then he planned to raise everything that these 
cows would eat. Anyone who knows much about the opera- 
tion of a farm always allows for a factor of safety that must 
always enter into the calculation. For instance, no man who 
keeps livestock is safe with such an amount that will at 
all times consume all the farm raises. Pursued to its farm 
conclusion, such a practice means that in bad crop years, 
he will have to buy either grain or roughage or both, and 
that he will always be buying when this stuff is at the high- 
est price. Arbogast raises more, even in bad crop years, 
than the cattle will consume. 

And to make sure that this surplus grain will bring him 
the highest price, he raises nothing but the best pedigreed 
grains put out by the state crop improvement association. 
He applies for certification and has his own elevator and 
fanning mill to keep the seeds pure. What surplus he has, 
he can always find sale for at seed prices. Seed wheat is a 
finished product, wheat for flour milling is a raw material. 
There isn’t always a great big difference in the wheat but 
there is generally a big difference in the price. He grows Red 

Rock and Michigan No. 1 
wheat and Wolverine oats, 





an be kept up indefinitely 
by those who live in the 
open country and have 
iatural conditions to work 
inder, but for most people 
n the city Arbogast thinks 
this practice will soon wear 
them down just as it did 
him. When Arbogast left 
dison’s employ he weighed 
117 pounds. Now he tips 
the beams at 165, altho he 
nsists that he still works 








the surplus being a finished 
product. 

When Arbogast’s Guern- 
sey heifers came to ma- 
turity, he sold the cream to 
the Battle Creek sanitarium 
finding himself with the 
skimmilk on hand as a by- 
product. Logically, the 
thing to do was to work 
this up into the product 
that would pay the largest 
price. He chose to put his 








about as many hours a day 
is he did in Orange, New 
Jersey. That he must change 
his occupation was obvious. The doctor prescribed it so 
Edison gave him an autographed picture and added his 
blessing when he said, ‘“The same methods that you have 
ised here will also win you success on the farm.” So now, 
ifter having taken a run down farm and increasing its 
productivity 100 percent in ten years, Arbogast believes 
that the Edison system will always win success under 
itural conditions. 
Che farm that Arbogast and his family moved to was 
badly down at the heel. It had been in an estate for years, 
nted, and as such places are wont to do, it had rapidly 
tobogganed to ruin. The fences were rusted out from long 
rass along the fence rows, the buildings were crumbling to 
cay, diminishing returns were the rule. 
If the reader presumes that Arbogast had enough money 
) make a good start, he should immediately disabuse his 
nind of this idea. “It took all the money we could scrape 
rom every source,”’ said the owner, “to get started. We 
hadn’t been able to save a whole lot in the city anyhow. 
\nd as we bought our equipment, every two or three weeks 
we would have to look over what we had that could be soid 
to get money for immediate uses.”’ 
But this man applied to this farm the rules he had learned 
rom his chemistry. His first work was analysis, tearing 
wn, dissecting, finding out what was needed. Then he 
roceeded to synthesis, building up, and producing—always 
th an eye on the market conditions. He tried to fit all of 
ese into one mechanism that would operate without waste. 
Arbogast drives one principle hard and you can see it at 
rk all over the farm. It might be stated like this, ‘Let 
verything you sell be a finished product.” He says, “While 


Note the manure spreader and the pile of lime 


by - product largely thru 
hens because he thought it 
would be worth more in 
eggs. This owner finds a lead pencil a very useful farm 
implement and he makes this general statement which he 
believes will cover over a series of years and take in the 
ups and downs of the market. “I believe skimmilk is worth 
a dollar a hundred pounds to feed either to hogs, poultry or 

















Arbogast’s dairy barn 


promising young heifers with which to reproduce the herd.” 

As one would expect, Arbogast makes use of many devices 
to decrease the labor necessary to care for the cows and 
poultry and the spotted polands he keeps. The skimmilk 
is run into a big tank which is mounted on a truck. In the 
back end of the tank is a spigot. A pair of thills on the truck 
enables one horse to haul the skimmilk to the poultry houses 
and the hog yards. This avoids (Continued on paye 70 
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a Dollar Last Longer 


Buick design protects your money both 
when you buy, and as you drive. 


Great volume enables Buick to offer the 
finest of fine-car construction at moder- 
ate cost. Cars built to similar standards 
of quality must be sold at higher prices, 
when built in smaller quantities. 


Better design means extra depend- 
ability and lower operating costs. Only 
Buick has the ‘“‘Sealed Chassis’, with 
its ““Triple-Sealed” engine. Every oper- 
ating part enclosed in an iron or steel 
housing to keep out dirt, water and 
resulting wear. Every point of entry 
for dirt and grit sealed! 


The Buick engine is full-pressure lubri- 
cated, with a constant film of oil at 
every point where metal would rub 
metal. The Buick clutch isa ten-plate, 
multiple-disc type, instead of the usual 
single-plate. Buick has Controllable- 
Beam Headlights with steering- wheel 
control, to make night driving a pleasure. 
Buick mechanical 4-wheel brakes add 
safety, and save tire wear. 


“All these fine features of Buick design 


add expense to Buick manufacture, but 
they save expense for you. 


To get more and better transportation 
at lower cost—to make your dollars go 
farther and last longer— buy a Buick! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 





Are Built . . BUICK 


When Better Automobiles 
Will Build Them . 















The Well-Arranged Farmstead 


A Goal Toward Which All Should Work 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


HE well-arranged farmstead has a marked advantage 
over the helter-skelter jumble of farm buildings. It is 
more attractive, a more pleasant place to live, adds to 
the farm valuation and makes possible a saving of time and 
labor. Twenty minutes saved each time the chores are done 
mean forty minutes more for field work each day—and by 
locating the buildings conveniently this is possible. At the 
same time fire risks must be taken into consideration so that 
a close assembly of buildings is not practical. 
Only a few farmers have the privilege of laying out a new 
farmstead. Even in improving, use must be made of some 
f the buildings already on the farm. On the average farm 
ie buildings are of several types marking the period in 
vhich they were built. Several colors of paint with no view 
f harmonizing is no uncommon sight. Two barns a quarter 
f a mile apart are not unusual. Often the highway cuts 
the house off from the other farm buildings. These arrange- 
ments are usually the result of the jumble of ideas of various 
owners or else resulted from 
building without any definite 




















The 


north and south type hoghouse is used and is connected 


and furnish a barrier between the two large barns. 


directly to the crib and storage building so that feed, water 
and bedding are all stored in the building where they are to 
be used. 

“The cattle barn is placed adjacent to the pasture and at 
a greater distance from the house, because fewer early and 
late chores are necessary here and because it is impractical 
to keep such buildings in a sanitary condition such as is 
required in the dairy barn and such as would be required of 
a building located close to the house. 

“The barns in our farmstead are set back from the high- 
way and the space in front is taken up with a show pasture. 
This is a satisfactory arrangement for a south front. If 
buildings are placed near the road and if stock are allowed 
to collect on the south side, it is hardly possible to keep the 
yards in a presentable shape. Such conditions cause the 
passerby to remember the filth about the place and repel 

rather than attract him to the 
whole farm. 
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is what is termed as modified 
English type. The outstanding 
feature of the arrangement is 
the central service court or lot. 
Each building, except the dwelling, may be reached from 
this lot without opening gates or going thru lots where there 
is loose stock, This central court is intended to be used for 
handling stock, machinery or feed and never as a place to 
confine any of the farm animals. Another important feature, 
especially to the breeder of purebred stock of any kind, is 
the show-window lot in front of the barn where the cream 
of the herd or flock may be kept to greet passers-by. 

In speaking of this farmstead plan as worked out by 
his department, Professor J. C. Wooley, said, “The group- 
ing of the buildings around the central court will be gov- 
erned by the importance of the different buildings in the 
farmer’s program. In the farmstead we have planned, poul- 
try and dairying are the two most important projects, altho 
quite a few hogs as well as beef cattle are raised and fed out. 
The dairy barn was placed fairly close to the house, and, 
being on the north side, the prevailing winds carry the odors 
away from the house. The barn is placed as close as prac- 
tical to the house, because since both early and late chores 
are necessary in this building, much time may be saved in 
going to and from work. Another reason is that the elec- 
tricity from the 32-volt plant located in the basement of the 
house can be transmitted more economically thru the short 
distance than thru a longer distance. Large amounts of 
electricity are needed to furnish lights and operate the 
milking machine. 

“A lane connects the dairy barn with the pasture ad- 

icent so that the-cows may be placed in their stalls or 
turned out with very little effort. 

“The poultry house and yards are placed still closer to 
the house on account of the lights needed and on account of 
the fact that the farm women have*most to do with this 
lepartment of the farm. 
‘‘The hoghouse and crib are of semi-fireproof construction, 
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“The buildings of the farm- 
stead should give the impres- 
sion that each is a part of the 
whole and that taken together 
they make up one working unit. The driveway should be 
terminated by some building, group of shrubbery, or should 
be curved to obtain the same result. A drive which extends 
on thru the building group without seeming to end any- 
where gives the impression that the group is divided on this 
line and fails to give that desired impression of unity. 

“And a careful selection of colors of paint can be a factor in 
securing unity in the group. In some cases all of the build. 
ings may be painted the same color, while in others colors 
which harmonize give the effect of unity. The house on 
our farmstead was painted white and trimmed in gray while 
all of the service buildings were painted gray and trimmed in 
white. Uniformity in roof design, in kind of roofing both as 
to material and color and in the design of exposed rafters, 
may be used to bind the whole farmstead together.” 

“What do you consider the most important items to be 
considered in locating the farmstead?” we asked. 

“The water supply, first,” answered Mr. Wooley, 
drainage , second. A spring or good well and a spot where 
drainage is good makes the right location for the house. The 
germs of disease thrive in wet, muddy yards. And the seep- 
age from the yards is almost sure to contaminate the water 
supply. Drainage should always be fron the well towards 
the yards so that surface water cannot enter the weil. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on drainage, as it has 
a direct influence on health, the most important factor in 
success.’’ 

Mr. Wooley also pointed out that accessibility to the 
highway leading to town or school is an important item to 
consider in locating and in some cases the increased valua-« 
tion in having the buildings on the highway will pay for the 
cost of moving the buildings. 

Set a definite program, then, for the future arrange- 
ment of the farm buildings, build to it. 
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IT IS ESTIMATED 


T is estimated’’—this, that, and the other. That phrase 
covers a multitude of possible errors. It shifts responsi- 
bility for the statement. It pretends to be authentic 
statistics with no proof that it is or a chance to prove that 
it is not. Yet certain things can be quite as accurately 
estimated as if actually counted. 

“Tt is estimated” that it would take a woman one hundred 
and twenty thousand years to do the weekly washing and 
ironing of this country if she had no help. But she has help, 
so all of 23,000,000 women lift 275,000 tons of dirty clothes 
to prepare them for the wash, and string them on 600,000 
estimated miles of clothes line along which they walk twice 
to hang and pick up. 

“Tt is estimated” that a housekeeper walks five miles a 
day doing her housework. If it would do any good you might 
estimate how much shoe leather they all wear out every day. 
But it will do no good, nor does the estimate regarding 
the family wash noted above. 

One can present startling estimates of various kinds when 
any common thing is estimated on a national basis. But 
what good does it do? Suppose each farmer could save ten 
cents a day in the operation of his farm by some suggested 
method. It could easily be estimated that the total would 
be nearly two million dollars a day saved to agricultural 
overhead expense, a net profit in fact. But ten cents to an 
entire family means nothing individually, hence the ab- 
surdity of even mentioning it. Such little economies do not 
interest the individual. 

The housekeeper is as anxious to get rid of back-breaking 
wash day as anybody. What appeals to her is mechanical 
means of doing the washing and ironing so she may conserve 
her health and energy and time, regardless of what the sum- 
total of clothes lines may measure or the weight of the 
national wash. 

Very few things can be accurately known. Most of our 
knowledge is based on estimates. Estimates, like statistics, 
are of value only when properly made and properly used. 
They may be helpful in showing our shortcomings or point- 
ing out improvements, but what we are vitally interested in 
is what they mean to us personally under our particular 
circumstances and conditions. 


STRAW VOTES ON PROHIBITION 


ANY newspapers have been taking straw votes on the 
Volstead act. ‘Should it be repealed, or modified, or 
enforced?” The replies indicate as usual that the wets are 
more apt to register their votes in such a campaign than the 
drys. Let not the wets be too sure that public sentiment is 
overwhelmingly changed as indicated by straw votes, and 
let not the drys be thus disheartened 

It is the right of any citizen or group of citizens to discuss 
any law or amendment for the purpose of repeal or change. 
Majority rule has been so universally accepted that there 
should be no question of the right to attempt to change 
opinions or laws. While it is true that a majority of all 
entitled to vote is seldom recorded in any vote, yet it is the 
privilege of all to vote, and if they do not, then a majority 
of those who do vote is accepted as final. 

Straw votes, not being official, seldom indicate the trend 
of public opinion. Straw votes are not preceded by a cam- 
paign of discussion, hence the great majority of voters pay 
no attention to them, and there is nothing to prevent certain 
interests from “stuffing the ballot,” by repeating. So it is 
not worthwhile to get excited one way or the other on the 
results of the straw ballot that has just been taken by some 
newspapers. 

The wets are making a tremendous effort to discredit the 
eighteenth amendment by subtle insinuations and by bold 
assertions. Many sincerely believe that the attempt to sober 
a nation by law is a mistake, yet even they think that an 
attempt to make automobile driving safe by law is all right. 
It is really hard to be consistent in attacking the Volstead 
act on the ground that it violates personal liberty. Of course 
it does. So does every law. 








OVERLOOKING WOMEN AS WORKERS 


HEN the census is taken the enumerators record 4] 
who work for wages or salaries such as domestic 
servants, clerks, stenographers, etc. The girl or woman js 
considered a worker if she gets a wage in a laundry, but 
not if she does the family wash at home; if she wraps bread 
in a bakery, but not if she makes bread at home; if she 
makes beds and does housework for Mrs. So-and-so, but 
not if she does it for her own family; if she waits on tables 
in a hotel, but not if she serves at home; if she is a seam- 
stress elsewhere, but not if she makes and mends clothes at 
home; if she teaches in a school, but not if she has the care 
of the children when there is no school. 
It looks to us as if the census takers have been overlooking 
a few million workers quite gainfully employed tho not on 
the payroll. Substitute hired help for any of the jobs the 
housekeeper-wife-mother does as a matter of course in the 
home and you will see that women at home are gainfully 
employed, even if they have been telling census takers that 
they are not employed at anything. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


[N some localities daylight saving time is still used in 
summer by either city or state enactment. It is a nui- 
sance for the traveler and for the farmer who must hire 
day labor. It is confusing for everybody who has any deal- 
ings with business in other cities. But the idea meets with 
favor for city workers, so it is likely to prevail in certain 
places. 

A permanent change in the calendar as proposed, in 
which there would be thirteen months of twenty-eight days 
each, would be of real benefit to all people. Our months are 
so varied in length that it is as confusing as having daylight 
saving time in only part of the country. It is proposed that 
an international agreement be reached whereby, when in 
1928 January Ist begins on Sunday, that thereafter each 
month contain only four weeks of twenty-eight days, which 
would necessitate creating another month, Sol, to be between 
July and August. Every month would begin on Sunday. 
Leap year would be taken care of by calling the extra day 
something different, thus not throwing January Ist off of 
Sunday. 

Here is one effort of national and international importance 
bent on simplifying our time keeping. There is the other 
effort to create by local option the daylight saving time 
which is confusing. The one would benefit everybody the 
world over. The other benefits only the workers in certain 
localities. 


FUTURES 


[* may be the uncertainties of transpo1 tation or some other 
factor in business that makes it desirable for the miller 
or exporter to buy grain for future delivery, instead of on the 
cash market day by day. There is no more speculation in 
this transaction than would result from buying the grain 
for spot cash and risking the milled product upon a future 
market. There is a necessary future in every transaction 
for someone handling the product. It is legitimate specula- 
tion. 

Buying for future delivery is a long-standing eustom in 
merchandising and in manufacturing. Taking orders in 
advance steadies industry all along the line for it helps 
prevent over-production. But into business life has come 
another phase of futures. Tho long practiced by farmers, it 
has only recently become a national factor in business. Mer- 
chants have long been accustomed to selling farmers their 
needs on a charge account, to be paid when the crops were 
in or the stock marketed. Of course, it was a hidden form of 
banking, for the interest was in the price of the goods. 

A little different is the custom now quite general of selling 
goods on installments. A tremendous volume of goods are 
thus sold, sometimes to the advantage of the consumer, 
sometimes a great detriment, depending upon whether the 
drain upon income can stand the purchase. The plan is 
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justified when purchasing necessities, but is of doubtful 
value when indulged in for luxuries. 

The automobile chamber of commerce estimates that 70 
percent of the annual output of automobiles is bought on 
installments. One acceptance corporation says it is 75 
percent and another says the figure is 80 percent. Use the 
lower figure and put it at 75 percent. That means that about 
$2,192,561,000 is spent annually on installment purchases. 

The estimate on purchases of electric washing machines 
on installments is 85 percent by one large company and 
another puts it at 65 percent. The 1924 output of washers 
was 612,064. Here is a necessity that got into many homes 
by this easy method of purchase. 

The output of vacuum cleaners in 1924 was 1,250,000, 65 
percent of which were bought on installments. Between 75 
and 80 percent of the $70,000,000 of phonographs in 1924 
were bought on installments. About 40 percent of the pianos 
are bought on the deferred payment plan, 25 percent of the 
jewelry and 13 percent of the radios. 

This shows the trend. In large cities the merchants must, 
of course, guard against loss, so they make the price cover 
it. The sum total is tremendous in all lines of business. It 
gives one the opportunity to buy necessary improvements 
for the home and enjoy them while paying. Many such 
purchases would not be made if cash in full had to be paid 
at the purchase. 

This is the same principle as is used in bonding the 
future for better highways and schools. Mortgaging the 
future for permanent improvements which a future genera- 
tion will enjoy is not unfair. Why should the present genera- 
tion pay in full and give to the next generation something 
for Lothing? Buying needed things on installments has its 
steadying influence upon business. Buying luxuries on in- 
stallments leads to extravagance for which business must 
some time pay. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 


[F war simply affected the adult combatants it would be 
bad enough and foolish enough. But where war is 
rampant its tragedies go deep into the home life and leave 
orphans that were in no sense to blame for the quarrel of 
their parents. 

America came to the rescue of 115,124 orphans of war in 
the Near East district. These children have been cared for 
and educated, and are now out in the world earning their 
own way. But there are still 35,000 not yet old enough by 
two or three years to be turned loose from these orphanages. 
They must yet be cared for by their American friends, for 
no one else can do it. The Near East Relief Society will not 
forsake the job they started until it is finished. Any contri- 
butions for this great work should be sent to Near East 
Relief, Room 1, Baldrige Building, Omaha, Nebraska, or 
to Near East Relief, 151 5th Avenue, New York City. 

Many contributors may think this work no longer needs 
their support. It most certainly does. No one would leave 
an orphan colt in distress. No one can forsake a needy 
human orphan when it needs help. 


WASTE CREATES OVERHEAD 


PARTY of city business men were touring in the best 

farm section in the country—a section where discontent 
was rampant because of the supposed unprofitableness of 
farming. The common question that these business men 
asked was, ‘‘Do these farmers always leave their machine 
equipment out like this?” “No, not all farmers feel that 
they can afford to let valuable equipment be depreciated by 
the elements. Many have machine sheds.” 

The seldom used equipment of a farm runs into hundreds 
of dollars. The grain binder, corn harvester, mower and all 
haying implements, silage cutter, are used but a few days 
a year. So far as actual wear is concerned, they should last 
twenty or thirty years if properly cared for. That brings the 
cost per acre, or cost per hour of actual use down consider- 
ably. But if this investment must be repeated frequently 
because weather and stock have ruined these valuable 
machines, then the cost of farming is greatly increased, and 
unnecessarily. This is the way the city manufacturer or 
business man looks at it. 

Perhaps if implement sheds were constructed with the 
point in mind that ease of storage and of taking out for use 
is a large factor in keeping machinery under cover, a greater 
use would be made of shelter. If machinery is stored helter- 
skelter so that the whole mass must be untangled and 
moved out to extract a seasonable implement, the tendency 
will be to leave it out where it can be reached when needed. 
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First used will be the plowing and cultivating equipment and 
the seeding implements. If one end or place in the shed is 
kept exclusively for these, they need not stay out of doors 
until the close of the season so they can be put in last. 

If the barn was so constructed that you had to move the 
cows out every time you wanted to get a team out you wauid 
soon change the arrangement of the barn. Yet the machine 
shed too often lacks proper arrangement so as to be con- 
veniently used for its purpose. That encourages leaving 
valuable investment out where stock and weather tax 
heavier than the assessor. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER 


HE winters are not what they used to be, old people 

often say. The seasons are changing, some say. Old- 
timers are the only ones who can venture such remarks 
for they are the only ones who have lived in one place long 
enough to speak with authority. But is their testimony true 
to fact? 

Wherever weather records have been kept they show that 
there has been practically no permanent change in climate 
in the same spot. What happened yesterday, as said of 
natural laws, will happen today, and may be expected to 
happen forever, so far as anyone living is concerned. “For 
a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
past, and as a watch in the night.”’ (Psalm 90:4). Not that I 
want to prove a scientific fact by the bible, but to show that 
the oldest writers recognized the stability of natural laws. 

It is , of course, a fact that some seasons differ from the 
so-called normal. Extremes come and go but the rainfall, 
the snowfall, the heat and the cold have not permanently 
changed since records have been kept, some dating hundreds 
of years B. C., which is long enough to establish a fact. 

We do not feel the cold because we have warmer houses 
than the pioneers, or we do feel the cold more because we 
are getting to be hothouse people, so tender that a little 
exposure chills us. Or, we remember the stalled trains of 
long ago, stalled because they were so light, and because 
snow fences were not used. 

Streams have partly dried up, not because of less rainfall 
but because of cultivated fields catching the rainfall. Streams 
are subject to teriffic floods not hitherto known because the 
forests have been cut down which formerly held back the 
rain that fell. So we note a few minor changes in conditions 
while the eternal laws of God operate the climate now as 
in pioneer days, and will long after we are gone. 

Hold back planting the tender things in spring until the 
known safe time arrives, for the seasons have not perma- 
nently changed. Gather the seed corn in the fall at the 
earliest possible date regardless of an apparent late fall, for 
nature acts with great rapidity. Be prepared for seasonal 
work so that advantage can be taken of the unusual season, 
but do not be too sure that the first robin announces perma- 
nent spring weather, or that cloudless skies for a few days 
mean a summer drouth. As years come and go, the seasons 
will function about as usual, with the usual exceptions. 
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HEN FRUIT 


She left the house and stole away 
And made a nest up in the hay, 
And then, one time along in May, 
She introduced to us one day 

Her thirteen downy chicks. 


She had a right to cluck and strut, 
For when of eggs there was a glut, 
She quit the job of laying, but 
Her works do follow her. Tut, tut! 
She comes with thirteen chicks! 


One day, when we forgot to latch 
he garden gate, she took her hatch 

And sauntered to the garden patch, 

And my! how she did scratch 

For thirteen hungry chicks! 


She has no equal in her class 

For quickly raising ‘garden sass” 
When she’s just left to ‘go to grass.” 
But that’s our fault, so let it pass— 
We need her thirteen chicks! 


—Alson Secor. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HE hearings on the various proposals for farm relief 

legislation have already taken up four full weeks of the 

time of the house committee on agriculture. Some 
twelve volumes have been filled with reasons and arguments 
as to why it is urgent that something be done at this session 
of congress. Some fifteen proposals are pending and not a 
single one of them has escaped fire from one direction or 
another. This means in effect that insofar as the prospect 
for action on any measure is concerned, the outlook today is 
not much more reassuring than it was when the embattled 
farmers hoisted their standards at the Des Moines con- 
ference. 

If present plans hold, congress will adjourn nct later than 
June Ist. The Republican leaders, after consultation with 
the president, have tentatively agreed on a legislative 
program that will permit adjournment on that date. It is 
significant that the tentative legislative program does not 
include major farm relief legislation as among the “musts.” 
In fact, the matter is passed over. It does provide, however, 
for the final adjustment of the Muscle Shoals problem; for 
the railroad mediation bill to replace the railroad labor board 
and for legislation looking to the prevention of coal strikes. 
Two very important questions on which action had been 
promised will be among the things that will go over to make 
way for the November elections. These are the plans for 
railroad consolidation and revision of rates and legislation 
to take the shipping board and the government fleet out of 
the morass in which it has been floundering. 


Income of the Farm and Other Related Groups 


Not in many years has there been a survey or an in- 
vestigation, governmental or otherwise, that has at- 
tracted as much attention as the survey of agricultural 
conditions just completed by the national industrial con- 
ference board. It is providing a good deal of food for thought 
in Washington, the more so because it comes from a source 
that is not biased in favor of the farming community. 

Among other things, the survey compares the income of 
the farmer with that received by other related groups. It 
shows that actual earnings of the farmer in 1924 in return 
for his labor amounted only to $730 on an average as against 
$1,256 per wage earner in manufacturing industries, $1,572 
for transportation workers, $2,141 for clerical workers, 
$1,678 for ministers, $1,259 for teachers and $1,650 for 
government employees. The average wage for all the groups 
covered, other than the farm group, was $1,415 per worker. 

“The average return to the farmer,” said the report, ‘for 
his labor and management, after allowing a nominal return 
on capital invested, including food, fuel and shelter sup- 
plied him by the farm in the five years preceding the war, 
averaged $470 a year. In the five years since 1920, it aver- 
aged $600 a year.” 

But taking into account the increase in the cost of living, 
the report finds that the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
income since 1920 is 4 percent below that earned by him in 
1914, as compared with an increase of 22 percent in the 
purchasing power of the average wage in other industries. 


Did the Treasury Misfigure? 


URING the recent tax fight in congress the Democratic 
leaders in the Senate made an attempt to increase the 
tax reduction by something like $175,000,000 over the 





maximum fixed by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and his 
corps of actuaries. At the Democratic gesture, the White 
House, the treasury and the stalwarts on the Hill raised the 
hue and cry and served notice that the higher cut endangered 
the fiscal structure of the United States. They won out 
Now it turns out, however, that the misfiguring was done 
in the treasury as the increase for the first quarter’s returns 
is something like $30,000,000 in excess of the receipts for the 
corresponding quarter last year. It may be that this only 
proves what a conservative business man Mr. Mellon is or 
it may prove, as he has so often said, that when taxes are 
moderate, revenue from them tends to increase. But then, 
again, does it not also point to the possibility that the 
Republican party may be able to “give the people another 
tax reduction” on the eve of the 1928 elections? 


We Are Still Dependent 


iv the investigation into rubber prices has done nothing 
else, it has certainly served to call attention to the great 
many things for which the people of the United States are 
dependent on other countries. It is not only for rubber— 
of which we control less than three percent of our own needs 
—or coffee, camphor, potash, silk, nitrates and sisal that 
we are dependent almost wholly on other countries. The 
report of the house committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce shows that there are seventy other commodities 
of which we do not produce anything like enough for our 
own needs. Realization of this fact may promote the pro- 
duction and cultivation of some of these commodities in 
territory under the Stars and Stripes, but then it is a ques- 
tion if any country has ever achieved the dream of economic 
independence of the rest of the world! 


Long and Short Haul Bill Is Defeated 


‘THE representatives of the inter-mountain territory have 
lost again in their forty-year.battle to prevent trans- 
continental carriers from granting a lower rate for hauls to 
the Pacific coast than to intermediate points. The issue, as 
far as this session of congress is concerned, was decided 
when the Gooding bill was defeated in the senate by a vote 
of 46 to 33. Two years ago the senate passed a similar bill 
by a large majority but it failed in the house. Senators 
from every section of the country were divided on the 
measure, even two senators from the inter-mountain section, 
namely Phipps and Means of Colorado, voting against it. 
The recent decision of the I. C. C. denying seven trans- 
continental railroads permission to invoke the long and 
short haul principle in rate revisions to permit them to meet 
water competition was cited repeatedly by opponents of the 
bill as evidence that it was not necessary. 


Farm Loan Credits Reach Huge Total 


REDIT to the amount of $2,000,000,000 has been ad- 
vanced to agriculture thru the federal farm loan system 
since its establishment, according to a recent report to the 
speaker of the house from the federal farm loan board. Dur- 
ing the last year 39,905 persons received from the land 
banks loans to the amount of $127,355,000. The inter- 
mediate credit banks, established in 


(Continued on page 41 
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A New Angle to the Hog Business 


Trade in Young Feeder Pigs Now Established 


By A. B. SMEBY 


RADE in stock pigs at our livestock markets has passed 

the experimental stage. Developments of the past 

several months bear out that assertion. Until recently, 
trade in young porcine animals at livestock markets was 
on trial. Like any new development in our economic life, it 
had to prove its right to live before it would be accepted 
as a permanent part of our marketing and production 
system. 
* When the traffic in young hogs began at public markets, 
skeptics said that we were simply throwing down the bars, 
so to speak, and that it would be only a short time before 
the country would be suffering fresh epidemics of hog 
cholera and other animal plagues as a result of taking these 
pigs out of disease-infected stockyards and sending them 
here and there and everywhere. 

In spite of all the precautions taken by the United States 
department of agriculture in safeguarding the animal health 
of the county, many potential pork producers shook their 
heads in doubt and said: ‘No, I’d rather sell my corn than 
take a chance on going into the stockyards and buying 
pigs and bringing home the cholera and other diseases.” 

But those who were en- 
gaged in the business of 
buying and selling stock 
and feeder pigs at markets 
contiguous to areas that 
were well adapted to the 
production of pigs but 
that did not have the feeds 
to finish these animals into 
mature swine, kept right 
on sending outa consider- 
able number season after 
season, and apparently 
with satisfactory results. 

True, business was not 
always flourishing and at 
times hundreds and thous- 
ands of feeder pigs re- 
mained on “bargain 
counters’ almost un- 
touched. In December, 








area around the Denver market, in fact, anywhere that a pig 
could be bought and the echoes and reechoes of this demand 
are still heard up and down the land. 

What happened? Orders began pouring into the hands of 
pig dealers and livestock commission men by telephone, 
telegraph and by mail and many cornbelt feeders paid their 
first visit to the large stock pig markets in order to get first 
hand information along this line, and it was not long before 
the demand far exceeded the available supply, and prices 
in some markets advanced considerably above the selling 
figure for the best light hogs. 

“Why haven’t you sent the pigs I ordered?” 

“Tf you can’t fill my order for pigs, I will send it to some 
firm that can.” 

“What’s the matter with you fellows? Here I’ve had an 
order with you for pigs for a week and still I get no pigs. 
What’s wrong?” 

Files of commission houses and dealers would disclose 
hundreds of just such telegrams and letters, and for the 
information of the many who sent them, let it be said in all 
fairness to the dealers and traders on the markets that they 
were doing their best to 
keep up with their orders 
with the supply available. 

Now just what has been 
or what will be the result 
of this interesting and live- 
ly market of the past winter 
in stock and feeder pigs? 

The first and foremost 
result of it all, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, who has 
had more than a dozen 
years’ close contact with 
livestock markets, is that 
the stock pig trade has 
been given the acid test 
and has passed it. It has 
really been initiated as a 
part of our livestock mar- 
keting scheme and is now 
truly entitled to wear the 
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1924, for instance, deaiers 
at one of the larger stock 
pig markets of the country 
were scarcely able to give pigs away, to use trade parlance, 
at $5 to $5.50 ewt. Best hogs at that time were selling at 
the same market for $8.50 to $9 ewt., and many students 
of the industry voiced the opinion that these pigs presented 
the “best buy” in many years. It might be stated, in 
passing, that the feeders who had the nerve and cash to in- 
vest in these porcine bargains returned their ‘mortgage 
lifters” totheshambles afew monthslater at $11 cwt. or better. 
The situation in the stock pig trade during the first eleven 
months of 1925 might be described as fairly stable. During 
that period stock pigs usually sold considerably below best 
hogs. When the year’s peak prices on hogs were attained in 
March and best hogs cleared around $14 at major markets 
west and northwest of Chicago, prices of best stock pigs 
remained around $12 at the same counters. Ordinarily such 
i relationship of prices between pigs and hogs is most desir- 
ible to the feeders when other factors affecting the situation 
such as the corn-hog ration are somewhat near normal. 
With gradually decreasing production of hogs, however, 
ind a huge and unexpected accumulation of corn as a result 
bountiful yields in many sections of the cornbelt in 1925, 
so with a hog market mounted on stilts and not wavering, 
nd with the necessity of finding an outlet for the surplus 
rm, something began happening in the stock and feeder 
pig trade. 
[t started with a rumble in the direction of the cornbelt as 
f a thunderstorm coming up in the distance on a summer 
ight, rapidly growing louder and louder as the season pro- 
cressed and the size of the corn pile became fully apparent, 
intil by midwinter the roar of the clamorous demand for 
eeder pigs resounded up and down the Missouri valley and 
p into the Northwest producing areas all the way from 
>t. Paul to Portland, Oregon, into the Rocky Mountain 


Shall we raise or buy our feeder pigs? 





badge of membership. 

Another result. Hun- 
dreds of farmers have 
become acquainted with sources of supply of feeding ma- 
terial previously unknown or at least untried by them. 
What does this mean? It means among other things that 
the man who raises these pigs but lacks the feed to finish 
his product has, thru the medium of our livestock marketing 
centers, come into closer relationship with the man who has 
the feed but not always the animals to feed it to. 


HEN there is this result also. These deveiopments of the 

past few months have tended to eradicate from the 
minds of many the skepticism previously harbored therein 
with regard to buying feeding and stock pigs on a public 
market, and these developments have also tended to 
strengthen the faith of hundreds of farmers in the safeguards 
with which the government has surrounded this traffic in 
order to protect the health of meat and milk-producing 
animals of the country. 

The increased business in pigs has also led some large 
feeders to consider the possibility of obtaining thru the 
interstate commerce commission a stock and feeder rate on 
pigs similar to that now prevailing on stocker and feeder 
cattle. As a basis for their contention, feeders use the argu- 
ment that after hauling one double deck of about 250 stock 
and feeder pigs, the railroads will again be called upon to 
haul to market four single decks of hogs when those pigs 
have attained the marketable stage, and for that reason the 
carriers could well afford to encourage this traffic by offering 
a special feeder rate on pigs. Some development along this 
line in the near future would not be surprising. 

Now as to the main sources of supply of stock pigs. Much 
of the trade in 1925 was conducted at such markets as St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Denver and Sioux City, around 330,000 
stock pigs being shipped out of (Continwed on page 50 




































HAVE had a rather intimate experience 
with the corn borer during the past 
twelve months. Previous to a year ago I 
had lived and worked in a location that was 
several hundred miles from where this new 
pest was making its start. The area where 
the berer worked seemed to be a long way 
off and I had not been particularly interested. 
After having spent considerable time in the 
infected area, I have changed my attitude. 
I am alarmed over the situation. I am con- 
cerned as to the practice that I must follow 
on my own farm for a few years hence when 
the borer has come to take up fts home in my 
fields, as it evidently is planning and fully 
expecting to do. I am concerned for farmers 
thruout the cornbelt when the borer shall 
slip into the back field and start its work 
of destruction. 
My introduction to the corn borer was 








ment. 








rather sudden. 1 had gone to Wood county, 
Ohio, and had driven into one of the princi- 
pal towns after darkness had set in. The 
next morning as I went out into the daylight 
I saw numerous placards which were quarantine orders in- 
structing that all standing cornstalks should be destroyed 
before May Ist. The reason for this order was that the 
corn borer was present in the county and one means of 
destroying large numbers was to cut the cornstalks low and 
burn them. Upon inquiry, 

I found that the borer lives 













How borer attacks the stalk 
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| What of the European Corn Borer? 
| A Pest That Threatens the Cornbelt 


By H. E. MCCARTNEY 


work twenty or thirty miles beyond the 
quarantine line that had been established 
1924. I have talked with men since t 
growing season of 1925 whose fields and 
farms are now under corn borer quaranti! 
who had thought up to the day the pest was 
fonnd in their fields, that they were safe. 
The corn borer is making a steady advance- 


What is the nature of the damage do 
by the corn borer, is a question I asked last 
year. The borer, itself, answered this for 1 
as I saw its work from time to time thruout 
the season. The answer it gave me was that 
when it first gains admission to a field, 
decreases the yield by doing damage to t! 
stalk and ear. Then, as it multiplies in num- 
ber, it destroys the entire crop. 

I did not see any fields last year where the 
crop had been entirely destroyed by t 
borer. I did see fields that had been consid- 
erably damaged. If I am correctly informed, 


the amount of damage done any place in o 


country has not reached the extent of total 


destruction. However, across the national boundary line in 
Canada from whence the borer came to our fields, it is said 
that entire fields have been ruined to the extent that they 
resembled the fields in our country after they have been 
hogged down for a season. In this lies the real problem of 





over winter as a caterpillar. 
Its favorite haunts are the 
cornstalks and corncobs. It 
really spends ten months of 
its time in this stage of its 
life cycle. So one of the 
principal means for its de- 
struction is by cutting the 
stalks after the manner set 
forth in the quarantine 
order. 

There are some difficul- 
ties in the way of destroying 
the borer by cutting and 
burning the  cornstalks. 
Chief among these is the 
fact that it likes to hiber- 
nate in the lowest part of 
the stalk. Hence, if the 
corn stubble is left standing 
at the usual height, as is the 
case when the corn is cut 
for fodder or for the silo, 
there are countless numbers 
of borers left in these stub- 
bles. 

The errand that had 
caused my trip into Ohio 
took me to Cleveland one 
day. While there a man 
showed me a map of the 
United States which had 





































been made especially to 
show the advancement that 
the corn borer has made 
since it first entered the 
country. The map showed just a small infected area in 1921. 
That is the first year the borer is known to have been at 
work in the cornfields of our country. The next year the 
map showed it had spread to the east and to the south and 
to the west. Then for 1923 it showed a still further spread 
in all these directions. The next year showed another steady 
gain in the area covered. Each year the borer had gained a 
foothold in a larger area, because it had a larger front from 
which to advance. 

; I have not seen a map showing the advancement made in 
. 1925. I do not need a map, for last fall I saw the borer at 
















Government scientists studying the Eu ropean corn borer 


after the manner formerly 
worms?” 
borer is up for discussion. 


fighting this pest. “Shall 
we hold our cornfields for 
the hogs or turn them over 
to the borers?’’ 

A man who had visited 
some of the Canadian fields 
showed me a vial, perhaps 
five inches in length and 
three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter. It was filled with 
borers he had taken from 
one stalk of corn. There 
were about seventy of the 
borers, each about an inch 
in length.. The bodies of 
most of them were of a dark 
brown color shading to pink. 
All had dark brown or black 
heads. The stalk from 
which those borers were 
taken had been weakened 
to such an extent that it 
had fallen without develop- 
ing an ear. The borer has 
infected the fields of cer- 
tain counties in Ontario 
longer than it has been at 
work in our country. As it 
gains in numbers in our own 
cornbelt, we may well ex- 
pect. damage as great as it is 
inflicting in Canada, unless 
control measures are mad¢ 
effective. 

“Why don’t they kill th: 
borer by spraying or poiso! 
ing as grasshoppers ar 
killed, or by using trenches 


employed in destroying arm) 
That is what people constantly ask me when the 


The borer has made itself proof against all the ordinary 


means of controlling insects. 


It cannot be destroyed by 


spraying because it feeds within the corn plant. The ordi- 
nary poison spray will not get to where it is feeding because 
it will lodge on the outside of the plant while the insect 1s 


eating in safety on the inside. 


Poisoning is not possible for the same reasons that all 


efforts to kill by spraying are failures. 





(Continued on page 74 
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Cassidy Is an All Around Good Farmer 


His Income Is Derived From Many Sources 


By C. A. LOVELL 








The barn and silo 


HE kind of balance which Mr. and Mrs. N. A. Cassidy 
are practicing on their Reno county, Kansas, farm has 
a number of elements or factors entering into its make- 
up. Stated in alphabetical order, they are: alfalfa, bees, 
chickens, cows, corn, hogs, an orchard, sorghums, sudan 
grass, sweet clover and wheat. These might be called the 
primary elements. Of a secondary nature is the cream and 
skimmilk, the eggs and poultry breeding stock, the grain 
crops, and the surplus cows and hogs that are available for 
sale each year. There may also be some others; but the 
ones named are sufficient to give an indication that the 
Cassidys are not wheat farmers pure and simple, even if 
they do happen to live in a wheat country. 
Going back a few years, the Cassidys lived in a small town, 
and while there they came 
into possession of a Jersey 














The poultry flock 


are more than six years old, and all are descended directly 
from the original foundation scrubs and purebred sires. 
Of course, the same sire has not been used all the time, and 
taken by and large the herd is an example of improvement 
thru breeding. 

At the time of my visit, Cassidy was milking nineteen 
cows. Six more were due to freshen shortly. All of the 
work of caring for them, even to that of hand milking, is 
done by the family. Incidentally, it may be noted all of the 
work of the farm, except on special occasions like wheat 
harvest, is done by the family; and even in wheat harvest 
enough cows have always been milked so that the income 
from the cream paid, or more than paid, the cost of extra 
labor. No going to the bank to borrow money for that 

purpose. 
“Some folks tell me that it 





calf and a heifer that was 
red but of otherwise unknewn 
lineage. That started them 
in the direction of their life 
work because, with two cows 
on their hands, it seemed the 
natural thing that they 
should sell milk to their 
neighbors. The outcome was 
that they soon found them- 
selves with more of a de- 

nd than they could sup- 








is too much work,” Cassidy 
remarked. “They say that 
a man who has worked all 
day in a harvest field has no 
business milking a bunch of 
cows night and morning and 
separating the cream. Well, 
I know it is hard work—I 
guess I am in a position to 
give expert testimony—but 
just the same I[ am doing it 
and I am going to keep on 








ply with their little herd, and 
no way of increasing 
the herd unless they got more 
lL. 
heir first move was to a farm owned by one of Mrs. 
Cassidy’s brothers, where they lived for five years. The 
rd and the chicken flock grew, and now the family lives 
. place of its own, one which is being paid for out of the 
fits of the system of farming that has been adopted. 
[t is a little difficult to know just where to start in telling 
it the Cassidy plan, but if a visitor happens to meet 
Mrs. Cassidy first upon his arrival at the farm, the chances 
re that he will be started with the chickens whether he wills 
it way or not. That’s because the flock of white rocks 
Mrs. Cassidy’s special pride, and because taking care of 
irds is her special duty. 
), the visitor is likely to be introduced first to Betty 
or perhaps to Betty Ann and her full brother Bobby. 
ery strict manner of speaking, these two chickens are 
‘assidy pride. 
t, if the visitor gets into Cassidy’s hands, he is slated 
trip to the barnyard where the dairy herd is to be 
L. 
re are several things of interest about this herd. 
First of all, the cows are all grade Jerseys, not a purebred 
g them except for the heifers which the two Cassidy 
are raising as theic calf club projects. The sire, how- 
is a purebred; and it is this fact which accounts for 
profitableness of the herd as a whole, for every one of 
lifty-five head has been raised on the Cassidy farm, none 


Cassidy and a few of his Jerseys 





doing it; and so far as I can 
see it hasn’t hurt me in the 
least.”’ 

Of course, the Cassidys 
grow wheat. They couldn’t very well do otherwise in a 
country where wheat is the principal crop—and anyway 
the wheat itself fits in very well with the cows because it 
furnishes pasture in fall, winter and early spring; the straw 
is available for supplemental feed; and after harvest the crab 
grass that always shoots up in the stubble fields is good 
pasture for any animals. 

One of the Cassidy hobbies is to produce right on the 
farm all the feed that the cattle, chickens and other stock 
need. They come so very near to doing it that it may be 
accepted as an accomplished fact. “Make the farm sup- 
port itself,” is a vital plank in their platform. 

There is an orchard on the place that might seem at 
first glance to be merely a factory for making a few bushels 
of fruit in the proper seasons. It is that, and in reasonably 
favorable years it produces all the fruit the family can take 
care of. But in addition to the major product of the fruit 
the orchard makes the best kind of a place for the chickens 
on hot summer days; and in the flowering season its blos- 
soms give twelve stands of bees a perfect pasture of their 
own. When the orchard flowers are gone, the bees find an- 
other pasture in a ten-acre alfalfa patch, and this year they 
will have a three-acre field of sweet clover to fall back on 
when they want it. 

On the matter of skimmilk, the Cassidys have something 
to say that is interesting. “Wedon’t (Continued on page 60 
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Kees Disease Away From the Water Supply 


Simple Ways to Guard Your Family’s Health 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


S a boy, I remember one thing above all others about 
A the old home place, and that is the well where all of 
the water for household use was drawn. It was a dug 
well about four feet in diameter and twenty-five or thirty 
feet deep. It was rocked up with limestone masonry laid 
with wonderful regularity by some master of the art, long 
since departed no doubt. The curb was one large slab of 
limestone with a great hole drilled in the top, over which 
was a latticed structure in which hung the well wheel with 
the two buckets dangling on heavy ropes. Did the water 
taste good? No, it never tasted. It was clear, sparkling and 
cool always. But now to the point. Once an over ambitious 
hen fell in the well, drowned and no one was the 
wiser until one day we drew up feathers in the 
bucket. Imagine the state of mind of the household 
and the cleaning and drawing of water that took 
place that day. 

The fact of the matter is that the pollution of 
well waters too often takes place from foreign ma- 
terial falling in from the top. No, not 
always a hen perhaps, but this is what 
happens. The ground around the top 
of the curb becomes sunken and low. 
A heavy rain washes contamination 
from the surrounding ground surface 
into the shaft, down it trickles right 
where it ought not to be into the water 
supply. Or maybe the pump platform 
is made of boards over which everyone 
walks and the chickens come for a drink. 





Someone carelessly pumps out a few > 
dippersful of water to get a cool drink; 38 
the platform gets a good washing, but ro 
where does the waste water go? I leave 23 
you to guess. Ps 


Fortunately, the dug well is rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past. It is par- 
ticularly dangerous because it often de- 
pends on water close to the surface for a 
supply. Then, it is so easy 
for a burrowing animal to 
lead a hole from some out- 
side source down along the 
open curbing. The result is 
obvious if a heavy rain 
comes along. Maybe noth- 
ing happens but does it pay 
to take a chance with the 
health of the family? Pol- 
lution from the surface is 
not confined alone to dug 
wells because, too often, the 
top of the curbing of bored 
wells is allowed to get in 
bad shape or a poorly built pump is used with no provision 
for drainage. Then the results are the same. 

Figure 1 shows how even a dug well may be made safe 
so far as surface pollution is concerned. The platform should 
be tight and crowned so that the drainage always runs off 
at the edges. Then, make the sides of the curb tight down 
for a distance of five feet so that there is no chance of this 
or any other water getting into the well from the top. This 
may be done by cementing the curbing tightly or by tamping 
clay around the outside of the curb as shown at ‘“‘A,”’ Fig. 1. 
The platform may be made of concrete reinforced with hog 
fence wire as will be described later or it may be made of 
two thicknesses of two-inch plank fitted tightly together 
to prevent leakage. The curb of the dug well may be made 
of solid concrete or concrete may be plastered on to the rock 
for a distance of five or six feet down from the top. The 
tighter it is made, the less the danger of pollution from 
flood water and less vermin will enter. 

The platform may be made in one solid slab and be 
removed when it is desired to enter the well or better yet 
a manhole may be left in it. These manholes may be made 
by casting a concrete cover in an old dishpan and then 
placing the pan in the slab to form the proper sized hole to 
senminiadiake the cover. (See Fig. 1.) 
















Any water system which requires a force pump at the wel 
should be equipped with a pump pit as shown in Fig. : 
This pit permits one to get at the pump and connectio: 
easily. It should be made at least 4 feet square and 5 feet 6 
inches deep. The side walls may be bricked up or made | 
concrete 5 inches thick. The platform is sometimes made « 
2-inch plank but a much better job results if concrete is used 
After the side walls are built, a false floor is constructed 
plank and the concrete platform is run in place. The rein- 
forcing used may be in the form of woven wire hog fencing 
or )4-inch iron rods spaced 8 inches apart and placed near 
the bottom of the slab. Holes are left in the concrete so 
that the pump may be bolted rigidly in place 

Most of these pump pits which I have seen are made ver; 
inconveniently. Ordinarily the pump is placed in the centc: 
and there is no room in the pit to work with wrenches. Th 
better plan is to place the pit to one side 
of the well allowing all the room possib|: 
in which to use pipe tools when making 
repairs or preparing to pull the pump. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

In Fig. 2 a bored well is shown and it 
should be noticed that the curb is ce- 
mented in such a way that no water which 
leaks into the pump pit can run back into 
the well. Some means of drainage should 
be provided for the escape of 
water from the pit. A two-inch 
hole in one corner leading into 
a small cavity filled with gravel 
will serve to do the trick. 

The concrete top is tight and 
crowned a little for drainage. A 
manhole 18 inches across is left 




































R for entrance. A very neat job 

results if a cast iron 

MAN HOLE cistern cover is used. 

a = — When the top of the 

st” ay well is properly pro- 

} 2 ° tected, there is almost 

Sle $8 °K _ no danger of eontami- 
5 | 35} 2 nation from that source. 

a of |. There are locations where 

2 Sil} 3} some danger may be en- 

7 SI. countered from pollution 

a A reaching the well from the 

. : privy vault, barnyard or 

cesspool. For instance, on 

many river bottoms the 

farm water supply is drawn 





from a shallow, gravel layer. 
This gravel sheet often car- 
ries ground water which 
moves in the same general 
direction as does the stream. Owing to the coarse, porous 
nature of river bottom soils, there could easily be danger of 
a privy vault or cesspool polluting the water in a well if it 
were located on the down stream side from them. As a 
matter of fact, the cesspool and open privy vault are always 
dangerous and should be abolished by law. Better methods 
of sewage disposal will be described in this series of articles. 
As a matter of safety, it is always better to locate any 
source of pollution such as a privy vault at least 200 feet 
from the well. 

Water from ponds or streams should never be used in 
the house because such sources of water supply are too likely 
to be polluted. Ice may not be used from such ponds or 
streams except for indirect cooling purposes. One had just 
as well drink water from a foul, polluted pond as to use the 
ice from it in iced tea. Spring water is almost always pure 
and may be used without question if properly protected by 
a spring house. Springs ordinarily emerge from the side of a 
hill or bluff, often seeming to bubble up from unknown 
depths. Fig. 3 shows how a small concrete spring house may 
be made. The top may be a solid concrete slab. The sides 
as well as the top should be reinforced with some old iron 
rods. The bottom is covered with coarse gravel or crushed 
rock and the water is carried away in a pipe as shown. 


Fig. 2 
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Views of Distant Countries 
A New Rival of King Tut’s Tomb 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








two trips around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic twenty times and made 
He has rambi 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 


thru more than thirty 





ESS than two years ago 
S there appeared in “‘Birds- 
eye Views” a brief de- 
scription of the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen and the story 
of the author’s visit to it and 
experiences in the ruins of 
Karnak and other Egyptian 
wonders. When the mummy 
of King Tut was taken from 
its tomb it had reposed for 
3.273 years. Now comes the story of the search for and finding 
of what is believed to be the tomb of King Senefru, who lived 
2.500 years before King Tut was born. It was the intention of 
the writer to describe a visit to the ruins of Baalbek—the Baal 
of the bible—this month, but the finding of this new tomb will 
take us to Egypt again and we will visit Baalbek next month. 
King Tut’s tomb is located almost 500 miles up the Nile from 
Cairo, and to reach it means a long, tiresome journey. This 
newly discovered tomb, which bids fair to not only rival but 
greatly outdo that of King Tut, is less than a dozen miles from 
Cairo and one can get into an auto at the hotel door and be 
whirled to within a couple of hundred yards of the opening in 
fifteen minutes’ time. As 
this new tomb is almost 
within the shadow of the r 
greatest of all the Pyra- 
mids, a brief description of 
this mighty structure that 
was called one of the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient 
World will not be out of 
place. 

Men of science are begin- 
ning to appreciate this vast 
structure. It stands today, 
says Dr. Seiss, at the head 
of the world in age, in 
vastness of dimensions and 
perfection of workmanship. 








same angle as the passage I 
had already come thru. The 
joints of the masonry in this 
dark hall are marvelous. It 
must have been a tremendous 
job to cut these massive stones 
so they would fit to an exact 
nicety in this great gallery, 
which is built on an angle of 
nearly forty-five degrees. 

Another small horizontal passage of twenty-two feet and I 
was in the King’s Chamber. It is 35x17x19 feet and made of 
wonderfully fitted blocks of granite. Nine great slabs of granite, 
more than eighteen feet long, form the roof. Above this are 
five small chambers and no one knows what they were for. 
The great, lidless red granite sarcophagus that evidently held 
the body of the Pharoah for whose tomb the pyramid was built 
is in one end of the chamber. A powerful light revealed the skill 
of the workmen for those mighty stones are so perfectly fitted 
together that in many places the thinnest knife will not pass 
between them. 

Getting out of the pyramid was even harder than getting into 
it, for the heat was very depressing and the air bad. While 
I would not care to make 
the trip into the interior 
again, it was a wonderful 
i experience and no visitor 

to the pyramid should miss 
it. To see the interior in- 
creases one’s admiration for 
the skill and workmanship 
of the toilers of long ago. 

For more than one year 
the Harvard-Boston expe- 
dition led by Dr. Reisner 
has been working on a spot 
only 200 yards east of this 
great pyramid. On clearin 
away the accumulation o 
debris of the ages, these 








It really seems that its 
builders knew secrets about 
mathematics, hydraulics, as- 
tronomy and other sciences 
that are just being found out after all of these thousands of 
years. There is no instance where the architects ever miscalcu- 
lated even to the fraction of an inch. This is most remarkable 
when one considers that this pyramid is the most gigantic 
structure ever erected on the earth. 

In several visits to this pyramid it was only a little more than 
one year ago that I deltea to go into the interior of the struc- 
ture. On the north face, about forty-tive feet up from the ground, 
is a small opening a little more than three feet square. This 
passage is more red 300 feet long and descends to a subter- 
ranean chamber ninety feet below the ground which is directly 
in the center of the thirteen-acre base of the pyramid. 

Of course, all of these passages are very dark and gloomy and 
difficult to pass thru. While the ventilation system of the 
pyramid was scientifically perfect when it was built, yet during 
the ages many of the vents have been closed so that now the 
air is impure and the heat almost suffocating. In fact, if I had 
been the first one to enter the passage, I would have given it 
up. Just a short distance ahead of me was a large man and 
altho he panted like a racehorse and declared that the skin 
was all off his knees before he went a hundred feet, I felt per- 
fectly safe. 

Descending 125 feet we came to a great granite door at an 
entrance that leads upward to the center of the structure above 
the ground. This upward passage is quite steep and much of 
the way one has to crawl on hands and knees. To make it 
easier, boards with cleats upon them have been placed at the 
bottom a part of the distance. 

Climbing up this slippery passage about 130 feet we came 
to the entrance of a great hall: in fact, three passages join at 
this point. One of these is 127 feet long and exactly level, leading 
into the Queen’s Chamber. This is said to be a beautifully built 
room nearly twenty-five feet square and about the same 
height. The stones in the pent roof are exquisitely fitted to- 
gether. Air vents lead from this chamber in various directions. 

At this three-point entrance one passage leads almost straight 
down for nearly 200 feet. This is only about two feet square. 
Che third entrance leads to the Great Hall, which is 151 feet 
long, seven feet wide and twenty-eight feet high and on the 


Plowing near the pyramids in Egypt 


excavators found a great 
bed of plaster of paris. On 
breaking up this plaster of 
paris they found a stone 
step cut in the native limestone of that region. 

Quarrying downwards these workmen found a stone stairway 
filled with more plaster of paris and immense blocks of masonry. 
They kept on to the bottom and there was nothing but native 
rock—the stairway ended nowhere. There was no visible crack 
in the bedrock, but these men well knew that this stairway was 
built for some purpose. 

Workmen begen to scrape this bedrock with knives and it 
was seemingly one solid mass that had never been touched. But 
one day this continued scraping revealed a cunningly fitted 
joint. This was a fitting reward for months of toil for the mo- 
ment that joint was discovered Dr. Reisner and his coworkers 
knew that they were on the verge of one of the most remarkable 
discoveries of all history. 

Lest you think that this work was easily done just remember 
one hundred native workmen toiled many months and removed 
thousands of tons of debris before it was certain that anything 
would be found, altho they had found clues that urged them to 
continue in the face of seeming defeat. They had excavated 
this stairway down 100 feet but their patient toil was produce 
tive of wonderful results. 

When the workmen had forced a small passage into a dark 
chamber, they little dreamed of what was on the inside. By 
means of two very powerful mirrors, one at the top and the 
other at the bottom of the shaft, they were able to throw the 
rays of the blinding sun into the chamber itself. 

They beheld a great alabaster sarcophagus over which rested 
a very wonderful gold canopy. Around this the chamber seems 
to have been filled with furniture much of which was partly 
covered with gold. But the woodwork was largely decayed and 
was only held together by the gold plate and other metal cover- 
ings and fastenings. 

I have seen much of the gold-covered furniture that was 
taken from the tomb of King Tut and it was nearly all in a fair 
state of preservation. But this tomb of. King Senefru was 
ora 2,500 years older than that of King Tut. Senefru lived 
»efore the Egyptians had developed their system of embalming 
bodies of the dead or preserving wood. 


It is thought that this decayed (Continued on page 62 










































PLANTING RASPBERRIES 


Will you please tell us how far apart 
it is best to plant raspberries, both in the 
row and the distance apart of the rows?— 
W. M. A., Branton. 

Raspberries are planted in rows from 
six to eight feet apart, and from two and 
a half to four feet apart in the row. You 
can plant the red raspberries somewhat 
closer, ordinarily, than the blackcaps, but 
it is well to leave plenty of room for culti- 
vation and handling of the crop in either 
case. Ordinarily it is best to have the 
rows at least seven feet apart; eight feet 
will do no harm. 


GRAPE PROPAGATION 


I am writing to learn how to cut off 
canes from the grapevines, and set them 
out. Some tell me I can set them out as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground. 
Some say wait until the leaves start on the 
vines, and I am writing to you to know 
the correct way. You will find enclosed a 
two-cent stamp.—L. O., Minn. ; 

Cuttings are employed in yes ass 
the grape. In all ordinary cases, hardw 
cuttings are made from the ripened canes 
in autumn or winter when the vines are 
pruned. It is advisable to take the cut- 
tings before the canes have been exposed 
to much cold. Choose only those canes 
that are well matured, solid, and rather 
short-jointed. In common practice, the 
cuttings are made in two-bud lengths, the 
lower cut being close to the bud. The cut- 
tings will range from six to ten inches in 
length. The cuttings are tied in bundles 
of fifty or one hundred, and stored in sand, 
moss or sawdust in a cellar, until spring, in 
order that callusing may take place, when 
they are planted in rows in the open. For 
most planting it is advisable to procure 
well-grown plants from the nursery. 


COKE ASHES AS FERTILIZER 


Will you please inform me whether or 
not coke ashes can be used as a fertilizer? 
—E. H. O., Mo. 

Coke ashes, like other ashes from coal or 
coal products, are of no value as fertilizer 
from thestandpoint of plant food. Buton 
many soils it is possible to use them profit- 
ably from thestandpoint of correction of an 
excessively heavy physical character which 
the soil may possess. Naturally, it is sug- 
gested that only small quantities are 
applied for this purpose. 


VALUE OF BARLEY FOR COWS 


Would you please tell me the feeding 
value of barley for dairy cows? I am feed- 
ing a ration of two-thirds ground oats and 
one-third ground barley. Would it be ad- 
visable to sell the barley and feed bran 
instead? Do you think it would be profit- 
able to include oilmeal in the ration?— 
A. H., Minn. 

Barley has about the same feeding 
value as corn for dairy cattle. Barley is a 
carbonaceous concentrate, while bran is a 
concentrate relatively rich in protein, 
hence these two concentrates have quite 
different parts in the ration. I do not know 
what you are feeding in the way of 
roughage. That would determine in a 
large measure what you should feed in the 
grain ration. Presuming that you are feed- 
ing about a pound of alfalfa for each one 
hundred pounds live weight of the indi- 
vidual cow, and the cows are getting 
all the shredded corn fodder or other car- 
bonaceous roughage they will eat, a very 
good grain ration could be made up of 
four parts ground barley, four nate ground 
oats, two parts wheat bran. With alfalfa 
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in the ration, linseed oilmeal will be less 
necessary. However, if you do not have 
alfalfa or other legume forage, it would 
be wise for you to add to the above grain 
ration, one or two parts of linseed oilmeal. 
Of course, the grain is fed at the rate of 
about one pound of grain for each three 
and one-half to four pounds of milk pro- 
duced by the individual cow. 


CONTROL OF ROOT ROT OF 
LARKSPUR 

We enjoy larkspur very much in our 
flower garden, but the last two years we 
have had serious trouble with the lark- 
> ed root rotting, and the tops blight. Is 
there any way we can keep the larkspurs 
from dying from this disease?—Mrs. R. D. 
O., Illinois. 

A control measure which has been rec- 
ommended quite highly for the difficulty 
you have been experiencing is corrosive 
sublimate. Dissolve one ounce of cor- 
rosive sublimate in x gallons of water and 
treat the soil around each plant with about 
one-fourth pint of the liquid. Since this 
is very poisonous, caution must be used 
in handling it, and it must not be allowed 
to become accessible to animals of any 
sort. 


CONTROL OF CUTWORMS 


Cutworms have been very bad in every 
strawberry bed which we have planted the 
last three years. We are planning on 
planting another bed this year and we 
wish you would inform us if there is 
any way we can handle the plants, or an 

ison which we could put on that will 

elp control these pests.—C. T. T., Ind. 

An inexpensive poison bait is usually 
very effective in controlling the cutworms 
in a newly planted strawberry plantation. 
The following formula is enough for about 
five acres and you can make up smaller 
quantities according to the same propor- 
tion: 

Bran, 20 pounds 

Paris Green, 1 pound 

Cheap Syrup, 2 quarts 

Three lemons 

Three and one-half gallons water 

The bran and paris green are mixed dry. 
The juice of the lemons is squeezed into 
the water, and the peel and pulp is chopped 
to fine bits and added to the water. oom 
dissolve the sirup in the water and fruit 
mixture and stir the liquid into the 
bran thoroly in order to dampen it evenly. 

It is suggested that the poison bait be 
applied in the evening, since cutworms 
are night feeders, and the bait will thus 
be fresher than if it is applied earlier in the 
day. 


MOISTURE LOSS DURING INCUBA- 
TION 


One time I saw a table that showed the 
loss of weight of 100 eggs during incuba- 
tion in the incubator. This was to be used 
to indicate whether the moisture supply 
was proper or not. Could you furnish me 
the table as I cannot locate it now?— 
Mrs. C. M. T., Minnesota. 

I believe the table you refer to is one 
which was published about two years ago 
in the columns of Successful Farming. The 
eggs are placed upon the trays ready for 
the incubator, being sure that the trays 
are thoroly dry. It is well to have had 
them in the incubator while the incubator 
was running for two or three days previ- 
ously, , The trays are placed on scales read- 





ing to ounces and the total weight of eggs 
and trays noted. Then, after about six 
days, they are weighed again, and the 
difference is the actual loss in the weight o/ 
the eggs. If it is found that the eggs have 
not lost as much as they should in weight, 
give more ventilation, or move the incu- 
bator to a drier location. After the eggs 
have been tested for infertile eggs, weigh 
again, and proceed as before. If eggs lose 
too much weight, give more moisture. If 
they lose too ittle, give more ventilation. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Days Loss in Ounces 
EE ee ee ee ne 1.65 
| ren Fae: 11.72 
9.. 15.16 
EE Pere eee 18.60 
iy RR Sa Ke Raynes 22.10 
RSS eee , . 25.66 
DE di cicaSascdenehwewcel 30.99 


The above is the loss in weight in 
ounces per 100 eggs. 


THOSE FINE LARGE ROSES 


How do some folks get the fine, large 
roses in profusion while many of the rest of 
us cannot get them?—B. D. S., IIL 

There is too little realization of the im- 
portance of pruning in getting the large 
size and a considerable number of roses 
The first pues made on roses, made 
after they are planted, should be given 
when the plants are dormant. All of the 
branches on teas and hybrid tea varieties 
of roses may be removed to within six or 
eight inches of the ground, in the first 
pruning. In the case of hardy perpetual 
varieties, approximately tewdiiits of the 
growth of the prsecine season should be 
removed. Each year, after climbing roses 
have finished their blooming period, 
sae ge J in August, all dead wood or 

ead shoots, weak branches, and’ old 
canes, should be removed. 

Those who have roses should use care 
to remove winter protection before growth 
starts early in the spring. 

Of course, all roses should have rich, 
well-drained soil abundantly supplied with 
humus, and plenty of sun, and free circula- 
tion of air. 


TROUBLE OVER A HEDGE 


My neighbor and I are having some 
misunderstanding about a hedge that 
ow on the line between our farms. I 

ave been maintaining half of the fence 
and my neighbor the other. My part is a 
wire fence, and my neighbor’s a hedge 
which is now big enough for If I] 
have a right to half of them, would I have 
a right to cut them, as they are damaging 
my crops?—L. C. F., Mo. 

Since the hedge fence belongs to your 
neighbor, the posts belong to him too. 
But you can compel your neighbor to 
keep the hedge trimmed. The Missouri 
law provides that the owner of a hedge 
fence constituting a line fence shall 
“properly trim the same at least once a 
year, to a height not greater than four and 
a half feet and to a breadth not greater 
than three feet.’’ Brush must be thrown 
on his own side of the fence. If owner of 
hedge fails to trim the same, the ieved 
owner may have it done at the former’s 
expense. A nearby justice of the peace 
should be consulted los information just 
how to proceed if the neighbor refuses, on 
friendly request, to trim the hedge. 


Handbook for Better Feeding of Live- 
stock, assembled by the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has been revised and brought up to 
date. It is well worth a letter to the de- 
partment, 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER CG kninlont. 





Thomas Jefferson and his chief 
assistant looking over some newly- 
inaported cattle. 

While among the greatest of our 
early statesmen, he was proud to be 
known as ‘‘The Farmer Jefferson” 
and to his scientific enthusiasm and 
wise counsel the American farmer is 
greatly indebted for his leadership 
in the stock-raising industry. 


Pedigreed Performance 


breeds of stock for the attri- 

butes which he knows will 
produce desired results—so each 
type of Firestone Tire is built to 
render a special service. 


J be as the farmer chooses his 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons 
are an excellent example of this— 
built with special care to give the 
needed combination of strength 
with flexibility to stand the extra 
strain of this type. The famous 
Firestone process of Gum-Dipping 
thoroughly insulates every fiber 
of every cord in rubber, and the 
tire consistently comes through 





with economical, comfortable 
performance. 


It does particularly good work 
over theuncertain roads of spring. 
The broad Firestone tread passes 
over the bad spots and muddy 
places with a safe, sure hold. It 
easily bridges the ruts and absorbs 
rough stones, protecting both the 
car and its occupants from shocks 
and vibration. 


Get this “pure-bred” value. Pro- 
tect your car and your pocketbook 
with tires that have the name and 
reputation which you can trust. 
See the Firestone dealer today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


e Firestone 



















































DO YOUR BUILDINGS NEED PAINT? 


N a recent trip totaling more than 1,000 

miles, I was surprised at the number 
of farm buildings in need of paint. Very 
few farmsteads presented a set of buildings 
well protected by paint. Being a farmer, 
I could well understand the reason for this, 
knowing the trying times thru which farm- 
ers have passed during the last five years. 
But neglecting needed painting is very 
expensive economy. 

Painting adds to the life of the building 
by preventing rotting. Rots are due to 
fungus growth in or on the wood and are 
greatly encouraged by moisture in the 
wood. Painting helps keep the moisture 
out and the lead soaking in poisons the 


fungi. ide 
Then, painting is worth the cost in the 
improved appearance of the place. In 


fact, it increases the valuation of the farm 
and marks the farmer as progressive and 
prosperous. 

By selecting a combination of colors 
that blend well together and using them on 
all of the buildings, the farmstead may be 

iven the appearance of unity. A white 
Seam, a red barn and a brown hen house, 
as I saw on one farm, does not suggest that 
they all belong to one farm. On another 
place I saw a white house trimmed in gray 
with all the other buildings painted gray 
with white trimmings. This made a very 
attractive combination. Another farmer 
had used red and white, painting the house 
white with red roof and the other buildings 
red with white trimming. Two colors are 
enough to use in painting the farmstead for 
it is hard to get desired results with more 
than two colors.—C. F., Mo. 


ALFALFA OR SWEET CLOVER 

Which shall I plant, alfalfa or sweet 
clover? That is becoming a familiar 
question in my locality. 

This is the situation in my home com- 
munity. At present a good grade of home 
grown alfalfa seed can be bought from the 
growers for $7 a bushel. Sweet clover seed 
from the growers costs $5 a bushel. We 
have a soil that will grow good crops of 
alfalfa without liming. Sweet clover does 
equally well. 

One neighbor expressed his opinion as 
follows: “It seems to me that a man 
would be foolish to plant sweet clover cost- 
ing $5 a bushel when he could plant alfalfa 
at $7 a bushel and be sure of success.” 
However, upon further conversation I 
found that one little doubt remained in his 
mind. ‘“There’s only one thing I’m afraid 
of,’ he said. “We have had quite a hard 
fight with grass in our alfalfa lately. Quite 
a little of the patch I want to plant has soil 
that is in rather poor physical condition, 
the kind which often goes to grass that 
kills out the alfalfa.” 

That is where we sweet clover fans have 
the edge on those who are not yet con- 
vinced. There is hardly a farm in my 
neighborhood without its bad _ spots 
where seemingly nothing but sweet clover 
will thrive. If given any chance at all, it 
will take the grass that usually destroys 
alfalfa in such spots. 

Another objection that my friend voiced 
was that he hated to put $5 a bushel into 
seed and have the job to do over again in 
two years if he wanted sweet clover. We 
who grow sweet clover here in this com- 
munity find that it is very seldom neces- 
sary to re-seed a patch at the end of two 








years. It re-seeds itself readily. I know 
of one patch that was seeded eleven years 
ago and has furnished pasture and seed 
crops for ten years in succession and is as 
healthy and vigorous as it ever was. 

On our farm we cut our first seed crop 
last summer. As I write this (the first 
of December) enough young sweet clover 
plants are standing in that patch to seed 
two or three patches of its size, all volun- 
teer plants and all doing well. The patch 
was pastured heavily and a good seed 
crop taken from it. 

Sweet clover makes fair hay but cannot 
compare with alfalfa for use as hay. We 
believe it much superior to almost any- 
thing we have tried for dairy cow pasture 
and use it as such. It helps lengthen our 
grazing season more than two months 

ere, carries a relatively large amount of 
stock to the acre, returns a good seed 
crop and reseeds itself from year to year. 

For a quick-acting soil improvement 
crop sweet clover has no peer. It will 
help build run down patches quicker than 
anything we know of. Planted in a crop 
of oats it will furnish a large amount of 
green manure to plow under the following 
spring in addition to adding much nitro- 
gen to the soil thru its roots. In this com- 
munity sweet clover patches have added 
as much as ten bushels of oats and three 
to five bushels of wheat to the acre 
yield. 

Of course, we would not think of sub- 
stituting sweet clover for alfalfa, or of even 
decreasing the alfalfa acreage (it really 
needs increasing) but we do believe a 
small patch of sweet clover would prove 
—— on every livestock farm. It will 
engthen the pasturing season for cows and 
pigs two months, improve the poorer pieces 
of land, and furnish a cash seed crop, if 
desired. 

Sweet clover will help save the alfalfa. 
You know what a temptation it is to turn 
the cows in on the alfalfa patch and let 
them clean up after the first fall freeze. 
This grazing always results in great dam- 
age to the alfalfa. With a patch of clover 
ready for pasture in the fall this tempta- 
tion will not exist.—R. D., Kan. 


RECORDS GUIDE HIM 

Milford House of Cass county, Indiana, 
has been keeping a detailed set of farm 
records for some time. He finds these 
valuable as an aid to reducing still further 
the production costs on his farm. His 
average costs for the last two years are 
interesting since his is a general farm 
operated in the way common to the Mis- 
sissippi basin. 

The averages for the last two years show 
that it cost House $97.40 to keep each 
horse a year. The horses averaged 978 
hours of productive labor each year which 
makes the horse labor cost just a shade 
under ten cents an hour. So he charged 
ten cents an hour for horse labor and 34 
cents an hour for man labor. 

It has cost 66 cents to haul each load of 
manure to the field and spread it. 

House owns a tractor and in this time 
he has used his tractor 742 hours. It has 
consumed 1.85 gallons of kerosene per hour 
and the cost of this power has been 68.7 
cents an hour. 

“This looks like a high cost per hour,” 
said House, “but viewed from the stand- 
point of doing more work in an hour and 
also that it will stand long hours of work 
at seasons of the year when horses cannot 
be hurried, the tractor fits in well with our 
general scheme of farming.” 

A great many farmers who have limed 
their farms or contemplate doing so in the 
near future can get a line on their outlay 
by applying local costs. At his railroad 
station, limestone costs $1.50 per ton and 
the House farm is a little more than three 
miles from the station. He uses an end- 
gate spreader to distribute the limestone 
after having dumped it in piles in the field 
when it was trucked from the railway 
station. Counting cost of limestone, truck 
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hire, machinery cost and man and horse 
labor, when this limestone has been spread 
on the field, it has cost $3.05 per ton. 

Average production costs of wheat and 
corn on this farm during the seasons of 
1924 and 1925 show that it cost $29.30 
an acre to grow corn and $23.10 to grow 
wheat. 

To be blunt, the farmer has but one job 
and that is to maintain the selling price 
of his products above the cost price. 
To do this, there are but two alternatives 
one is to raise the selling price of his stuff; 
the other is to lower his costs. Raising 
the selling price of farm products may be 
accomplished in a small way by improving 
the quality; however, in a larger way, what 
remedy there is lies in organization. In- 
dividual farmers can, by studying their 
business, often reduce their costs very 
markedly but the only man who can do 
this is the man who knows what his pres- 
ent costs actually are. The next best thing 
is the costs of a neighbor who operates 
under the same general conditions. From 
this standpoint, Milford House’s figures 
are valuable, since he tries to com- 
pute all of the cost factors.—I. J. M., 

nd. 


A HANDY MAIL BOX 


All roads in our township are graded so 
a ditch two or three feet deep 1s formed 
at sides, and it makes it unhandy for the 
mail carrier to get at the mail box at the 
side of the road without going in the 
ditch, and it makes it dangerous to set a 
post out in the road. So I overcame the 
trouble by building one that answers the 
purpose all right. 

It is made of one-inch gaspipe. The 
piece for the mail box is twelve feet long 
the upright piece four feet long with eye 
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bolts for hinges. The cross bar can be 
wood or a long leaf from an old buggy 
spring. The springs are heavy screen door 
springs which answer nicely, and if any- 
thing runs against it, it will swing out of 
the way and come back in place, and do 
no damage. The mail carrier does not have 
to get in the ditch and you can draw the 
mail box around to the side, take out your 
mail, let go and it will go back to place—. 
S. M. C., Il. 


THE SCUM ON PONDS 


In some of your issues last winter you 
gave a solution that would remove the 
green scum off of ponds or water which you 
stated was not poisonous to stock and 
chickens. May I ask you to send me this 
formula?—A. W., Mo. 

The slime or algae on ponds may be 
destroyed by copper sulfate. The com- 
mon spirogyra is killed by one part of the 
sulfate to 25,000,000 parts of water, and 
other forms by a stronger solution. These 
weak solutions are little injurious to the 
higher plants, and not much so to any 
animals. A better way is to encourage the 
toads and to let their tadpoles eat the 
algae. Red-bellied minnows would also 
help. 





Care and Management of Farm Work 
Horses, farmers’ bulletin 1419, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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How it paid this farmer to clean wheat seeds 
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HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


If your car 1s not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 


























1926 1925 1924 1923 
NAMES OF | | | 
PASSENGER i. Sis Sis]|sls 
EITLIEILSITE! Si ei gs 
— el ELE/ElElE/E| Ez 
AJF|A\F/A\SlAa\z 
Buick A jArc.| A jArc.| A jArc.} A |Arc 
Cadillac : A |Arc.| A /Are.| A A | 
Chandler ..«| A jAre A jArc.| A 
Chevrolet... ....JAre./Are.JArc.|Are JArc 
Chrysler 4 ..| A jAre} A jArc 
Chrysler 6 A|/A|A/AIA 
Dodge Brothers. .| A |Arc.| A iArc.| A 
Essex.... A Arc A jArc.| A 
Ford...........1E| EJ E| EJ E| 
Feanklin....... BB| BB} BB! BB/ BB 
Hudson........ A |Arc A jArc] A | 
Hupmobile... ... A lArc| A |Arc:| A |) 
—. ...+-| A |Are.}-A JArc.]| A 
axwell...... 3, A jAre.} A | 
re A Arc A |jAreJAre. |, 
Oakland A jArc.} A lArc A | 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6)] A jArc.| A |Arc.] A |i 
Overland ‘ A jArc | A jArc.| A 
Packard 6 A jArc| A jArc.| A | 
Packard 8 A jArc.| A |Arc.] A | 
Paige. . A {Arc JArc.!Arc JAre 
Reo A jArc.} A jAre}| A 
Star A |Are| A |Arc Are 
Studebaker. A |Arc.] A /Arc.] A 
Velie A |Arc.} A |Are.| A |Arc 
Willys- Knight 4 B |Arc.| B jArc.| B jAre 
Willys-Knight 6..} A |Arc.| A /Arc.]... ‘ 


















FUL FARMING 


According to a prominent farm paper it 
cost this middlewestern farmer 32 cents 
per acre to clean wheat seeds at planting 
time. But the cleaned seeds prodesed 18 
bushels of wheat per acre, as against an 
11 bushel yield for uncleaned seeds which 
were planted in another part of the same 
field. And the grain from the cleaned 
seeds brought 15 cents more per bushel. 


How it pays any farmer to use Mobiloil 


Mobiloil, like cleaned wheat seeds, costs a trifle 
more than common oil. But once Mobiloil goes 
to work in your engines, you will find that in 
many ways it pays handsome dividends on the 
few cents more you pay for it. 


For one thing, Mobiloil frequently reduces 
oil consumption in cars and trucks, from 10% 
to 50%. And in tractors a crankcase full of 
Mobiloil often gives efficient lubrication for 
twice as long as other oils. 


Nor is that all. Mobiloil leaves surprisingly 
little carbon. It also provides the best protec- 
tion against undue wear and unexpected break- 
downs. By the year and by the mile, Mobiloil is 
actually the cheapest oil to use. 


Why Oil Must Fit 


Your first step toward lubricating economy is to buy 
oil of high quality. Your next and equally important step is 
to buy oil of correct body and character. 
An oil that fits your tractor perfectly, 
may cost you a burned-out bearing if 

used in your car or truck, 


But it is easy to buy the right oil for 
each of your engines m An you go to the 
Mobiloil dealer. He has the Mobiloil 
Chart to guide him. This Chart is pre- 
pared only after painstaking study of all 
automotive engines by the Mobiloil Board 
of 42 Engineers. And 609 manufacturers 
of automobiles and other automotive 
equipment approve this Chart. See the 
nearest Mobiloil dealer today. Put scien- 
tifically correct lubrication to work in your 
car, your farm truck and your farm tractor. 
It will save you both money and trouble. 


Vacuum Oil Company. Branches in 
principal cities. Address: New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City or Minneapolis 
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Inflate each 
pair of tires 


EVENLY 


URER steering, smoother 

riding, and longer tire ser- 
vice come from keeping both 
front tires and both rear tires 
evenly inflated to the correct 
pressures, 

Make sure you have even in- 
flation by checking pressures 
regularlywiththeSchraderTire 
Gauge. Schrader products are 
sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn 
Chicago Toronto 
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SOYBEANS ON THE DAIRY FARM 


EQuaL to or a little better than oilmeal 
for dairy cows is the verdict on soy- 
beans from the Iowa experiment station. 
With soybeans on the farm, the dairyman 
can balance his rations. 
The high price of soybeans for seed has 
made their use as cow feed rather limited. 
With so many being grown around us, the 
time has come when their feed value rather 
than seed value will determine the price. 
Soybeans are either ground or cracked 
for cows. If the burrs are set to grind 
very fine, there is - to be trouble from 
gumming and the oil is pressed out on the 
meal which will make it rancid. Cracked 
beans can be kept much longer. 
At the lowa experiment station only a 
few wecks supply of beans is ground but 
when they are cracked they have been 
kept from October to April in good condi- 
tion. These have been fed to the cows for 
100 days at a time, taking the place of 
linseed oilmeal with as good or slightly 
better results. 
Growing soybeans in the corn for silage 
is another story. Two trials at the Iowa 
experiment station show that it is not a 
paying proposition for dairy cattle feeding. 
There is no doubt but that they help the 
soil and from that standpoint there is no 
argument. Cows fed corn and bean silage, 
even when the soybeans made up 25 
percent of the silage tonnage, did not give 
any more milk. The results of these ex- 
periments show that good corn silage is as 
good for feeding dairy cows as corn and 
soybean silage. 

Soybean hay, however, is good cow feed 
and nearly as good as alfalfa. The cows 
will not eat it up as clean as they do alfalfa. 
This is because the stems are much coarser. 
Cows on soybean hay gave a little less 
milk and butterfat than on alfalfa hay. 
This decrease amounted to between two 
percent and three percent. Besides this 
decrease in production, the cows did not 
maintain their weight as well as on alfalfa 
hay. This was credited to not eating the 
coarse stems of the soybeans. 

But soybeans seem to be a good substi- 
tute when the alfalfa or red clover kills 
out or the supply is short. From the re- 
sults at the lowa station it seems that 
soybeans will be one of the ways of getting 
a well-balanced ration out of home grown 
feeds.—A. M. W., Iowa. 


USING ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Five car loads of Tennessee rock phos- 
phate have been used by Klein Brothers 
on their 600-acre farm in southeastern 
Iowa. Last spring one very level field of 
eighty acres was sowed to Iowar oats 
three and three-fourths bushels per acre, 
disced three times, and harrowed twice. 
Ahead of the spike toothed harrows, half 
the field was given an application of 1,000 
pounds of rock phosphate per acre. At 
harvest time the fertilized part of the 
field was cut seperately and threshed 
seperately. 

While the whole field averaged nearly 
seventy-five bushels per acre, the differ- 
ence in yield between the fertilized and 
unfertilized parts was 400 bushels. These 
immediate returns from rock phosphate 
were comparable with the yields in another 
field across the road. Here the oats not 
only went eight-five bushels*per acre but 
the clover seeded with the oats and re- 
ceiving half a ton per acre of rock phos- 
phate came on with a fall growth that 
stood knee high—the best ever seen by 
scores of visitors at the time of the 
Keokuk county farm bureau tour. 

In a third field which had been for some 





London . 


time giving unsatisfactory yields and was 
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exceptionally troubled with weeds, the 
soil was not only low in phosphorous but 
also very acid. The treatment here wa 

two tons of lime in the fall and half a to: 
of rock phosphate per acre when the oat 

were sowed. A bushel of inoculated alfalf 

seed was included in the clover mixtur 

The fourth of July some of the alfalf 

stood fifteen inches high with an Iogren 
oats nurse crop that yielded seventy-five 
bushels per acre. 

Klein says, “The corn fields tell th: 
same story. In the garden, around the 
flowers and in the orchard we are making 
use of rock phosphate, especially on th 
flowers because they respond to extra 
liberal applications and are sensitive to 
over doses of most kinds of fertilizer. The 
soil is naturally deficient in phosphorus 
and we find it economical to supply it in 
the form which not only gives immediat« 
results but builds up the phosphorus con- 
tent of the ground and therefore is a lasting 
improvement.” —J. W. S., Iowa. 


SUDAN GRASS 

At the Iowa experiment station sudan 
grass has proved to be the best non- 
leguminous emergency hay and pasture 
crop. It may be seeded after corn planting, 
as it is very drouth resistant. About 15 to 
20 pounds of seed per acre sowed broad- 
cast or drilled is the general practice. The 
seedbed is prepared as for corn. If a seed 
crop is wanted, drill in rows wide enough 
to permit of cultivation and use 5 to 10 
pounds of seed. 

The crop is not available for pasture 
until about July 1st and ceases to be pro- 
ductive after the first frost. There is no 
advantage in seeding before the middle of 
May or later than July 26th. 

Two cuttings gave higher yields of hay 
of better quality but there was great diffi- 
culty experienced in drying it. The better 
way is to cut when the seed is in the soft, 
dough stage and pasture the aftermath 
Cut with a mower and cure in the swath 
A binder may be used successfully when 
only one hay crop is made. Sudan and 
soybeans grow successfully when mixed. 


LONGER LIFE FOR HARNESS 

A thoro cleaning and oiling will greatly 
extend the years of usefulness of work 
harness. “But do not wait to oil the har- 
ness until it is thoroly dry,” says D. W. 
Chittenden of Missouri. “If you do, it 
will absorb so much oil and become so soft 
it will stretch out of shape.” 

Chittenden recommends that harness 
be washed with tepid water and castile 
soap. Use a sponge and a stiff brush. A 
putty knife or any dull knife is needed to 
remove crusted dirt and grease. When the 
leather is thoroly cleaned, rinse it in tepid 
water and hang in a warm place to partly 
dry. Do not get it near a hot stove. While 
still damp, oil with tallow and cod oil, 
neatsfoot oil and tallow or any of these 
oils mixed with enough wool grease to 
make a paste of the consistency of butter. 
Give heavy harness a heavy application. 
After letting the harness hang overnight, 
remove excess oil with a clean dry cloth. 
Apply the oil at a temperature that seems 
warm to the hand. Do not use the harness 
for twenty-four hours after oiling. 

A good harness properly cared for will 
last twenty-five years but few now in use 
can boast such a record. In buying, select 
a harness that is a little too heavy for the 
work rather than too light. It is eheaper. 
Do not buy harness in which the leather 
shows cracks on the grain side when 
sharply bent. Make sure that the lines, 
breeching, holdback straps, tugs, belly 
bands and yoke straps are heavy enough 
for the work for which you expect to use 
them. 

When not in use, hang the harness up 
carefully away from all fumes of manure. 


The Care of Leather, farmers’ bulletin 
1183, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D, C. 
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OUR feet are on the soil but your 
eyes demand the vision of life, ad- 
venture and romance. 


In the past sons and daughters left 
home because this vision was lacking. 
Prosperity and security were not 
enough. All work and no play make 
a dull world indeed. Today, entertain- 
ment and healthy excitement are not 
lacking! 


Just over the crest of the land, not 
far from the end of every ploughed 
furrow, is a theatre showing Para- 
mount Pictures. 


Climb out of the rut of monotony 
—follow the good gasoline trail to 
the silver screen of romance. See a 
Paramount Picture tonight! 
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Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 


its a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town /” 





























































































Running Water 
in YOUR home 
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Send V. 
for this ss | 
FREE BOOK . 


Just think what it would mean to be relieved 

of the drudgery of “‘pump and carry’ meth- | 
ods. Think what a pleasure it would be to ! 
have a modern kitchen, a modern bath- 
room, a modern laundry. And, what is more } 
important than all, think what it means to 
health; as doctors will tell you, plenty 

of fresh running water is one of the 

greatest known aids to health and san- 

itation in the home. 






800 gallons per hour engine driven water plant 
Our free book explains how you can have modern 
“faucet service” at acost of merely afewcents 
a day! This 32-page book helps you to select the 
proper outfit—explains easy methods of installa- 
tion—covers the subject of water service thor- 
oughly—answers your questions. Fairbanks- 
Morse engineers have been building and install- 
ing municipal water systems in towns and cities 
of all sizes for many years. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this vast experience? Mail the cou- 
pon for the free book. 

Prices 
120gallonsperhourca- 200gallonsperhourca- 
pacity pump, 60-cycle pacity pump, 60-cycle 
motor,8-gal.galvanized motor,35-gal.galvanized 
tank, complete, $84.75 tank,complete,$123.00 
Prices quoted are cash f. 0. b. factory. Also larger sizes 
for engine or electric drive correspondingly low priced. 


Greatest windmill value! 
aay ~ self-oiling, all-metal 
>STEEL ECLIPSE 


This all-metal 
windmill lasts a 
lifetime. Allwork- 
ing parts com- 
pletely enclosed and run in 
oil. You replenish oil only 
once a year. Drop forged 

I crankshaft — machine cut 
gears. Scientifically designed with quick down- 
stroke and slow lift—starts pumping sooner and 
pumps longer. The world’s finest built mill, but 
costs no more than ordinary windmills. Send 
for literature. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
Manufacturers Chicago,U.S.A. 
Fairbanks-Morse “Every Line a 
Products Leader”’ 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State 
in the Union 
Sueucssuzse et Sa evees sea 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept.p-5 k 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago t 
Oo ~ae your free 32-page Home Water Service 8 








00) 
D2 Send details of Steel Eclipse Windmills 
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SWEET CLOVER RESISTS DROUTH 
L* r spring W. C. Montgomery, Law- 

rence county, Missouri, sowed four acres 
of his oats field with a mixture of clovers, 
using sweet clover, alsike and red clover. 
He had the soil tested before seeding, in- 
oculated the seed and used 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate to the acre before seed- 
ing the oats. The soil test did not show 
acid so no lime was applied. 

A very good stand of all three clovers 
was obtained, but when the oats were cut 
off there followed a severe drouth and the 
alsike and red clover died. The sweet 
clover lived thru the dry weather and when 
the rains started later in the summer it 
made a good growth and Montgomery used 
it for fall pasture, grazing lightly.— 
C. F., Mo. 


NEW LIFE FOR THE TRACTOR 

A few days’ work in overhauling and an 
expenditure of less than $40 for new parts 
made avery useful machine out of a trac- 
tor that had reached the stage where 
many thought it was fit only for junk. 

This tractor was put up at auction at a 
farm sale. It had been standing in the 
open and showed rust wherever the paint 
was missing. ‘The carburetor and some 
other parts were covered with ice, for it 
was winter time. The auctioneer didn’t 
waste much time but knocked it off to 
A. I. Hafer and Son, Marion county, Ohio, 
when their bid reached $8.50, the runner- 
up being the junk dealer from town. 

The Hafers were compelled to bear the 
brunt of idle jokes that usually spring up 
at a farm sale when the attendance is 
large. The joking remarks were par- 
ticularly loud from those who knew that 
the purchasers of the old tractor were the 
owners of another which was under shelter 
and which was comparatively new and 
known to be in perfect working condition. 
The Hafers did not say much in reply, 
simply explained that they needed a light- 
er tractor than the one at home for some 
of their work. 

The men who purchased this old tractor 
had looked it over more carefully than 
had those who made sport of them. Their 
verdict had been, ‘“The essential parts are 
in good condition. The parts that show 
wear can be easily repaired or cheaply 
replaced.”” So they bid on it and secured 
it for fifty cents above the junk man’s 
offer. 

The day after the sale the son of the 
firm of Hafer and Son went to bring the 
tractor home. He melted the ice, cleaned 
the spark plugs, tested the wiring and then, 
without any difficulty, started the tractor 
and drove it home. 

In the workshop on the Hafer farm it 
didn’t require a lot of time to look the 
tractor over and decide upon the new parts 
to be ordered. These were secured and 
installed. Other parts were cleaned and 


| adjusted and a general overhauling given 


at odd times thru the winter. When the 
job was complete the tractor appeared to 
be in first-class condition and total cost 
exclusive of labor was well under $50. 

The old tractor worked perfeetly when 
taken to the field. It disced the ground 
for oats. It plowed the ground for corn. 
It pulled a two-row cultivator and did all 
the work of tending the corn crop. It 
pulled the grain binder when the small 
grain was ready to be harvested and it sped 
along with the corn binder when the corn 
was to be cut for the silo and shredder. 
When winter came, it was set to the job of 
furnishing power for the wood saw and 
feed grinder, as there was occasion for 
either to be used. 
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The Hafers do not claim any credit f 
the success they have had with this ol: 
tractor. They say that they gave it on 
the attention that they would give a n 
chine they had used on their own farm 
it began to show wear. To keep thei: 
machinery in repair and to use it for a lo: 
period of years is the most certain way | 
get full value out of it, isthe principle up: 
which they operate. 

The father said, “Our experience wi 
this tractor simply goes to show that tr: 
tors as well as other machinery are d 
carded before the greatest: possible amou: 
of usefulness has been secured from then 
A little overhauling and a few new part 
will, very frequently, put them mte condi- 
tion for several more years of serviee. Th: 
old tractor has run perfectly for two year 
We expect good service of it for several! 
more.’’—H. E. M., Ind. 





INDIANA’S $50,000 BUSH 
A $50,000 bush sounds like an ex- 
—— luxury for farmers to indulge in, 

ut Milton Tremain of Deeatur count 
Indiana, was the owner of this cost! 
plant. He took little pride in ownershi 
however, and destroyed the bush in short 
order as soon as it was discovered. 

For a number of years the vicinity o/ 
the Tremain farm has been known as a 
difficult place to secure satisfactory stands 
of wheat, altho no one seemed to know th: 
reason. During the summer of 1922 
representative of Purdue University dis- 
covered a huge barberry bush badly in- 
fested with rust growing in a fence row 
on the Tremain farm. It was learned that 
during the previous season wheat raised in 
fields on both sides of the fence row was so 
heavily rusted that the grain was pra: 
tically worthless. From the infested stub- 
ble the rust returned to the barberry 
which in turn infested the 1922 whe: 
crop, particularly in the direction of th: 
prevailing southwesterly winds, until an 
entire township was damaged, 

On one 50-acre field adjoining the de- 
structive bush the grain was not worth 
cutting while in a 200-acre field close by, 
the grain was so badly shriveled that it 
could not be marketed after threshing. 
A yield that should have averaged at least 
20 bushels per acre for the entire district 
was reduced to less than half. Even on 
the Smith farm, two miles away but in the 
path of the rust-laden wind, the disease 
raised hob with a 50-acre field, reducing 
the yield and cutting the quality of the 
grain to the lowest grade. 

When the destructive nature of the 
barbarous barberry was made known, the 
plant was destroyed forthwith. Based 
on a comparison of the greatly increased 

rields obtained since the removal of the 
ush as reported by thirty-eight farmers 
in the vicinity, it was estimated that this 
lone barberry cost: the farmers at least 
$50,000 during a single season. What the 
total loss has been during the life-time of 
this 60-year-old destroyer, no one dares 
to estimate.—A. A. H., Ind. 


TRAP FOR CROWS 


While crows have become a pest in 
some sections, the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture states that they are a 
great influence for good in many Iccalities. 
Where they are so numerous as to menace 
bird life, poultry and crops, their control 
is necessary. 

A trap has been perfected in Ontario, 
Canada, that has caught as many as 500 
crows at one time. It is made with poultry 
wire and is six feet high and about the size 
of an ordinary room. The cost of con- 
struction is approximately $100. The 
United States Biological Survey 1s pre- 
pared to furnish blueprints of the trap 
to communities where it is deemed neces- 
sary to reduce the crow population. 





Better Rations—More Eggs, circular 
33, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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Here’s a double-duty Oil 
for your Ford 


Any Ford car is a better car with this double-duty oil. 

Texaco Motor Oil F is specially made by us for this ser- 
vice. It does the two necessary things. 

First: _it lubricates the engine perfectly. 
Second: it penetrates and preserves transmission and 
brake linings. 

Texaco Motor Oil F has ten times the penetrating power 
of oils not specially designed for the Ford car. For this 
reason it creeps into and lubricates every last fibre of the 
linings; prevents glazing and keeps them at their proper 
softness and pliability. You can brake or start your Ford 
with never a stutter or buck or grab. 

And Texaco Motor Oil F has the same freedom from 
carbon that distinguishes other golden Texaco Motor Oils. 

This means that in addition to driving in comfort you 
get a clean, well lubricated engine with no carbon, or gum 
on spark plugs. 

Drain your crankcase—Fill with Texaco Motor Oil F at 
the Texaco Red Star and Green T. 

See the difference when engine and bands are properly 
lubricated and protected. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A 
Texaco Petroleum Products 




















This apparatus, called the ““De- 
celerometer,” by The Texas 
Company, pictures Ford action, 
on stop, low or reverse. 
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Astutter picture with ordinary oil, 
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How it looks with Texaco Motor 
Oil F in the Ford crankcase. 
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CHAMPION— 


for cars other 

than Fords— 

packed in the 
Blue Box 


tn ad 


CHAMPION X— 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
inthe Red Box 
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Think of Forty-Mil- 
lion spark plugs a 
year. Only such a vast 
production could 
build Champion su- 
perior quality at such 
low prices as 60 and 
75 cents. The savings 
of our enormous out- 
put are enjoyed by 
two out of every 
three motorists the 


world over. 


cA new set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs every 
miles will 
power, speed and acceleration 
and actually save their cost 


10,000 


inany times over 1n less oil 
and gas used. 
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HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 
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GOOD SEED WINS 

. J. STRUNK, Wisconsin’s champion 

corn grower, whoset a newstate record 
of 184.6 bushels per acre in the 1925 two- 
acre corn yield contest, is a firm believer 
in the value of good seed. Five years ago 
he won a bushel of pedigreed seed corn 
as a prize in the contest. Since that time, 
with the seed thus secured, and with its 
progeny, he has placed first four times 
and second once. 

Strunk operates a 70-acre dairy farm 
near Ft. Atkinson on a share basis with his 
father. His recipe for success in growing 
corn is to use good seed, prepare a good 
seed-bed, fertilize it, keep the weeds out, 
and let the good Lord do the rest. He 
picks his seed corn before frost, fire dries 
it at once, and makes a general run test 
about the first of March. If this test does 
not show at least 95 percent strong kernels, 
he tests each ear. 

The remarkable thing about Strunk’s 
contest plots is the fact that he has grown 
the corn in the same field each year, and 
the land has now had corn on it for eleven 
years running with no fertilizer applica- 
tions other than the barnyard manure 
from his dairy, hauled out during the win- 
ter months. 

Strunk plows the field in the spring, 
after which he harrows it several times to 
secure a compact seed-bed. When the 
weather permits, he starts planting a little 
after the middle of May. He always drills 
his corn as he has found that drilled corn 
produces a larger yield per acre than 
checked corn. He says the checked field 
produces a higher percentage of large, uni- 
form ears, but he is interested in large 
yields rather than large ears. 

After planting, the land is dragged two 
or three times, or oftener if conditions 
warrant it. He starts cultivating as soon 
as the corn begins to come up, taking par- 
ticular care to get all of the weeds at the 
first plowing, as he considers this the most 
important one. He usually cultivates his 
corn four or five times, and sometimes 
even goes thru the field with a one-horse 
plow after the corn gets too high for an 
ordinary cultivator. 

Most of his 20 acres of corn is cut and 
put in the two silos to provide roughage 
for his 20 head of high-grade Holstein 
cows. These cows are fed little grain, but 
good silage, alfalfa hay, and oilmeal make 
up the greater part of their ration. Some 
of the corn is fed to his flock of Rhode 
Island red chickens and to his hogs to 
make for more diversification of income. 
The seven things that are leading in ac- 
counting for Strunk’s success in farming 
are: hard work, willingness to learn, and 
a combination of corn, alfalfa, cows, pigs, 
and hens.—G. A. P., Wis. 


PROPERTY INSURANCE 

We were sitting at the supper table one 
evening when the subject of fire came up. 
The family had vivid recollections of that 
morning when we were aroused at four 
o’clock to find the house on fire. The wife 
and children had sat for an hour in the 
snow on the porch roof yelling for help 
while I put out the fire below. So it was 
a natural question I asked of the children, 
‘What would you do if you discovered our 
house on fire?’ 

“T’d grab a fire extinguisher,” the boy 
said. . 

‘Where is it?” I asked one of the girls. 
She told me where the three are, one on 
each floor. Then I turned to another girl 


and asked, ““How would you operate the 
And she 


9») 


fire extinguisher? told. 
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That little family rehearsal was for the 
purpose of fixing in mind just what to do 
so it would be done without panic of fea: 

It was after the fire that I put fire ex- 
tinguishers in the house. 

The insurance policy restored the losses, 
as best it could, but at that, little relics 
and knick-knacks are missed when wi 
want them. 

What caused us most anxiety and most 
money was a case of pneumonia one of the 
children had after the hour on the roof in 
the snow. And what a dirty mess it was 
for weeks, in the dead of winter with part 
of the wall destroyed, while workmen were 
restoring the loss. 

This experience is liable to happen to 
anyone any time, and may not end as 
favorably. I can more earnestly urge that 
you not only carry adequate insurance on 
all your property but that you_do every- 
thing in your power to prevent ever need- 
ing to use that insurance to cover losses. 
Many things may happen that are not 
covered by insurance, and, in fact, no 
policy covers one hundred percent valua- 
tion. It doesn’t pay to burn out. It in- 
terrupts the plans of work. It may cause 
sickness. It is a terrible, heartrending ex- 
perience. So every means of prevention 
should be observed. Fire hazards should 
never be tolerated. What are the hazards? 

{ubbish where spontaneous combustion 
may occur. Rubbish where rats or mic« 
may set fire by chewing stolen matches, or 
an exposed electric wire may set fire. 

Starting fires with oil when a spark of 
fire exists in the stove. 

Rusted-out stove pipe. Chimneys with 
holes in them. Bonfires on windy days 
Burn rubbish in a wire basket. 

Children and matches are a dangerous 
combination. 

Cigaret stubs laid or thrown promiscu- 
ously. 

Electric wires not properly insulated. 

Broken lightning rods. 

Window curtains that 
over a flame. 

In the cities they have fire prevention 
week once a year just to call attention to 
these hazards. Everybody inspects his 
place to see what should be done for safety. 
Such a week in the country would lessen 
the terrible losses suffered by farmers. 
Get the safety habit. Take out adequate 
insurance and keep premiums paid. A 
five-year policy saves much anxiety and 
the rate is lower.—A. 8. 
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HOW WE KILL CANADA THISTLES 
The time to stop a prairie fire is in the 
beginning. The time to kill a patch of 
Canada thistle is when it is small. By 
following this maxim we have been able 
to keep our farm free from this pest during 
the last five years, while it was gaining a 
foothold with many of our neighbors. 

Each year we find several small patches 
on the farm just beginning to start. If 
these are in a pasture, the easiest way to 
kill them is to salt cattle on the patch 
They will soon tramp the ground hard and 
kill all vegetation on this spot. On three 
different occasions we have used this meth- 
od and we have never seen a thistle come 
up again after one dose. Small patches 
which are not in pastures may also be 
killed by salting, but this must be done 
several times. On small patches the dam- 
age to other vegetation by salt is small 
since the salt is quickly washed away by 
rains. 

The only time we had a serious patch of 
Canada thistle on the place was in 1922, 
before we knew much about this weed. 
That year, right after harvest, we dis- 
covered three patches each about 100 feet 
in diameter in an oats field. We kept hoe- 
ing and salting these patches for about 
a month, and then in the dry part of July 
and August we plowed them several times. 
A few stragglers came up in September 
and these were killed with salt. Not a 
single thistle has come up in these places 
since.—F. V. B., Iowa, 
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Here it is! A low-priced good tire 


You've always wanted it —a low-priced good tire. 
So have we. 


Here it is—the famous PATHFINDER~—a big, 
rugged, dependable tire, as proved by 3,500,000 of 
them made and sold. 


A better tire for the money than could be made 
before Goodyear developed SUPERTWIST cord fabric, 
and achieved a new triumph in rubber compounding. 


It sells far under the celebrated All-Weather Tread 
Goodyear, and price considered, represents excellent 
value. 


Your Goodyear Dealer has the PATHFINDER now. 
And ata price that makes it folly to buy any where else. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., AKRON, OHIO 


Good tives deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire &Rubber Co., Inc. 
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NO OBSTACLES TO RADIO WAVES 
I THOUGHT by this time every pros- 

pective buyer had been so thoroly can- 
vassed by some radio salesman there was 
no unexplored territory for radio sales, but 
a statement made to me by a ne ighbor 
recently disproves it. He remarked that 
he would like to install a set but because 
his house was so sheltered by trees he was 
sure he would be unable to get any radio. 

Of course, it is quite logical to expect 
that a thick growth of trees around a 
house especially when in full leaf in sum- 
mertime, might form a shield that would 
interfere with radio rece ption to a certain 
extent, but it would take a very expert 
engineer to measure that interference. As 
a matter of fact, nothing insulates radio 
waves. Radio goes on and on, wave after 
wave, thru everything it comes to. Of 
course, when it strikes a perfectly good 
conductor that is joined to the ground, it 
will follow it, but this is a plain case of 
being grounded by a short and easy path 
and not of being shielded. 

Radio waves will go thru glass panels. 
A radio set could be placed in a glass room 
and still give reception with no outside 
wire or connection of any kind. The ob- 
ject of insulation, in and around the 
various parts of a receiving set is not to 
insulate the radio wave but to insulate the 
current set up by the batteries and the 
charge developed in the various units in the 
process of tuning. 

There are some locations, in fact, there 
are certain spots in almost every com- 
munity, where radio seems to be an im- 
possible proposition. Some experts ex- 
plain these “‘dead spots’’ by one thing and 
some by another and it is probable that 
no one has yet really figured out why these 
dead spots occur, but it is certain that 
ordinary buildings do not shield the 
waves and that trees under ordinary con- 
ditions do not block their passage nor 
prevent their reception on your antenna. 
For instance, I recall one very vivid in- 
stance of wonderful reception of a program 
over a thousand miles away when the 
rain was pouring down like a cloudburst 
until one would think no wave nor any- 
thing else could possibly come thru, yet 
the particular program in question was 
perfect and even far better than the aver- 
age reception from the station. 

No matter what your location, nor 
what the surroundings are, except in very 
rare cases, your chances for excellent radio 
programs hinges entirely around your 
willingness to put up an average antenna 
and secure a good ground, and place an 
average receiving set between them.— 


me We ee 


HOMEMADE RADIO STATIC 

Much that we take for static is pro- 
duced right at home, and may have sev- 
eral causes. When there are many electric 
wires about a home, there may be a jump- 
ing of current in some line and this will 
produce an exact imitation of static. For 
a week or two last fall my set would get 
extremely noisy every time the telephone 
receiver was taken from the hook, and 
as long as anyone was at the telephone it 
continued. Ordinarily I have no trouble 
from that source. 

The other day I had static so bad I had 
to give up, and while I thought every- 
thing was secure about the set, I con- 
cluded to make sure. I found a joint 
where the nut had raised until the wire 
terminal was not held down against the 
battery post but touched it lightly at the 
side of the post. Any vibration would make 
it break connection. At another time my 
antenna wire touched a tree limb—just a 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


little twig but plenty big enough to make 
a noise like a summer storm when the 
air was moist. 

The first thing to do when trouble shows 
up is to test the set without the antenna. 
If there is no trouble, then it is pretty 
sure to be outside the set. I have not 
found this always a sure guide, for set 
noises are worse when the antenna adds 
force; still, it has shown me antenna or 
ground trouble several times. If the set 
produces a noise when the antenna and 
ground are off, then you know it is in the 
set, for outside disturbance must be 
very strong to cause any effect without 
either antenna or ground. 

I have had more static from tube prongs 
not making good connection than any 
other inside trouble. I rub the prongs 
lightly with fine emery cloth, and with 
the same doubled into a small pencil I rub 
the socket prongs. When both of these are 
bright, there is little likelihood of trouble, 
tho I have had to bend the prongs up a 
little on one or two sockets. 

Rheostats are common trouble makers 
if they get too dusty or the wire works 
loose. Sometimes the leads work loose, for 
knurled nuts on rheostats are difficult to 
set firmly and they are prone to loosen. 
It is necessary sometimes to bend the 
spring down a little so it will press more 
firmly or it will be noisy. 

A low B battery is another cause of 
static-like noises. 

Be sure the antenna does not touch the 
roof, for when wood gets wet it will not 
only make the set noisy if bare wire 
touches it but it carries a large part of the 
antenna current thru the film of water 
direct to the ground. To prevent water 
film causing current loss is why we use a 
fully insulated lead-in.—L. H. C., Kan. 
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CHARGING THE RADIO BATTERY 


The diagram shows how to charge the 
six-volt radio ‘‘A”’ battery from the 32-volt 
lighting system. Four 32-volt lamps are 
connected in parallel as shown at “a” and 
in series with the battery shown at “b.” 
This will give a charging rate of about six 
amperes per hour. The length of time for 
the charge depends upon the length of 
time the battery has been in use and its 
service. 

A radio battery is retained in excellent 
condition by giving it a small charge daily 
or every other day. If it is used say two 
hours in the evening, it should be charged 
for a period of say three-fourths to an 
hour during the day and then give it a 
full charge every ten days or two weeks. 
Reception is found to be best when the 
voltage is up in the battery. 

The connection between the battery 
and the 32-volt direct current line may be 
made permanent avoiding the necessity of 
hooking the battery up each time. Care 
must be taken to see that the positive side 
of the battery is connected to the positive 
side of the line. To determine which side 
of the line is positive and which side is 
negative, immerse the ends of the wires to 
be connected to the battery in a glass of 
salt water and turn on the switch. Bub- 
bles will appear and rise to the surface 
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around one of the wires. This is the nega- 
tive wire. Tag it “negative” and repeat 
the test with wires placed on the battery 
terminals. Tag the negative terminal 
of the battery. The proper connections 
can then be made without danger of mis- 


take.—C. C. H., I 
RADIO AND SWEET CLOVER 


For many years the colleges and writers 
in farm journals have been working to get 
farmers interested in sweet clover. It was 
slow work. Three years ago the Kansas 
agricultural college began broadcasting, 
and the fall of 1924 I often listened to the 
noonday question box and was surprised 
to find more than half of all questions 
asked by farmers referred to sweet clover 
growing. 

Today over radio the station stated that 
three years ago Kansas had 25,000 acres 
of sweet clover and now it has 250,000. It 
took ten or fifteen years to bring the acre- 
age up to 25,000 by the old publicity 
methods, while it increased ten-fold in 
three years after radio began to become 
effective. This is only one of many ways 
that radio is overcoming prejudices and 
spreading useful information in a way to 
help farmers.—L. H. C., Kan. 





GATHERING IDEAS OVER RADIO 

The radio is busy these days spreading 
knowledge in tabloid form. These ideas to 
many are sufficient, as they do not care to 
dig into the subject in detail, and to others 
they serve as a framework for further in- 
vestigation. Many of us have the informa- 
tion but we would never look for it. 

It is surprising how complete these little 
talks are in themselves, but I have found 
that many times they leave me with a de- 
sire to branch out more and to get more 
details, and to my mind this is their great- 
est value. 

It is not only in educational lines that 
this is true, but in farm programs, women’s 
programs, talks to kiddies, and talks on 
machines, electricity, and other popular 
engineering problems. The clear-cut 
talks guide us in studying further.— 
L. H. C., Kan. 


RADIO COOKING CLUBS 

Radio cooking and housekeeping clubs 
are quite common these days, and judging 
from the questions asked those giving the 
talks, the ladies must find them worth- 
while. It seems to me I could have easily 
become an expert cook if I had kept track 
of the many lines of information I have 
heard, and no doubt many housewives 
have done so. 

The value of these talks is not so much 
in the information, but :+ seems to be more 
effective when heard over radio, as the 
hearers realize that it is now or never if 
they would get it, and they make their 
notes or listen attentively —L. H. C., 
Kan. 


RADIO HARMONIZES RELIGIONS 


When I was able to attend church I was 
a Methodist, and very seldom entered 
another churca. “This was not because I 
was prejudiced, but because my own 
church needed my presence, and I had no 
time for others. Since I have been a shut- 
in I have listened to hundreds of sermons 
by many different denominations, and I 
have started my radio some Sundays at 
7:30 in the morning to hear the sunrise 
service and Sunday school lesson, and 
from that time until nearly midnight have 
but short intervals when not hearing 
sacred music or regular services. 

The church goer can attend his church 
services, and still he may listen to other 
services, and the reports sent to the sta- 
tions which broadcast such services show 
that thousands do so. Not only does this 
give church people a broader view, but it 
makes the outsider better acquainted with 
the church and breaks down his prejudices 
against it.—L. H. C., Kan. 
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i een electricity is just as 
ready and willing to tackle the 
odd jobs that have to be done at 
odd hours as it is to do its regular 
big day’s work. 

Twenty-four hour service, seven 
days a week—that’s what the 
Kohler Electric Plant signs on to 
give you. When all the ordinary 
chores are done, and you still have 
tools to sharpen or repairs to make, 
Kohler Electricity 1s waiting to 
furnish light to see by and power 
to work with. 

There’s a hired man for you! 
Lights your house, your barns, and 
all your other buildings, pumps 
the water, washes and irons the 
clothes, milks the 
cows; and does 
these anda dozen 
other chores with 
utmost ease and 
eficiency —and 
economy, for the 
Kohler Auto- 


Kohler Co., 


ATLANTA. -+-cceccsecececess 84 North Pryor St. 
BOSTON. «+e +seeees - 445 C St., South Boston 
CHICAGO..... . Tribune Tower 


. . 35 Parsons St. 

rr "1317-1319 Texas Ave. 
337 North Pennylvania St, 
KANSAS CITY . 1113 Wyandotte St. 
MINNEAPOLIS...........-+++Z200 Nicollet Ave 
NEW YORK. cocccocccccvcces 20 West 40th St. 


DETROIT... 
HOUSTON... 
INDIANAPOLIS 


KOHLER o— KOHLER: 


Automatic Electric Plants —110 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 


This helper is always ready 
for one more job 


UR Kohler has been running on the average of 

five hours a day the two years we have had it. It 
has never failed to start, not even once. Motors start 
the plant as easily as turning on a light. It has not 
needed any repairs except a set of spark plugs and 
one fan belt after running over 3500 hours. 
“It is very economical to operate. We use 56 lights, 
2 motors, horse-clipping machine, electric biower, 
washing machine, two heating pads, electric iron, 
and vacuum cleaner. We would not part with it for 
any other lighting system.’ 


[Signed] Francis L. Beck, Beaumont, Calif. 


Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


matic is thrifty of fuel and oil and 
so finely built that repairs and de- 
preciation are negligible. . .. 

The Kohler Automatic gives you 
these basic advantages:—elimina- 
tion of the usual storage batteries; 
110-volt current, reducing wiring 
cost and permitting the use of 
standard appliances; fully auto- 
matic operation, through the me- 
dium of an automobile-type start- 
ing battery; full current capacity 
always on tap; designed for steady 
hour- after-hour running whenever 
it is desired. 

If you want the most electricity 
for your money, you owe it to your- 
self to consider the Kohler Auto- 
matic first. There 
is a model to suit 
your needs—mod- 
erately priced, 
on convenient 
terms. Use the 
coupon below for 
full information. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


NORFOLK. 

OMAHA. 

PHIL. ADELPHIA. 
PITTSBURGH... . ine 
Bis Beas 08 0:0'00 60.6 


. .508 Granby St. 
re 1907 Farnam St. 
- -.1003-1619 N. 32nd St. 

.-401 Penn Ave. 


.. . 524-526 Arcade Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO.... : . -544 2nd St. 
SEATTLE. ...cceees . » 123 Jackson St. 


LONDON, ENGLAND......210, Great Porsland St. 


City, State 





















Kohler Automatic Model D 
1500-watt; 110-volt, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
about Kobler Automatic Electric Plants. 


Street or R. F. D. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U.S. A. 


me full information 
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Here and There in Garden and Orchard 


Little Things That Add Up Big 


AVOIDING SPRAY FAILURES 


HERE is an element of danger i in using 

many spraying solutions. This can be 
eliminated largely by observing certain 
precautions in both mixing and use. 

It is now generally recognized that 

ere is danger of bordeaux injury when 
his material is used on the apple during 
cool, moist weather of the early spring 
onths. Bordeaux injury of foliage causes 
if spots that are often attributed to 
ngi. In extreme cases the leaves turn 
low and fall. Fruit injury is often first 
ticed as small black or brown spots or 
specks. The characteristic cork russeting 
iter develops. These lower the sale value 
the fruit and also affect the storage 
qualities. 

In order to avoid possibility of bordeaux 
njury, limesulfur is often substituted in 
the early apple sprays. 

Chere is some dan- 


spraying are all too common. The most of 
re can be traced to either carelessness or 
to improper methods. 

Many failures are due to too little spray 
material being used. Thoro spraying is 
essential for best results. This can only 
be secured by using plenty of material and 
keeping a complete cover on fruit and on 
foliage in cases of leaf diseases. The nig- 
gardly use of spraying solution is poor 
economy. This is, however, a quite 
prevalent practice with many growers. 

Uneven application is another common 
fault. This is particularly true when hired 
help is used, as is often the case. The body 
of the tree will be well sprayed or drenched, 
while the top and lower limbs will be al- 
most neglected. 

Dilution of strength of solutions is 
sometimes practiced. This lowers spray 


improperly done. Any increase in cost will 
be well repaid by the higher percentage of 
clean fruit.—C. R 


CUCUMBER BEETLES 


Last year a neighbor showed me how 
to construct a box for dusting cucumber 
beetles which is the best thing of its kind 
that I have ever used. 

The box used was about twelve inches 
square, and light in weight. The close- 
fitting cover was hinged, and the bottom 
removed. I put on a three-foot handle. 


A sagging square of coarse burlap was 
tacked inside the box about four inches 
from the top to hold the dust sharp 


jar as the box is set down will dislodge 
enough dust to thoroly coat the oe of 
the plants, and if you will let the box re- 
main for a minute or two the fumes will 
finish any bee tles that 
the dust does not get. 





ger of limesulfur burn- 
ing, especially during 
varm summer weath- 
er. The limesulfur and 
lead arsenate combi- 
ition generally used 
apple spraying is 
articularly liable to 
cause injury. Some 
decomposition occurs 
hen these materials 
re mixed. A _ black 
recipitate is formed 
nd some of the ar- 
senic in the lead ar- 
senate is made soluble. 
Chis causes the foliage 
burning. The addition 
of between four and 
e pounds of lime to 
each fifty gallons of 








»\ I used two percent 
nicotine dust and 
found it did the work 


perfectly. 

The beetles cannot 
fly away when you 
a box like this and 
wind cannot blow 


use 


the 


the dust away, so 
there is.no_ waste. 
These boxes can only 
be used when the 
plants are small.—E. 
M., Ind. 

POULTRY 
MANURE FOR 
GARDENS 

In poultry manure 


the gardener has avail- 
able one of the best of 








spray mixture will ma- 
terially check the 
breakdown of the ma- 
terials. At the same 
time it will reduce the foliage injury and 
maintain the efficiency of the spray. It is 
best to mix the lime and lead arsenate and 
pour the solution into the tank of diluted 
limesulfur. 
Sidestepping Spray Burn 
When limesulfur is used alone iron 
sulphate is sometimes used in order to 
reduce the danger of burning. Iron sul- 
phate also increases the adhesiveness of the 
mixture. It is used at the rate of three 
— to fifty gallons of dilute solution. 
Lead arsenate causes some burning at 
times. Many growers make a practice of 
adding three pounds of stone lime or four 
pounds of hydrated lime to each fifty 
gallons of solution when using lead 
rsenate alone. 
Over-spraying, or drenching of foliage, 
is often the 
ause of the 


Thoroness without over-spraying is the formula for success with the spray rod 


bills, but it is poor economy. Clean fruit 

cannot be grown unless proper mixtures 
are used, no matter —_ thoro the applica- 
tion. Economy i either strength or 
amount of solution ona is reflected in an 
increase of damaged fruit. 

Proper mixtures in correct proportion 
must also be used for best results. Some 
mixtures must be combined in certain 
ways to be most effective. Bordeaux mix- 
ture is an example. For best results sprays 

must also be applied at the proper time. A 
complete cover is often desirable during 
certain parts of the season. Spray sched- 
ules adapted to particular sections give 
this information. 

It is a good policy to spray properly or 
not at all. The cost of correct spraying is 


little if any more than when the job is 


garden fertilizers. 
Poultry manure sup- 
plies a good percent- 
age of the most needed 
elements, and is especially rich in nitrogen. 
Because of its fine texture it can be ap- 
plied easily, and at any time. It is rapidly 
available. 

Because of the high concentration there 
is danger of burning when used in too 
large amounts. Some gardeners make a 
practice of diluting poultry manure with 
about half its volume of sand. 

Frequent light applications are desir- 
able. Care should be taken that distribu- 
tion is not made too close to the plants. 
The use of poultry manure is especially 
desirable with leafy vegetables such as 

cabbage and spinach. The use of large 
perme on such crops as tome atoes and 
potatoes often results in exc essive vine 
growth and short crops of fruit or tubers. 
Correctly used there is no better fer- 
tilizer.—C. R. 








marginal burn- 
ng of the leaves 
when limesulfur 
used. Over- 
raying also 
uses injury to 
lit sometimes. 
The use of 
arse spray at 
igh pressure 
iy also cause 


me injury. 
listy sprays, 
enly applied, 


| in the right 
mounts, are 
st desirable. 
‘perience will 
ible an ab- 
rvant person 








Hydrated lime 
is a very desirable 
substitute for 
stone lime for use 
in sprays. This is 
especially true 
when making up 
small lots of spray. 
Hydrated lime 
can be held quite 
successfully for 
some time with- 
out deterioration. 
Hydrated lime is 
also ready for im- 
mediate use since 
it does not have 
to be slaked. 
Many large grow- 
ers now regard it 








avoid trouble. 
Poor results in 





This sort of equipment makes a better garden with less work 


as economy to use 
the hydrated lime. 



























































The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposedof economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 

Commerce and the Interior, 

Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 

Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 

General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Heme Economics Ass’n., 

National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 

and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


Get your money’s worth 


w= good is all the power in the world 
unless it’s used? A power machine left to 
rust in the woodshed costs just as much as when 
it is doing useful work. 


With electricity it is much the same. Its worth 
to you depends on how you use it. 


In Red Wing, Minn. men are studying how elec- 
tricity can be kept so busy that it will save the 
farmer the greatest amount of labor at the lowest 
cost. Here it pumps and heats water automatically, 
grinds feed, threshes and elevates grain, cures 
corn, runs incubators, refrigerators, milkers and 
cream separators; cooks, cleans and irons—and 
does it so well and so cheaply that the farmers 
never want to go back to old methods again. 


Farmers want electricity because it makes the 
farm a better place to live in. But electricity 
must inake money for the farmer before farm 
electrification can succeed. This will require co- 
operation among groups of farmers who are 
ready to invest enough in housewiring and 
equipment to get the most use of the power 
they receive. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





















form speed under all loads. 







Pickering Governors | 


If you want better and cheaper tractor power mail coupon for free, illus- 
trated pamphlet ‘‘A Better Day’s Work With Pickering Governors.” _ 
It tells how Pickering Governors insure steady, even power and uni- 


How they add years to tractor life. : 
How they save enough fuel in 60 days to pay their cost. 
How the exclusive Pickering design—no joints or links—makes 
Pickering Governors, the most responsive governors manufactured. 
It also explairs the built-in Speea Changer, found 
only on Pickering governors, a device which permits 
a wide range of speed without shutting off the motor. 
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Cee eww een eeeeee Mail the coupon NOW 
The PICKERING Governor Co., Portland, Cons. 
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A WAY TO PREVENT “‘OFF’’ YEARS 

When my locality has a poor apple 
year, H. A. Jennings usually reports a fu] 
crop. I often wondered about this unti] 
recently, when I learned that it wasn’t a 
streak of luck, but was due to a system by 
which Jennings nourished his trees. , 

“T used to have an apple crop about onc: 
in five years,”’ he explained to me. “And 


‘| during the ‘off’ seasons, I noticed that onl) 


the most vigorous trees bore fruit. [t 
then occurred to me, that if ‘pep’ could be 
injected into run-down orchards, an off 
season would seldom cause failure. 

“So, in the early spring of 1922, I 
loosened the sod around my twenty-year- 
old apple trees, and worked in three loads 
of well-rotted manure. Care was taken 
that none of it touched the trunks. Later 
on, I applied five pounds of nitrate of soda, 
five pounds sulfate of ammonia, and three 
pounds of phosphate to each tree. The 
cost of materials and labor was less than 
$20 for the whole orchard. 

“It happened to be a good apple year, 
but my crop was sixty bushels more than 
it formerly was; and the fruit was larger 
and of better appearance. The selling 
price of the extra bushels more than repaid 
my efforts. The following spring, I ap- 
plied the manure and fertilizer, and while 
my neighbors complained of an ‘off’ year, 
I was growing a full crop. My apples 
rated among the best in the county, and I 
saw that I was going in the right direction. 

“From that time, I have kept up the 
fertilizing practice, and have fruit to sell 
each year. My trees have added new 
growth, are well rooted, and are more 
vigorous than they were five years ago. 
I am also using the method on a young 
orchard, to hu the trees into bearing. 
The branches ¢ * a growth of eight 
inches over trees not fertilized. 

“The treatment can be given while the 
ground is frozen, without damage to the 
root system. It gives vigor to withstand 
unusual weather conditions which often 
cause an ‘off’ year; thereby reducing dam- 
age from frosts and long rains. It also 
provides strength to resist insects and 
disease. 

“The method interferes in no way with 
the spraying or pruning schedule nor does 
it hinder cultivation in the orchard. The 
fertilizer can be proportioned to suit the 
soil; and one crop po an ‘off’ season 
will repay the cost, many times over.” — 
F. R. é: Ohio. 


CASH CROPPING YOUNG 
ORCHARDS 


It is expensive to bring an orchard into 
bearing today. The cost is generally 
acknowledged to be from one hundred to 
several hundred dollars per acre depending 
on local conditions. The grower must 
either have capital or must make expenses 
by growing cash crops between the rows. 

Cash cropping is often profitable. The 
experience of T. O. Murphy of Grady 
county, Oklahoma, is an example. Murphy 
has a thirty-acre farm set .< young orchard. 
Twelve acres of sweet potatoes and three 
acres of cowpeas were grown between 
the tree rows. His sweet potato crop 
amounted to 2,000 bushels. The returns 
from this one crop will largely defray the 
cost of developing the young orchard thru 
the non-productive years. 

Cash cropping is practiced in many 
orchard sections. The problem is to grow 
some crop that will occupy the ground for 
but a limited period. Strawberries and 
blackberries have been tried but their use 
makes the culture of the orchard difficult 
and most growers regard them as imprac- 
tical. 

The crop should be one that is not hard 

















on the soil. As little fertility as possible 
hould be removed. Most growers make 
a practice of fertilizing the young trees 
nd also the crop that is grown. Crops 
ould be grown which require no culture 
hen the orchard should be left undis- 
turbed. Truck crops are among the best 
for the purpose. ‘Tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
cucumbers, beans and Irish potatoes are 
ull popular. 

lhe young orchard should not be over- 

ypped. Plenty of room should be left 

etween the crop and the young trees. 
In our own young orchard we are leaving 
a six foot space the first year and will move 
a foot farther away each year. No crop 
will be grown in the orchard when the 
trees begin to bear. 

The main drawback to cropping young 
orchards is that the orchard proper is too 
often neglected. The fact that an orchard 
is being developed should never be over- 
looked. The cash crop should only be 
egarded as incidental. 

In cultivating the orchard we make use 
fagrape hoe. This one horse tool can be 
cuided in and out between the rows. Its 
use makes but little hand hoe work neces- 
sary. Small five shovel and harrow 
toothed cultivators are ideal for cultivat- 
ng the spaces between the crop and the 
tree rows. 

There are comparatively few young 
orchard owners today. Lack of sufficient 
capital to purchase is generally regarded as 
the cause. The only other way to enter 
he business is to grow the orchard. For 
the beginner with small means and for the 
man with limited acreage, cash cropping 
offers a practical solution. 

This method is not always easy. All 
soils are not adapted to both orchards and 
truck crops. Ready markets are not al- 
ways available. The right crops must be 
grown. Even under the most favorable 
conditions there will be failures. The 
man who uses good judgment however 
can succeed at cash cropping.—C. R 


GROWING YOUR OWN FARM 
BUILDINGS 


An interesting statement comes from 
the forestry authorities of the college of 
agriculture at Ithaca. 

It is pointed out that an acre and a half 
of white pine, planted at the time of the 
centennial exposition in Philadelphia in 
i876 would now have enough timber on it 
to build a good barn. 

Under favorable conditions an acre of 
good land will grow 30,000 board feet of 
lumber in 50 years. A hip-roofed barn 
with 14 foot posts, 34x100 feet in floor 
pace can be built with about 40,000 or 
),000 feet of lumber, thus you will see 
that an acre and a half to two acres of fair 

ind will produce in 50 or 60 years plenty 
f lumber to build a mighty fine barn. 

Lumber is ever increasing in cost. Con- 

ider carefully the idea of putting some of 
the more useless land on your place into 
rees which will grow into material for 
00d buildings by the time your present 

nes require re placing. There is plenty of 
ind that is not earning its keep on many 
fi rm and there is no question but what 

.ere is going to be need for new buildings 
on every farm at some time in the future. 


BUCKWHEAT FOR GREEN MANURE 


J. E. Reeves, of Taney county, Missouri, 
1as found buckw heat a good green manure 
rop. He sows it as early in the spring as 
the ground will do to work, lets it grow 
intil seed forms, then plows it under. 
The seed shattering off while it is being 
turned under will come up again and 
imnish an abundance of fall and winter 
pasture if there is enough moisture in the 
oil to sprout the seed, he says. He has 
used buckwheat in this way for many 
years and finds it very valuable to add 
humus and fertility to the soil.—C. F., Mo. 





Raising the right varieties is one secret 
f success of the apple growers. 
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Makes all Fords 
better Fords 











Your Ford can have the rid- 
ing comfort of a larger car. 
You can, with a set of the 
3-point control Bosch Shock 
Absorbers, check the rebounds 
and eliminate the swaying and 
rocking motion of your car. 


Reduce the strains and road 
shocks, thereby keeping 
your Ford in a better me- 
chanical condition and reduc- 
ing the vibration and rattles. 


Scientifically placed to give 
full control of the springs, 
Bosch Shock Absorbers for 
Fords will give you greater 
driving freedom over rough 
roads. They will give you a feel- 
ing of confidence and safety. 


It can be fitted to all models and 
adjusted to your tire equipment. 


Low in price—only $16.50 
($22.75 in Canada), for a set 
of three, they soon save 
their cost in increased satis- 
faction and reduced repairs. 


Your dealer has them or can 
get them for you immediately 
at the nearest Bosch Branch. 


Other Bosch Shock Absorbers: Medium 
Cars $15 per pair. Heavy cars $20 per pair. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Only 1162 


3~POINT 
CONTROL 
set of 
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Fine farms are available in 


every section shown in this 
map. Farms on which you can 
make more money and live 
better than in the thickly con- 
gested sections of the North 
and Northwest. A practically 
all-year growing season 
plenty of ° 





roads and lower living 


expenses, because of 
saving in heating costs, 
all add to the charms 
of the South. You can 
make money here in 
every line of farming. 


Write today asking for 
information as to how 
we can serve you. Our 
advice is free. 








G. A. PARK 
General Immigrational @ 
Industricl Agent 
Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad 
Louisville, Ky, 


Dept. SF-5, 
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ss. WHY 
Su nent 


Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 


Basket Factory tn the Country. 
New Albany Box & Basket Co. 


Get Low Prices: 
on Berry Boxes 


and Cee ee 
Baskets vn, 
Write for our i I 
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New Albany, Ind. 







om the largest Berry Bor and 


Box 129, 




















produces twenty million dollars from agricultural 
products annually There’s room and oppor- 
tunity here for you Writ2 today for attractive 
| booklet on ‘‘Winter Garden Farms.’" Address 


Washington Street, Orlando, Fiorida 


aneneniememienll 





FLORIDA FARM Independence from 

five and ten acres here 
in Orange County, the Hill and Lake Region of 
Florida, is not unusual. This immediate section 





Russell H. Gress, Dept. D, Orange at 















CHICAGO GREAT 


TIONAL PARKS 


on a Low Fare 


*‘U one way —~return ano.ner, 

J Visit the great National Parks 
with their geysers, glaciers, forests, 
waterfalls, mountains and canyons. 
See the Rockies, California, Colo- 
rado, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland— 
all one ticket, one wonderful CIR- 
CLE TOUR. Surprisingly low EX- 
CURSION FARES, Get the details. 
All in our booklet “‘Summer Circle 
Tours to West and Northwest.’’ 
Sent FREE. Write for it. Address 


R. A. Bishop, General Passenger Agent 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Lil, 


“Route of the Legionnaire”’ 











Visit California and\ 


CIRCLE TOUR 





RR, 




















PATENTS 


Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada, 
427-Ouray Building, 


Send or free form “Evidence 
of Conception” to be signed 
and witnessed. LANCASTER 


RICH 


vester. 


8. F. Process Corn Harvester Co. 


Man’s Corn harvester poor Man’s price. 
Only $25, with bundle tying attachment. 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 
Salina, Kans. 





andALLWINE—Reégistered 





Washington, D.C. 





BERMUDA ONION PLANTS, 1,000, $1.50; 
6,000, $7.50, Prepaid. 
farmin U.S. J. 


Own and o} 


ARMENGOL, 


rate largest onion 
DO, TEXAS 
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THROTTLING THE SWARM 


To the old-fashioned beekeeper, the 
swarm meant welcome increase. He pos- 
sessed no hives. To the modern 4 
keeper, it means a loss of crop and much 
fuss and bother. Why do bees swarm? No 
one knows why. It is an instinctive act. 
resulting in natural increase. The condi- 
tions present in the hive at the time of 











swarming, however, are well understood. 

The contributing factors may be 
summed up briefly as follows: the presenc: 
of an old queen whose supersedure leads 
to a swarm; a brood nest overcrowded 
with bees and honey, with incoming nec- 
tar in abundance; discomfort from poor 
ventilation; lack of storage space, and too 
many drones. 

Simple swarm prevention is based on 
remedying these conditions Young, 
vigorous queens are highly important. A 
queen two years old has usually passed her 
prime. She has done her bit and may be 
replaced by one that is just starting her 
laying period. 

For full and comfortable development, 
previous to the honey flow, each colony 
should have at least two hive bodies in 
which to expand. As the honey flow 
develops, super room in overabundance is 
a safeguard against swarming. Big colo- 
nies cannot store freely in one super. Often 
three or four are none too much. 

Give plenty of air during the honey 
flow by raising the corners of the hive on 
small blocks. Ventilate the supers by 
setting them alternately back and forth 
about a quarter of an inch. Later when 
the flow decreases, the colony can be 
again made compact and the super room 
reduced 

Swarming may occur in spite of pre- 
ventive management, but the new swarm 
may be put in a new hive on the old stand 
and the supers transferred to them. In 
extracted honey production the parent 
colonies, with queen cells all removed, 
may be set over the supers with a queen 
excluder on the bottom hive. When comb 
honey supers are used, the parent colony, 
with all queen cells but one removed, is 
set beside the old stand for a few days and 
then put in a new location. The virgin 
queens will mate and the colonies thus 
obtained make fine increase in the apiary. 
—G. H. C., ll. 


SUMMER PRUNING 


Summer pruning, which consists in 
yinching and disbudding. is the most 
leoiael method of directing the growth 
of trees. When proper attention is given 
to this practice, amputation of branches 
will be unnecessary and the consequent 
injury incident to pruning will be elimi- 
nated. 

The perfection of summer pruning 
provides for the complete control and 
disposition of growth without involving 
any material removal of foliage. When the 
extreme terminal bud of a growing shoot is 
removed, growth in that direction will be 
checked without injury to the plant. The 
vitality of the plant is then distributed 
properly without being wasted in the pro- 
duction of wood that is to be cut away the 
following winter. However, rude and care- 
less destruction of summer foliage, like 
the cutting away of long shoots on a grape- 















gine, will often leadtoinjury. Itis certain 
that full and perfect maturity depends on 
a full growth of healthy, ate Bas foliage. 

When the terminal bud of a branch is 
pinched out, it not only arrests growth in 
that direction, but induces the develop- 


ment of lateral shoots where a 
uctive extension is needed. Disbudding 
may also be extended to include any super- 
fluous buds, flowers or shoots at any place 
on a stem or branch in order to divert sap 
into those which are stronger and are 
required to remain either for the produc- 
tion of branches, fruits or flowers of su- 
perior quality and size. This must always 
be done in early stages of growth before 
the shoot removed has developed to any 
great extent. 

The branches of figs, peaches and vines 
are usually so full of young shoots and 
fruit buds in early spring, that if all were 
allowed to remain, the result would be a 
dense thicket of useless branches. Many 
of such shoots die without further atten- 
tion from the grower, but any useless 
growth will be made at the expense of the 
ripening fruit or the remaining wood. 

By keeping in mind the principles of 
summer pruning, the difficulties in proper 
training of an ornamental hedge will be 
largely eliminated. It is the pinching back 
of strong, upright branches that makes a 
dense hedge,, with numerous lateral 
branches near the ground. Neither Cali- 
fornia privet or barberry should require 
much winter pruning after the first year.— 
H. F. G., Mo. 


SUGAR CORN VARIETIES 


Seed catalogs list varieties of sugar corn 
a plenty, afew standard representatives of 
which are Howling Mob, Crosby’s Early, 
Golden Giant, Giant DeLuxe, Country 
Gentleman, Stowell’s Evergreen and 
Black Mexican, all of which are rather 
large with fair to good quality. For 
the real gardener, however, there is 
just one variety that holds a permanent 
place in his regards, and that is Golden 
Bantam, that small eared, golden-colored 
corn, which makes every bite taste more 
like another one. 

For those who want to sacrifice quality 
for quantity later in the season, Howling 
Mob is an admirable white variety with 
ears about nine inches long that is second 
early and of exceptional quality. Golden 
Giant, a cross between Bantam and Howl- 
ing Mob, is a week later, yellow, larger but 
of exceptional flavor. For a later variety 
Country Gentleman is one of the standard 
late canning varieties which is superior to 
Stowell’s Evergreen, the greatest advan- 
tage of the Evergreen being its productive- 
ness and size. Black Mexican has much 
quality with a mixture of white and blue 
kernels over the ear. 

Many crosses of Golden Bantam and 
another variety are on the market, and 
each have more size but less quality than 
the Bantam. 

Golden Bantam matures in about 70 
days from planting or about 15 days earlier 
than oe Gentleman or Stowell’s 
Evergreen. For the gardener who has 
space and wishes to have a succession 
thruout the summer Golden Bantam can 
be planted every week or ten days until 
about July 10 when the last planting will 
ripen before frost as far north as the upper- 
most part of the corn belt. 

To secure best results with sweet corn 
wre be grade disease free seed should be 
planted, as sweet corn experts have found 
that most of the diseases attacking the 
sweet corn come thru the seed. To get 
one to two fine well developed ears on 
each stalk requires high grade disease 
free seed.—F. é. G. 


The Color Grading of Honey (Depart- 
ment Circular No. 364) is a publication of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture which should be of interest to a large 
number of 


beekeepers, 


more | 
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HEN you decide to have a tractor and get ready for 
years of power farming, consider what the 3-plow 
McCormick-Deering tractor can do for you over smaller tractors. 


The extra power of the husky 15-30 McCormick-Deering 
can be used with profit in all seasons. It plows 10 to 12 acres 
a day, and that tells the story all along the line. In spring plow- 
ing, tilling, and seeding; in grain and corn harvest; it saves 
many more days when time means money. It cuts down your 
outlay for expensive farm help. The same labor operates the 
15-30 McCormick-Deering as is needed for the smaller tractors. 
More power and work in one man’s control—that’s the 
key to farm profit. In heavy soils and on hilly land, you feel the 
great power of this tractor. It has plenty of power for big har- 
vesting operations, for pulling the corn picker and wagon, for 
fast threshing and silo filling, etc. 


Much more than that, it broadens your opportunities, 
The 15-30 McCormick-Deering gives you the time and power to 
work for the neighbors. Add to your income by outside field 
work, threshing, silo filling, grinding, shelling, sawing, baling, 
and hauling. You can do road work for the community, a good 
source of extra income. You can earn hundreds of dollars a 
year by custom work with the 15-30. You will have extra 
power to spare for taking on extra acres and bigger-scale farm- 
ing. You will have more time to devote to the proper care of 
your live stock, more time to enjoy life. 


Read what the owners of McCormick-Deering 15-30 h. p. 
tractors say. a few letters out of many hundreds are given 
below. Look the tractor over at the dealer’s store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


“Having used tractors for the past nine 
years, I am convinced that the 15-30 McCor- 
mick-Deering is the best and most efficient 
tractor built. I cam recommend it very 
highly.” AMOS BOEN, 

Austin, Minn. 


“For good, all-around power, the McCor- 
mick-Deering 15-30 is the right tractor, in 
my estimation. . .« My other tractors didn’t 

enough power.” 
C. B. GOODWIN. 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


“We have a McCormick-Deering 15-30 
h. p. tractorand I aim to tell the public that 
I think it is the only tractor a common 
farmer can afford to use.” 

FRANK DENTON, 
Harrisburg, Neb. 


“My smaller tractor gave me good service, 
but the 15-30 is much more economical 
plowing and cultivating at a greater saving 
in man hours as well as fuel. I do not see 
how I could handle my farm on a paying 
basis without the McCormick-Deering.”” 

E. A. STAMBAUGH, 
Green Park, Pa. 


The Three-Plow 15-30 h. p. Tractor 
McCORMICK- DEERING 







Only ‘5 xow- 
and No Further Pay- 


ments Until Oct. Ist. 
Buys Any Witte Engine 


Up to 10 H-P.—The One-Profit Engine __ 
For 42 years I have been rT rife 
building ENGINES which 
thousands of farmers have 
pronounced the most dee < 
pendable and economical jug 


lll ee 
ld. this fm 877, 
WITTE Engine is ° itis A \ 
the masterpiece of qe 
of them all. It is really 
a mechanical marvel and 1am so proud of gags on Kerosene, 
its perfection that I want every farmer to Gasoline, Distillate, 


have one. Gas-Oil 
Scientific factory methods and huge pro- or Gas 


duction enable me to price this master engine so M4 

any man can afford to own it. It will do almost Note these P oints 
every kind of work on the farm. It’s economical STARTS easy in coldest 

in operation. Completely equipped with WICO weather, Special pis- 


Magneto, speed and power regulator and throttling ton rescence Bee var 


governor. ia Speed regulator enablea 

And I am so positive that it will stand up it to be used on lightest 
and deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or Jobs as well es the heave | 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an IRON ys ane poe tangy wa 
CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. comer eee. Dan 


Remember — 72 eccent 
until October Ist—and then a year to pay if you wish. 


The best advertising I can do is to have people boosting 
this wonderful engine in every county in America, so you can buy it on 
practically your owr terms, with nearly a year to pay. On my liberal 30 


* “dnt 
3 est proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and the low balance 
Special WITTE ro split _ into aan ayments to suit. Scrap your old engine and 
F t pay a little on the WITTE. 
ea ures ‘ On my plan this master WITTE Engine will literally 
Only 6 of the 50 Special FREE pay for itself, and make you a big profit besides, in 
ps in os Salina bivcent adbne ay ticameal bork dae 
rd will do—to get a free copy of my 
1—Light Weight Yet Durable $ po et on facts. No shligesinn te you—the risk is all mine. Or, 


® if you are interested, ask for our Log and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or 
S Pump Catalogs, ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


Quick Shipments made from Kansas City or Pittsburg office, 
or from nearest of these WITTE warehouses: Albany, N. Y., 
Trenton, N. J., Bangor, Me., New York, N. Y., Richmond, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., Tampa, Fla., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Billings, Mont. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


































1613 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

1613 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

1613 Witte Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
New Improved 1926 BEEMAN Models! 4 










America’s Pioneer Small Tractors tg 
and Power Cultivators! yZ' 
hey plow, , cultivate, etc, 










Built in 2 sizes. 
For full informa- 
tion, write the 









No short turns. mg ny y- sengee. 
Saves all the Grain. ops wi saves lame 
backs. No clogging. No Elevator like it. Runs 
by power or engine. Elevates ear corn, wheat, 
oats—50 bu. in 3 min. Sold on positive guarantee. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY. 
LARGE CATALOG SHOWING EIGHT STYLES. 
Also crib plans which save you mone 


y, free. 
THE MEYER MFG. CO. 80x 1660 MORTON, ILL. 
Fa RIB AG LR hE NE CME TILMEES LEARN ERE 88 nt 














~big illustrated Edition HOLLY- 
WOOD DAILY CITIZEN. 
Hollywood Publicity Bureau, Hollywood, California. 


Ditcher-Terracer - Grad: 

GET A FARM feat al ah 
. Cleans old ditches; builds field 
rraces. Does work of 100 m 2 

On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- : a oe 
Sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
Prices that will never belower. Crop payment plan or 
@asy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Bookle No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 












SPRAYING VEGETABLES 


Not long ago a tomato canning com- 
pany, in its zealous attempts to help the 
growers, offered to supply each farmer with 
spraying apparatus and also the necessary 
bordeaux to spray the plants in the propa- 
gating beds. A fine idea, but the equip- 
ment consisted of a small quart hand 
sprayer. They might as well have sup- 
plied sprinkling cans, which would have 
put on more material with less labor, and 
with almost equal effectiveness: Such 
small sprayers are valuable in applying 
»ison sprays for certain chewing insects, 
ut for plant diseases, especially tomato 
diseases, they are inefficient. 
Spraying most vegetables pays if 
properly done, but the mere putting a 
spray material on a plant is not spraying. 
he key word to spraying is thoroness. 
It is not enough that the plant drips with 
spray material, if that pms comes only 
from the tops of the leaves. The lower 
surface of the leaf is usually just as open 
to infection from disease germs as is the 
upper surface. Therefore thoroness means 
spraying both the upper and lower surfaces 
of the leaves as well as the stems. 
If a hand sprayer is to be used, let it be 
one that is provided with a three foot spray 
rod to which is attached an angle nozzle. 
With this equipment it will be possible to 
hold the nozzle so that the spray can be 
directed upward against the lower sur- 
faces of the leaves and by turning the 
wrist the same plant can be quickly 
covered above. Naturally the higher pres- 
sures will make the applications more 
effective, but even with a small three gal- 
lon sprayer a thoro and effective job can 
be done if the spray is directed properly. 
Another fallacy of spraying is the opinion 
held by some gardeners that it is good for 
everything. This means of control has 
its distinct limitations but within these 
limitations it is invaluable. On _ to- 
matoes are two leaf blights, one of which, 
the late blight, may cause the complete 
defoliation of the plant, while the other, 
early blight, not only causes large brown 
spots on the leaves, but may also kill the 
plant by cankers on the stem. Both of 
these diseases can be economically con- 
trolled by spraying with bordeaux mixture, 
whereas the wilt, mosaic, and blossom end 
rot will not be affected. There are also 
two leaf blights of celery which often 
ractically destroy the crop, but which can 
e held in check by several thoro applica- 
tions of bordeaux. Muskmelons and cu- 
cumbers are but memories in some gar- 
dens, owing to the depredation of the wilt, 
cucumber beetle and the leaf blight. Here 
again spraying with bordeaux and lead 
arsenate will save the crop but only on 
condition that the spraying is thoroly done 
and frequently enough to keep the new 
growth protected. 
To be sure, spraying pays, but only 

when the applications are thoroly and 
properly applied.—C. T. G. 


PARSNIPS FOR HOME USE 


Parsnips delight in a rich, deep, mellow 
soil in order that.the roots may grow long 
and straight. Undesirable side roots result 
when hard soil is reached. For this reason 
the soil must be plowed or spaded to a 
depth of twelve to fifteen inches and a 
liberal dressing of fine, well-rotted manure 
worked into it. Fresh manure tends to 
cause sprawling, ill-shaped roots and 
should not be used. Ground that was 
heavily fertilized the past season is best 
for growing good parsnips but if only well- 
rotted fertilizer is used, good results may 
be expected. 

The hollow crown is one of the best 
standard varieties and has proved good 











1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





after tests covering several seasons, The 




























































roots are thick, long and tapering sharply, | 


which makes digging easy. The quality 
of this variety for table use cannot be 
sl irpassed and the yield is good. 

The young parsnip plants are quite 
small but they are also very hardy and 
the seed should go in the ground early. 


The seeds are of slow germination and | 


from two to four weeks are required for 
plants to show 
should be planted quite thickly in drills 
one inch deep and eighteen to twenty-four 
inches apart. Cover with fine manure or | 
scrapings from fence corners, pressing 
the soil down well over the see The 
first working of the small plants is rather 
tedious, but they grow very rapidly and 
later workings may be done with the 
ordinary garden hoe. Keep soil loose 


| 


above ground. Seeds | 


| 


around the plants and thin to two inches | 


ipart in the row. 

Parsnips defy dry weather and grow 
right along until the fall rains come, when 
they develop very fast and are ready for 
digging on the approach of freezing weath- 


er.—L. R. Y., Okla. 


TRY SOME OKRA 


Its easy culture, wealth of production 
ind superior qualities as a table vegetable 
should give okra a place in every home 
garden. Market gardeners, too, find okra 
is a most profitable crop in sections where 
it is used largely for food. Near many of 
our southern towns this delicious vege- 
table is grown by the acre and finds ready 
sale during the summer and early fall. 

Only a small space is required for grow- 
ing a plentiful supply of okra for the home 
table. The pods may be cut every day, as 
frequent cuttings stimulate heavy produc- 
tion. 

Okra likes a rich, warm, well-drained 
soil. Do not plant the seed until the 
ground is warm. It may be planted at the 
same time that pole beans, squash, cu- 
cumber and other tender vegetables are 
put in the ground. Plant in drills two to 
three feet apart and one inch deep. Drop 
seeds ten inches apart and cover with 

ine soil. The plants will appear in two 
woulla, Cultivate frequently and when 
six inches high, thin to twenty inches in 
the row. Plants which are pulled out may 
e reset, as they grow easily. 

White velvet, long green pod and dwarf 
green are all popular sorts and all are 
good. 





| 


The early dwarf comes into bearing | 


some weeks ahead of the taller kinds, be- | 


ginning to bloom when not more than a 
foot high and continuing to bloom and 
bear thruout the season. Okra has beau- 
tiful white blooms and may be planted 
along fences as an ornamental plant.— 
L. R. Y., Okla. 


KENTUCKY WONDER BEANS 
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SUMMER 


Universal Model 
$7.50 


VV ITH so much on the dashboard, 
it’s all you can do to read your speed- 
ometer let alone the otherinstruments. 
At 25 or 30 miles an hour, your eyes 
shifted even momentarily from the 
road to the dashboard may mean a 
serious accident. 


Foreseeing this, 12 years ago, the 


| original Boyce Moto Meter was made 


| 


to be placed on the radiator cap di- 
rectly in the driver's line of vision. To 


The Kentucky wonder bean has pods | see the road you must see the Boyce 
hich grow from eight to ten inches long | Moto Meter. 


iat are very fleshy and tender, and when | 
ery small, are delicious cooked whole. 
The vines bear quite heavily, beginning 
early in the summer and continuing till 
rost. It is as good as any bean while 
young, but is especially desirable to shell 
for late fall use and also for canning or 
drying. Early frosts do not injure the| 
beans in the pods for cooking purposes 
\t this time the shells fairly pop open, 
each yielding a generous amount of de- 
liciously flavored, large, dark beans. 
This bean requires a pole on which to 
climb. One woman I know first planted 
our hills in the backyard. These hills 
stood in the form of a square, each hill six 
t apart, and the runner poles were tied 
together wigwam style. The vines grew 
ixuriantly and provided an excellent 
ttle playhouse for her two little girls. 
With the resulting shade provided by 
this overhang, the ground underneath re- 
tained much of its moisture which no 


loubt helped to account for the abundant 
vield, for the family of four had all they 
( vuld use from these four hills of beans.— 

Mrs. C. R. T., 


Minn. 


| 





There it stands today a constant 
guardian of 8,000,000 motors, signal- 
ling 15 to 20 minutes in advance, the 
dangers of overheating which 
mean expensive repair bills. 
Its rise will always enable you 
to detect motor trouble. 


But the Boyce Moto Meter 
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AVERAGE 


is even more than the perfect heat in- 
dicator. Its unique combination of 
beauty and downright utility makes 
it not merely a radiator ornament, 
but the permanent mark of the driver 
who is kind to his motor. 


It is a staunch, foolproof instrument 
requiring no adjustment and never 
getting out of order. It outlives any car. 


The Boyce Moto Meter is used by 
nearly half of the drivers in America. 
Made in America and in five foreign 
factories to meet a world demand. 


Your dealer has Boyce Moto Meters for every 
type of car—$3.50 to $15.00—in differentdesigns, 











NOTE: We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters f or dash- 
board or steering column installation. Thousands of these are 
now in use cn automobiles and U.S. Army and Navy aero- 
planes. Whatever type ef heat indscator you prefer, you can 
tain it in a genuine Boyce Moto Meter. 








MOro MARK }TRADE MARK REG. | PAT. OFFICE 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


The name ** 


Moto Meter’’ is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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Burgess Batteries 
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Our Junior and Club Department 


Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 
Conducted by KIRK FOX 





| Association, 
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An every-night 


adventure of Burgess 


Radio Batteries 


ce of the reasons why 
you should always buy 
Burgess Radio Batteries is 
that the batteries used by air- 
mail pilots — battleships —ex- 
plorers—and the majority of 
recognized radio engineers— 
are evolved in the Burgess 
Laboratories and manufac- 
tured in the Burgess factory. 


These batteries are identi- 
cal with the batteries sold 
by your dealer and thousands 
of other good dealers every- 
where. 


Burcess Batrery ComMPpANy 


GENERAL SALEs Orrice: CuIcaco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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WHAT COUNTS 
It isn’t the job we intend to do, 
Or the labor we’ve just begun, 

Thai puts us right on the ledger sheet; 
It’s the work we have really done. 
Our credit is built on the things we do, 

Our debit on things we shirk, 
The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the man who completes his work. 
—Anonymous. 


BEEF CLUB FOLKS WANT THESE 
Feeding and Care of Baby Beef Calves 
for Club Work. This is a free bulletin 
prepared for junior beef club folks by 
John A. Day of the Iowa Beef Producers’ 
Ames, Iowa. 

Beef Calf Club Manual, circular 296 by 
Smith and Snapp of the University of 
Illinois... Write the university at Urbana, 
Illinois, for it. 

The Beef Calf, Its Growth and Develop- 
ment, farmers’ bulletin 1135, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FITTED PRIZE HEIFER 

The honor of being selected state cham- 
pion calf club member of Illinois in his 
first year of club work is the award at- 
tained by Forest Wesemann, Kane county, 
Illinois. Forest is just twelve years old 
and his success is due to his interest in the 
work and the interest shown by his parents 
and the cooperation they have given him 
thru the season. In order to interest him 
in the calf club, his father offered to buy 
him a purebred Holstein heifer. 

When the calf reached home, Forest 
with the help of his father, mixed a supply 
of feed according to the direction of the 
county club leader. This feed consisted 
of ground barley, ground oats and linseed 
oilmeal, balanced to make a growing ra- 
tion. Plenty of alfalfa hay and alfalfa 
pasture completed the ration. No milk 
was fed as the heifer had been weaned 
previous to purchase. When the. fly 
season arrived, the heifer was blanketed 
and kept in the barn during the day and 
allowed out on alfalfa pasture each night. 
About a month before the fair the calf was 
clipped. Shortly before the fair Forest 








Forest Wesemann 


scraped and polished her horns and before 
she was shown, scraped and polished her 
hoofs. During the fair he stayed at the 
club boys’ camp so he could have plenty 
of time to care for the calf. 

After the successful winning of the Kane 
county group at the Central States Fair, 
plans were made to take the five calves 
used as county exhibit to the National 
Dairy show where they were exhibited as 
a state group. 

The competition furnished by a neigh- 
bor boy, who was also a member of the 
Kane county calf club, stimulated interest 
in the work for Forest. He was interested 
at all times in learning more about caring 








for his calf and welcomed all visits from the 
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club leader. When the calf club work |} 
ended, the story and record book he { 
nished the state club leader was so g 
that he was selected as the state « 
champion over more than 250 other b 
who were entered in calf club work. H 
plans to enter the club next year and lo: 
forward to the day when he will hav: 
herd of purebred Holstein cows of his ov 

His father and mother are very « 
thusiastic over the results he secured a1 
the change that has taken place in him d 
to club work. Previous to his entry in thy 
calf club he did not show much mter 
around the farm but due to his trips wit 
the other club boys to the Central Stat, 
Fair, the National Dairy show and t! 
International Live Stock show, where | 
was awarded the state champion medal, | 
interest in the farm has increased to t! 
point where he is very anxious to help | 
father build up a better herd of Holstein 
—W. L. K., Ill. 


HELPS FOR BEEKEEPERS 
The vocational agriculture department 
of the Huron consolidated school 
Guthrie county, Iowa, has a colony of 
bees that produced 210 pound-sections of 








Where the bees were kept 


first class marketable comb honey, and 
over twenty imperfectly filled sections dur- 
ing-the 1925 honey season. This honey 
found a ready wholesale market at the 
local grocery store at twenty cents per 
section, making the gross income for the 


one colony $44 which includes $2, the 
amount received for the seconds. The 


costs, other than labor, on this colony 
were approximately $7.50, which leaves a 
net income of $36.50 for the one colony. 
These bees were cared for during the 
summer by the vocational agriculture 
teacher and during the school months by 
Sam Wykart, Jr., a pupil of the high 
school who is ’ making a study of bees 
This colony of bees was handled according 
to modern methods of bee keeping. An 
Italian queen was introduced in Septem- 
ber, 1924, and the colony was wintered in 
an Ames type, outdoor packing case. An 
abundance of room for surplus honey was 
provided thruout the honey flow and 
ample ventilation was provided at all 
times. A modified Dadant hive was used, 
thereby furnishing plenty of room for 
brood rearing. Swarming did not occur. 
This past winter four colonies were win- 
tered in the packing case and three others 
by the outdoor straw pack method. Thus 
an opportunity is provided for comparing 
the two methods of wintering. Three 
boys in the vocational farm shop class 
are planning and constructing equipment 
with which thev expect to go into the bee 
business next spring.—A. H. H., Iowa. 


During 1925 there were more than 6,500 
boys and girls enrolled in club work in 
South Dakota. H. M. Jones, a former club 
boy, 
1926, 


became state club leader April 1, 
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Price for Price 
Value for Value 


Think how low the recent reduction of 
Chevrolet prices brings the cost of a fully 
equipped automobile. Compare what you 
get for Chevrolet’s new low prices with 
any other car in the world. 


“e a ed Pri Remember that Chevrolet equipment in- 
LC Cc cludes, three-speed transmission, disc 
clutch, Duco finish, alemite lubrication 
Touring -*§10 —on closed models Fisher Bodies and bal- 
loon tires and scores of other features 

Roadster 510 essential on a modern motor car. 


Coupe - 645 Remember that Chevrolet provides a 
Sedan - 735 performance so smooth—so powerful that 
it will amaze you. Skim over country 
Landau - 765 as gt 4 a h a and —< — 
ia 3 up hills that ba igger an igher 
Sr aes 395 priced cars. One ride in the Improved 
1Ton Truck- - §§@ Chevrolet will convince you that equal 
a power, flexibility, comfort and beauty 
cannot be obtained at anywhere near 
its price. 


— 


LM 


LOLA 


f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Now, more than ever before, check price 
for price and value for value—and you 
will buy a Chevrolet! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


The Coach 


°645 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 














































is waitin 
]F yon want $100 a 
week clear profit, 
without. working as 
hard or as long as 
you do now, I'll show 
you how to get it. 
I'll prove to you that 
$10 a day is easy, on 
$15, $20, or even $2 
a day is suse. 
I will give you the 
same offer I made to 
Christopher Vaughn, 
whose earnings have 
reached $125 in a 
week. Youcandolike 
John Scotti, who started without experi- 
ence and made $97 his second week. Or 
Mrs. K. R. Roof, who has two children 
and does her own housework, yet in her 








spare time has made $50 in a week and 
$15 inasingle afternoon. Yes, profits like 
these can be yours. Do you want them? | 


Big Profits For Easy Work 


All you need to do is to accept my offer 
to handle our dealings with our customers 
in your community. We have customers 
in a million homes throughout America 
—hundreds of them mnght around you. 
These customers of ours know and like 
and use ZANOL Products—delicious 
foods, delightful toilet preparations, per- 
fumes, soaps and household necessities— 
more than 350 different products in all. 


But ZANOL Products are never sold in stores. 
They are sold only through our own represen- 
tatives. You can be one of them. Our repre- 
sentatives will make two million dollars as 
their profits this year, and you can have your 


share. You will be amazed at how easy it is, 
and how quickly the money rolls in. You will 
realize that $100 a week is not hard if you 


ht line, 


I Furnish Everything 


are in the rig 


If you want your share of these big profits, 
all you need to do is to write. We furnish all 
of our people with complete equipment free 


for doing business. We tell you in detail exact- 
ly whattodo. Wemakeit easy for you. You 
will be given the same proposition that enabled 
G. C. Henry to make four times as much money 
as he ever did ona farm, 
and that made it possi- 
ble for G. A, Becker, 
of Iowa, to earn more 
than he did in 22 years 
in the grocery business, 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name 





and I will tell you how 
to start. I willshow you 
We want to help you how to make $100 a 
in every way to make week, or $8 to $10 a 
large profits and we day in spare time. It is 
offer to provide a new he one opportunity you 


Hudson Super-Six have been waiting for. 


Coach without any Itis your chance to get 
expense to you what- ahead. You are not risk- 
ever. Mailthecoupon ingapenny You don’t 
for details of the plan agree to pay anything 
that will give you this or do anything. ‘Don’t 
handsome closed car wait until someone else 
without @xpense and getsahead of you. Don’t 
an income of $100 a delay until it is too late. 


week, or more, Mail the coupon now! 





Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 


Dept. 5294 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I want to make $100 a week, Send me full 
details of your proposition at once, This 
—. not obligate me, 

AMO. ccccvccce eeeeee 
Address 


Write Plainly) 


©A.P.Co. 





| money order for $25.41 which is my loan 
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SUCCESSFUL WITH ANCONAS 
To Successful Farming: I am sending in my sub- 
scription for Successful Farming which you will 
find enclosed. I will tell you now of a little success 
I had in junior club work last year. Last year was 


our first. year to have a club in our county. was 
only fifteen years old. I took poultry for my proj- 
ect. I ordered fifty day-old Ancona chicks and had 


I took one pen and two single 
entries to the fair. I also took two stories on my 
club work and my record book. At the fair I won 
grand champion pen, six first prizes and one second 
rize. I am taking the same project this year and 
am secretary of our club. We have a fine club 
this year. 

I have been keeping a record of my flock of An- 
conas and I find that f am ahead in egg production 
in the state of Kentucky. Solam going to try to 
keep ahead the whole year if I can. 

I am also taking another project this year. I am 
ylanning to take about two or three acres of corn. 

f you have a bulletin on how to prepare chickens 

for exhibition I would like you to send me one or 
write and tell me iz a letter about one.—Chlown 
Conley, Ky. 

[Note.—We have no bulletins but suggested that 


wonderful success. 


Chlown write the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C., for ‘bulletin No. 
1115, Selection and Preparation of Fowls for 
Exhibition. This is written especially for juniors.— 
Editor.] 
PIGS MAKE BIG PROFIT 
To Successful Farming: Enclosed please find 


and the 
interest on it from November 19th. Also am in- 
closing a couple of pictures of myself and pigs. I 
will tell you about my pigs. 

I took the loan and enough more that mother 
loaned me and bought a Chester white brood sow 
with nine pigs. I fed the old sow skimmilk with 
shorts, oilmeal and oats in it. As soon as the pigs 
were older, I started giving them the same mixture. 





r 
~ 











I kept on giving them the skimmilk, with corn and 
tankage in a self-feeder. I kept track of everything 
I fed them and the feed came to $102.20. Then I 
figured up my labor which came to $15. I sold my 
pigs today. They were 184 days old and the nine 
of them averaged 252 pounds apiece, so I made a ton 
litter out of them. This is the way I figured the 





profit: 
Tee ewewes eecevercccscccccne $102.20 
ES Ou aad bias oe ae aint ecvevcosce Bn.O0 
First cost of sow and pigS.......+... 55.00 
Lo ee eee 0000000006Neanae 
Received for the nine pigs.....+.+... 267.86 
Approximate value of old sow....... 45.00 


$312.86 





Total value...... 


ROU GONE. iv ticcces sevecccesecsos Sem ae 
ES Se re re rae $140.66 
Profit on each pig............. 15.63 


—Homer F. 


TELLS HOW TO FEED HENS 

To Successful Farming: I received your :etter 
of January 20th, and I am very sorry for this long 
delay in writing to you. Your statement about re- 
ducing the corn in my hens’ ration proved to be 
very true and satisfactory. I am also feeding 
sprouted oats now and they have been doing a 
ever since. I am now feeding one and one-half 
quarts of grain at night and one-half quart in ‘he 
morning. This is composed of two parts corn, two 
parts wheat, and one part barley. also keep 
before them a dry mash, grit, oystershell and char- 
coal in a hopper where they can get it at any time 
they wish. The mash is composed of one part wheat 
bran, one part wheat middlings, one part pulver- 
ized oats, one part meatscrap, one part cornmeal 
one pound fine salt to the hundred pounds of mash, 
and one pound of charcoal to the hundred pounds 
of mash. 

J have electric lights in the house and turn them 
on at 5:30 in the morning, and off at sunrise and 
on at sundown and at 8 o'clock turn on the dimmer, 
and then off as they go to roost, which 
don’t take very long. I also scatter the grain in the 
litter after they go to roost so they have it the 
first thing in the morning. They have plenty of 
fresh water at all times, kept at the right tempera- 
ture by an electric heater, when needed, of my 
own make ° 

I found out what the matter was with that sick 
pullet that I told you about She had round 
worms with a touch of diphtheria. I gave her some 
turpentine and a few hours later gave her some 
castor oil, and she is well now. 


Ww agner, Iowa. 


as soon 





I finally succeeded in getting some good pictures. 
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I am sending you three and you may choose any of 
them to print. The expenses and production record 
of January is as follows: Feed, $4.31; litter, 52 
pullet (to replace one that died’, $1.50—total ex- 
pense, $6.33. I —_ 23% dozen eggs. Total, $8.04: 
total profit, $1.7 

The expense aa oye re cord of February i 
as follows: Feed, $1.95; litter, 25c.; other expenses, 
$1.30—total $3.50. I sold 9% x <4 n eggs. Tota 


$2.56. Set 116 eggs at $5 per 100, $5.80—tota] 
$8.36. Total expenses, $3.50. Total profit, $4.8¢ 


On January 31st I started saving hatching eggs 
they 


On February 12th were set. Twenty-tw 








infertile eggs were tested out. 


On March 5th, 77 
chicks hatched. On February 23rd ng 


I started sav 








hatching eggs again. One hundred and twenty 
were set March 11th. There were twenty-three 
fertile eggs. On March 12th I continued saving 


hatching eggs, and will have enough to fill the 
incubator March 26th. It holds about 170 eggs. 

have the chicks under an electric brooder that 
I made. It turned so cold and stormy the night I 
brought them home I had to add more bulbs for 
heat. Then March 8th, while I was at school, the 
wind went down and the sun came out, and they 
got too hot, and next day started dying with a sort 
of diarrhea, tho not like white diarrhea, and kept 
dying till I have but 30 left. All of these are quite 
lively now and are doing just fine. 

I also sent for 15 hatching eggs for $1.50, hopi ing 
to raise some good cockerels for my next year’s 
use. I am working hard to win the first prize for 

soultry judging at the spring contests at Lincoln, 
Nebveske. A April 22, 23 and 24. The prize is a pedi- 
greed cockerel of any variety that we choose, or 
a Standard of Perfection.—Harold A. Teagarden, 
Nebr. 





FUTURE DAIRYMAN 
To Successful Farming: Enclosed is a picture of 
myself and my calf. My calf is a purebred Guern- 
sey. I am sixteen years old. This is my first year 
in club work. I joined the Bancroft 4-H club of 





; ey nag 











I entered at the 


Minnesota 
county fair and I received first prize in club work 


Freeborn county, 


and second prize in the open class. I like club work 
very much and regret not starting sooner.—Arthur 
Neist, Minn. 


SHEEP TO PAY HIS WAY 


To Successful Farming: I have a four-year-old 
Shropshire ewe. Last year she brought me a set of 
triplets; three ewe lambs. She furnishes lots of 


milk. One of these triplets got killed after it was 
several days old. I kept the two she raised to raise 
lambs from. Her fleece of wool weighed eight 


pounds for which I got $3.20 


This year she has given me two more nice ewe 
lambs. One of her last year lambs has me a nice 
ewe lamb now, making me a total of six. I am 


eleven years old and in the fifth grade. I intend to 
go to high school when I complete the grades. So 
I am going to see how much my pet ewes will pay 
on my education.—Darrel Sargent, Ind. 

To Successful Farming: I am a little boy eleven 
years old. We live on a 320-acre farm. We milk 
14 cows and papa gives us boys each 25 cents a week 
to milk. I like to take cane of horses. We have four 
head of mules and four head of horses. The mules’ 
names are Jin, Randy, Gip and Maud and the 
horses are Pet, Beauty, Dick and Nellie. I go to 
school every day and I am in the sixth grade. I 
enclose $1 to pay for my Successful Farming paper. 
—Willie Schmidt, Nebr. 
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ERE is the new automatic 
Delco-Light. It is backed by 
ten years of experience on the 
part of the pioneers and leaders 
in the farm electric field. It 
of a button.~ represents years of research and 
Starts experiment and test. And now 
Runs it is ready—the Delco-Light that 
Stops starts itself, runs itself, stops 
Automatically itself, at the touch of a button. 


This new automatic plant com- 
pletes the Delco-Light line. 
There are battery plants in 
several sizes—self-cranking plants 
without storage batteries—and 
now the fully automatic plant at 
a surprisingly low price—a type 
and size of Delco-Light for every 
need and every purse. 











Write today for full informa- 
tion about the low prices, easy 
terms, and other details of 
our complete installation offer. 
Mail the coupon below. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. D-101, DAYTON, OHIO 3 
Fr - \——— ee eee ee eee ewe oe ae ae ee a ee ee 
§ DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
§ Dept. D-101, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me complete information about 


the new automatic Delco-Light. This request 
does not obligate me in any way. 
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Your house 


needs paint ow 


IF- 


F the paint film has worn down 
thin, or if the paint film has 
broken, decay and deterioration 
threaten your houseand otherfarm 
buildings, and they need painting, 
NOW ! They need a covering of 
an all-lead paint made of Dutch 
Boy white-lead and pure linseed 
oil. This lead paint covers farm 
buildings with a moisture-proof 
film that is tough and elastic, and 
will not crack or scale. 

If your farm buildings look old 
and worn, if they have begun to 
drop in value—they need Dutch 
Boy white-lead paint, NOW! A 
covering of Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint makes any farm building 
better-looking, more valuable to 
all who see it. 

Dutch Boy white-lead paint is 
economical, reasonable in price. 
The economy of this paint lies in 
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HOW WE MAKE BREAD 


Margaret Roberts and Marie McPh: 
who live in Anoka county, Minnesota, 
not look upon breadmaking as a disagr: 
able job to be avoided whenever possi! 
They take keen delight in producing { 
loaves of wholesome bread. Furtherm: 
they can tell you how and why for ev: 
step in the process. Last September th: 





The Dutch Boy trademark is 
on every keg of Dutch Boy 
white-lead. It guarantees 
your gettinglead paint of the 
highest quality. In addition 
to white-lead, there are also 
made under this trademark: 
flatting oil for use with white- 
lead in decorating interiors; 
also red-lead, solder, and 
babbitt metals. 


its durability, which saves the cost 
of many repairs and frequent re- 
paintings. 


Write for new paint booklet 


“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It will be sent you, along with a 
booklet that gives complete direc- 
tions for painting wood, plaster, | 
metal and masonry about the farm, 
if you will write our nearest branch 


for Booklets F. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co.of Pa., 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an all-lead paint 





GALACITE Nakestourires 
PUNCTURE PROOF 


inute 
Tires hammered full of nails, leak no 
air. This startling new invention 
banishes tire trouble forever. Repairs 
punctures without taking the tire 
off the rim. Actually makes any tire 
puncture-proof for life. Sealsinstantly 
all punctures, slow leaks and rous 
f places, often increases tire mileage 
from 10,000 to 12,000 miles by pre- 
serving rubber and keeping tires prop- 
¥ erly inflated. Positive money 
guarantee means GALACITE* must 
make good—or we will. 
AGENTS $10,000 a Year 
| IMME DIATE.Tremendous profits sell- 
ing this revolutionary invention to car | 
owners, Garages,Service Stations,etc. Earn 





ritory,> Your name and address brings par- 
ticulars by return mail. Send Today before 
someone else gets territory you want. 


C.F. Johnson & Co., 19W. Jackson Bivd., Jept. 195, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Save 30% to 407% 


on Your New Home 


BUILD IN HALF THE TIME 
THIS NEW EASY way 


Save $200 to $1500—buy materials di- 
e prices. We control 










DC wh angel 
every operation n 1. uge mille which 
¢ cut enorm >u I umes of lumber by ma 
pl ee: chinery Save time * No hand sawing 
The Sherman a hand cutting Half of carpenter's 
ork done in our mills = re you e 
4 rooms, bath, and on rt buildir ng. Material shipped to you 
porch. Choiceof2planse direct forking plans polied "ihen 
Hundreds find this est way to build 
new homes. Freight paid north of 
Mason-Dixon Line and east of Mis 
sissippi. 
BOOK FREE 2!" 2 
specifications 
bstantial homes. Illus 
The Lexington * 25 bear sete a substanti: ve 18 
ated. » $1375. oy AS ge to 
6 rooms, bath and GD | build until you see this boo Bal 
porch. Choice “of 2 - Poste y—Complete inf< x. 


Will be mailed FREE and at once. Ni. 


Obligation. No charge. 


| LIBERTY HOMES CO.., Dept. 19-F, BAY CITY, MICTI. 





RANGER DELIVERED FREE 


on approval and 30 days’ trial, express 
prepaid. Many styles. Bicycles $21.50 
up. Easy payments. Write today for our 
big catalog and Factory-to-Rider prices 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. C-129, CHICAGO 





represented their state at the annual cl 
gathering of boys and girls from elev: 
| middlewest states at Sioux City. 

| Their small recipe calls for 14 cupful 
scalded milk, 14 cupful of water, 3 to 
|cupfuls of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of sug 
| 1/4 teaspoonfuls of salt, 1 teaspoonful 

\fat, and 4% cake of compressed yeast d 
|solved in 14 eupful of lukewarm water 

The sugar, salt and fat are put int 





| mixing bowl and the scalded milk or mil! 
and water poured over them. 


This liquid 











Margaret Roberts and Marie McPhee 


is allowed to cool until lukewarm befor 
|adding the yeast, which would be killed 
by the heat. The flour is then worked i: 
and kneaded on a board until a smoot! 
elastic dough is made. It is then put 
back into the bowl, and greased all over 
to prevent a hard crust forming. It is set 
| in a warm place to rise. 

Flour need not be heated in the oven 
as is frequently done. This, the girls 
found, reduced its absorbing qualities. A 
good bread flour has a yellowish tinge and 
absorbs moisture readily. 

After the dough has risen to double its 
| original bulk, it is kneaded. At the second 
kneading no more flour need be added 
The purpose of this kneading is to dis- 
| tribute the air evenly thru the loaf, to 
\bring out the gluten and to make the 
dough into loaves. The loaves are per- 
mitted to rise until not quite twice thei 
original size. If a loaf develops to twic: 
its original size, the bread will be too light 

The bread is then baked in buttered 
tins or oven glass pans. The girls prefer 
the oven glass pans because the progress 
of baking can be watched thru their trans- 
parent sides and the heat adjusted ac- 
cordingly. They are also more sanitary 
When baked, the loaf is laid on its sid 
across the pan so that the air can circulat: 
around it. When the bread is done, it has 
a hollow sound when tapped on top, and it 
draws away from the sides of the pan. 

A good loaf has a uniform, golden brown 
color that is slightly darker on top. In 
size it should be 3%x4x8 inches. The 
shape should be uniform with no cracks 
or bulges. The ideal crust is about one- 
fourth to one-eighth inch thick and is ever 
on all sides. It is always full of small 
gas pockets. 

The crumb is considered for color, grain 
lightness, moisture, and thoroness of 
;| baking. Flavor is an important feature, 
of course. To it is allotted 40 ct the 100 
points in a perfect loaf. 

The girls also demonstrated how to 
|make various kinds of rolls from bread 
dough. 

















Garden Irises, farmers’ bulletin 1406, 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





Planning and Planting the Home 
Grounds, Wisconsin circular 190, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 















WINS TON LITTER CONTEST 


Omar Gratz, Putnam county, Ohio, a 
boy of club age, was the first person in his 
county to produce a ton of pork from one 
litter in 180 days. At least he was the 
first in the county under the rules of the 
ton litter contest and the strict supervision 
that is given those who enter this contest. 
He started with a litter of thirteen pigs 
which was farrowed in early February. Of 
the thirteen he succeeded in raising 
twelve to maturity. 

When the 180 days allowed for feeding 
in the contest had expired, the litter was 
officially weighed. Much to Omar’s satise 
faction, it was announced that his litter 
had passed the ton mark by a big, safe 
margin. The actual weight was 2,650 
pounds. Thus he had qualified for the 
first medal to come to his county in this 
contest. 

He not only made a good growth on his 
litter but made a nice profit as well. When 
he checked up all his expenses, he found 
that he had $179.12 left as profit. In de- 
termining his profit, he not only made al- 
lowance for the feed but deducted ship- 
ping charges and all selling expense. The 
cost of feeds he had used amounted to 
$182.99. This went for 130 bushels of 
corn, 12 bushels of oats, 337 gallons of 
milk, 300 pounds of middlings, 250 pounds 
of tankage and 50 pounds of mineral. 
—H. E. M., Ind. 


INCUBATORS USED 3,000 YEARS 


According to a letter received from Miss 
Phyllis Brown, who is teaching poultry 
raising to 5,000 refugee orphans in Bible 
lands, incubators are no new invention, 
indeed they are as old as Tutankamen. 
She tells that on a recent visit to agricul- 
tural communities in Egypt and Pales- 
tine, she found the incubator had been 
in use so long that the hens no lomger had 
any desire to sit on their eggs. 

The native incubators of Bible lands 
are, of course, very primitive affairs and 
show no improvement in 3,000 years. An 
incubator secured from an Egyptian 
farmer for exhibition purposes was ex- 
actly the same as those which the arche- 
ologists dug from the tombs of Pharaoh’s 
time. No thermometer is used and the 
farmer tests the temperature by putting 
the eggs against his eyelid. 

For eleven days the fuel is renewed 
twice daily, in the incubator furnace. In 
some places the hatching process is cen- 
tralized in a large incubator building 
which handles 50,000 eggs each season. 
The proprietor of the incubator buys the 
eggs from the people at one cent each and 
sells the live chicks back to them for two 
and one-half cents. 

These primitive incubators do not 
hatch more than 50 percent usually, but 
the incubator specialist is very jealous of 
the secrets of his calling and guards them 
carefully.—A. M. M., N. D 
FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 10 


1923, have done $215,849,000 in business 
directly with cooperatives and more than 
$96,000,000 in farmers’ notes have been 
rediscounted. Farmers now practically 
own the twelve land banks, having al- 
ready furnished thru local farm loan ass»ci- 
ations $52,000,000 of the $53,769,000 in 
their capital accounts. 
Our Agricultural Imports 

Further analysis of the imports of 
agricultural produce last year show 
exactly the relation between competitive 
and non-competitive commodities, as far 
as the American producer is concerned. 
Of the total of $1,818,000,000 worth of 
agricultural produce imported it is defi- 
nitely established that $1,056,000,000 
were in direct competition with home- 
grown produce. The answer to this is to 
be found in the difference in production 
costs and competitive markets, which 
prevents this dots of farm commodity 


being produced in sufficient quantity. 
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4 hours in the blue 
gas flame 


WENTY-FOUR continuous hours, a week’s average cooking over a 
Nesco burner leaves not a trace of soot. The new-day Nesco, the oil 
stove that cooks with gas, eliminates smoke, soot, smell, scrubbing and 
scouring! The Nesco lights like an ordinary oil stove but quickly develops 
an intensely hot blue gas flame that strikes and spreads under the base of the 
utensil with the same flood of flame as a city gas burner. 
Its full flame heats red hot. Turned down it simmers 
nicely. There’s no waste of heat and all the heat goes 
Soe ‘a: into the cooking and not the kitchen — a real boon 

me) $4 \y\\ to the farm housewife in hot weather. 
aes apelin Cleanliness — intense cooking heat — cool cooking 
comfort—you get them all in the Nesco Oil Stove, 
plus harmonious beauty of design, and work and 
worry saving features that win your instant approval. 
There’s the patented Rockweave Wick that requires 
The intense heat of a gas 0 trimming and cleans by burning; the simple lever- 
stove burner is duetothe controlled burners; extra shelf room, and many other 
flame striking and spread- features all combined in a stove that is a million burn- 
pe Ne ween base ers beyond experiment. Call on your dealer today, 

and insist on seeing the Nesco before you buy. 





























NATIONAL EnNAMELING & Strampinc Co., Inc. 
Advertising Dept., 425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branches at: Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, Ill., St. Louis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry 
Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada. 











Nesco’s patented Rock- 





So also the blue-gas flame weave Wick of wire 
of the NescoBurner strikes woven asbestos. No 
and spreads under the en- trimming. Non-burning. 
tire base of the utensil, Flexible. Long lasting. 


producing an intense gas 
flame cooking heat. 
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IL COOK STOVE 


With the Blue Cas Contac? Hame 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 425 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the Ten Day SE eS Se ee ee ee , 
Money Back Trial a 
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ing With An Oil Stove” ee - > Veena — 
and “What Women Say”, fe begs coer Pe See ; pret th 
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He Refuses to Follow Any Beaten Path 


Hubbard Turns No-Profit Corn Into Beef 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


HEN corn is selling below the cost of production and at 
W ire same time the prices for finished cattle promise to 

be contrastingly high, the regular cattle feeder gets busy. 
This is the situation with W. F. Hubbard of Pottawattamie 
county, Iowa, one of the most skillful cattle feeders I have ever 
seen. In the year 1924 when corn was below the profit line, 
Hubbard bought some 40,000 bushels of it at an average price 
of 32 cents. Then he bought cattle and in that single year on 
250 acres of land fed out approximately 1,000 head. That was 
his banner year. It will be remembered that the average grain 
farmer then was meeting reverses. 

The price of corn is all bound up with the prices of hogs and 
cattle. Of course, if livestock prices had slumped that year as 
much as did those of corn, there wouldn’t have been much 
opportunity for the feeder. But livestock retained enough of its 
value so that it became Hubbard’s medium for holding some of 
the corn from the immediate market, and transforming it into 
something that had better demand and a higher value. That 
year Hubbard’s cattle paid both for the production of the corn 
and for the production of the beef and gave something to lay by. 

When one discusses these things with Hubbard, one soon 
realizes that cattle feeding is a deep study. It means more than 
the mere buying of the animals and pouring corn into them 
regardless of the price of either. Hubbard keeps cost sheets on 
everything. Nothing is done by 
“guess and bigorrah.”’ He will not 
buy an animal until he knows what 
the corn will cost that is to go into 
that animal. Getting the corn first 
gives him the advantage also in 
buying the corn. Many cattle in the 
feedlot might increase the neighbor- 
hood market price of corn. 

With the corn in his cribs, he can 
figure just about what he dares pay 
for the feeders of varying classes, 
and he has made such a close study 
of the business that he can predict 
pretty closely the gain that a certain 
type of animal will make in a given 
time. When he buys, he has the 
time in mind when that lot shall go 
back in the finished form to avoid 
sharp competition from the big, 
general runs. 

Some are forever stressing the 
point that the high-class feeders are 
the best every time but Hubbard 
has proved for himself that times 
come when the fair class make more 
money for the feed they consume. 
For instance, in the fall he will put 
in one lot of cattle, just the com- 
mon kind, to put thru the winter 
as cheaply as possible on roughage, 
including silage and a light grain 
ration. Then, as a rule in April or 
May he runs them in and gets a 
good price. This is because the 
average farmer feeds only in the 
winter and then clears his yards in 
time for corn planting. The price 
after that comes up for the more 
common cattle and others and gives the exceptional farmer who 
refused to follow the crowd the real opportunity. I know a 
breeder of purebred shorthorns who practices this same plan 
with cows for winter feeding. 

But at the same time Hubbard was buying his rougher cattle 
for the cheap feeding, he had an eye open for the best yearlings 
he could buy for a reasonable price to feed for the summer 
market, say August, when they will be in such fine finish that 
the rush from the western ranges will not depress their market. 
Of course, one will miss on these things once in a while, but 
Hubbard don’t miss very often. 

Hubbard is always going right back to the cost of production 
as the basis from which to figure the cattle feeding business. 
He explains that if he goes out and pays $10 a ton for hay and 
80 cents a bushel for corn, and a price for the feeders that is 
considerably above the cost of growing them, that right there he 
has paid three profits. This he avoids to a safe extent by raising 
most of his own roughage, and keeping the cattle feeding costs 
low when the prices he must pay for the other man’s production 
are too heavy. 

He takes the average corn yield of his county, which in 1925 
was estimated at 40 bushels an acre. His cost sheet would indi- 
cate that the cost for raising a bushel was 24 cents. He was 
buying corn at around 60 to 65 cents, this depending upon 





quality as shown by laboratory test for moisture, but he was not 
taking on anything like the 40,000 bushels of 1922. However, 
his neighbor was getting a corn profit and Hubbard was figuring 
how he would withhold the corn from the market and then in th: 
end have it turned into pork and beef at additional profit for 
himself. That becomes a service to the community. 

There is such a thing as corn being too high for the good of 
the farmer. It can rob his soil, throw the farm out of balance 
by encouraging him to dispose of his livestock, and then finally 
glut the market until there is such a reaction as to throw many 
farmers into a panic, especially when they have nothing left 
like cattle and hogs thru which to make an easy flow of the 
corn toward final consumption. That seems to be Hubbard’s 
idea. The highest price he would ever pay for corn was $1.25 
a bushel, and.hen the feeding for him was mighty light. Live- 
stock ventures then are very uncertain, so far as feeding for 
profit is concerned. 

Cheap roughage might be termed the keystone of Hubbard’s 
cattle feeding. He raises most of his own alfalfa. Sheaf oats 
and ear fodder are cut up together, sweet clover hay is harvested 
from the same field that gave the oats, and then there is always 
the corn silage which Hubbard declares is very cheap feed. 

A little molasses in the bunks with the corn makes the animals 
eat more grain to make faster gains and it also causes greater 
consumption of water. “It does 
not pay to grind corn in the winter 
when there are plenty of hogs, but 








The silo furnishes a large quantity of cheap feed 





it does pay to grind it in summer 
when the corn is hard,” says Hub- 
bard. When he grinds or shells, he 
never has to shovel the grain in any 
direction. His modern elevator does 
all that. As the animals come nearer 
the finish, the more concentrated 
becomes the feed, so then the cobs 
are eliminated. 

Hubbard will not buy mountain 
cattle to feed in summer when they 
would suffer with flies and heat. 
Mountain cattle and those from 
North Dakota are fine for winter 
feeding. There are so many thoughts 
in Hubbard’s methods of farming 
and feeding that they cannot all be 
told here. He operates his father’s 
old homestead, but besides this he 
has earned two farms of his own. 

Cattle feeding is a profession and 
a business together with him, and 
while there is some guess in it, the 
great part of it is assurance from 
good judgment, and continuous 
study of animals, crops and mar- 
kets, besides steering away as much 
as possible from the beaten track 
over which so many other farmers 
in the cornbelt send their finished 
product. 

The cost of gains alone does not 
determine profit in cattle feeding, 
according to C. W. McCampbell of 
the Kansas agricultural college. 
Selling price is equally important. 
Selling price is determined very largely by finish, hence the 
problem of the feeder is to “aggeeg' as much gain and as rapid 
gains as possible as cheaply as possible. Most gains cost 
more than is necessary, but on the other hand the cheapest 
gains are not necessarily the most profitable. This emphasizes 
the complexity of the cattle feeding business and the absolute 
necessity of using definite information relative to the compara- 
tive feeding value of different feeds and how they may be com- 
bined to make the most profit in a cattle feeding venture. 

The business of feeding cattle so as to make a profit is one 
that requires careful study and good management, says Paul 
Gerlaugh of Ohio university. 

“The objects in fattening cattle are to utilize the feeds grown 
on the farm, to keep the soil in a high rate of productivity by 
feeding the crops on the farm and returning the manure to the 
land, and to increase the farmer’s income. 

“Feeders will find it profitable to develop the cattle feeding 
business in its relation to their own farm conditions, rather 
than to attempt to duplicate some neighbor’s experience which 
has proved satisfactory but under entirely different conditions.” 

From a study of steer feeding in the Middle West, William 
Black of the United States department of agriculture, concludes 
that fattening of steers affords one of the most practical ways of 
disposing of the corn crop and of unsalable roughages. 
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Does your linoleum 


look dull? Faded? 


S it getting rough and gray—its brightness gone? Renew 
its attractiveness and save it from further wear by refinish- 
ing with quality varnish. 


For printed linoleums, manufacturers of such high grade 
floor coverings as Armstrong linoleum, Neponset rugs, and 
Blabon linoleum, after test and analysis, recommend among 
a few other varnishes— 


Water-Spar 





*‘Guide to Better Homes” 


sent free—a valuable book on 


; ° Hensy 
home furnishing and decora- Vater: /, nef Va YTil S . 


tion. Write Dept.G, today. 


Even scalding hot water will not turn it white! It is tough- 
elastic and stands heavy wear on linoleums, floors, woodwork 
and furniture. Comes clear and in ready-to-use brilliant colors. 


See the Water-Sparred wood panel submerged in the aquarium 
in your dealer’s window—a wonderful water-proof test! 
Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes—the Pitts- 


burgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting paintery, 




























You need have 
no regrets 


PRECIOUS memories of happy 


times need not be overshadowed. 


Through all the years to come you 
will recall the passing of your loved 
ones, the great sorrow, your, irrepar- 
able loss—and how you cared for 
those pitiful forms that were all you 
had left. Any remembrance of neg- 
lect will cling to you to sadden your 
heart and fill your mind with regret. 


Why not be sure you provide posi- 
tive and permanent protection by 
using the Clark Grave Vault? 


Water cannot enter this vault—itis 
designed according to an immutable 
law of nature, the air seal, as illus- 
trated by the “diving bell.” It is not 

orous, because it is made of metal. 
re is rust-resisting because Keystone 
Copper Steel is the material used. 
Never has a Clark Grave Vault 
failed to protect. 


Now even greater assurance of per- 
manence may be had in the Clark 
Grave Vault plated with pure cad- 
mium by the Udylite Process which 
affords a measure of protection 
against rust heretofore unknown. 


Conscientious Funeral Directors rec- 
ommend and supply the Clark Grave 
Vault together with our guarantee. 
It may be had with double Udylite 
plating in silver-tone finish; with 
single Udylite plating in copper 
enamel finish; or without Udylite 
plating in white or grey enamel finish. 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 


the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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TANKAGE FOR PIGS ON PASTURE 


Can the farmer who is “corning” his 
spring pigs on good clover or alfalfa pasture 
rofitably feed tankage in addition? 
“his question has perplexed many farmers 
and many have decided that getting the 
pigs along on legume pasture was better 
than paying out $65 a ton for tankage, 
even tho the pigs did seem to gain a little 
better with tankage? 

Purdue university agricultural experi- 
ment station recently completed the last 
of five trials to determine the answer to 
this very question. The average results 
covering these five trials give a very defi- 
nite answer. 

Three of these trials were made on clover 
pasture and two on alfalfa pasture. These 
were 71-pound pigs grown to 218-pound 
hogs, weights comparable to farm condi- 
tions. Hogs getting only shelled corn on 
legume pasture gained 1.29 pounds per 
day and they ate 364 pounds of corn. 
With corn at 84 cents a bushel and pasture 
at $6 an acre, the feed cost of 100 pounds 
of gain was $5.76. 

Counting tankage at $65 a ton, the hogs 
given all the shelled corn and tankage they 
wanted out of a self-feeder while on clover 
or alfalfa pasture gained 1.72 poundsa day. 
They ate 331 pounds of corn and twenty- 
five and a half pounds of tankage. The 
feed cost of each 100 pounds of gain was in 
this case an even $6. On the basis of feed 
cost alone of each 100 pounds of gain, one 
would say that feeding corn alone on le- 
gume pasture lopped a quarter off the cost 
of each hundred pounds of gain. 

But there is another consideration. The 
faster the hogs gain during the summer, 
the quicker they go to market. And 
getting on the market in September or 
getting on it in October is a matter of de- 
creased selling price—almost invariably. 
The use of the 60 percent tankage in- 
creased the rate of gain a third more per 
day which made the tankage fed hogs 
ready in approximately ninety days and 
ready for market about five weeks earlier 
than the others. And during the five years 
when this trial was repeated, the average 
market price of the corn-tankage-legume 
pasture fed hogs was $10.31 while the aver- 
age market price five weeks later when the 
corn-legume pasture hogs went to market 
was $9.16 gr $1.15 less. 

Work extending over five years gives 
accurate conclusions. To be sure, the 
man who fattened his shotes on corn and 
legume pasture did save 24 cents 3 hun- 
dred pounds of pork on his feed costs but 
he lost a dollar and fifteen cents in the sell- 
ing price. Taking all factors into con- 
sideration, tankage feeding while on le- 
gume pasture increased the net profit of 
the pork made by 91 cents per hundred 
pounds. There was also a saving in time 
and risk that has a certain added value | 
that cannot be reckoned in dollars and 
cents.—lI. J. M., Ind. 


PREFERS OILMEAL 

Linseed oilmeal costing $5 a ton less 
than cottonseed meal is a much cheaper 
and better balanced feed for cattle getting 
corn on grass, once the pastures have dried 
out in the late spring, according to E. E. 
Luke, of Van Buren county, Iowa. 

“T find oilmeal does a better job of keep- 
ing the cattle in condition when they have 
dry feed, and I think it is more economical 
because the hogs like it better,’”’ said Luke. 
“T’ve never had any trouble with hogs 
salvaging the droppings of cattle .getting 
cottonseed meal, but they seem to do a 
little better on oilmeal. Oilmeal prevents 
steers from binding when the grass is dry.” 
—T. J. D., Ill. 
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Fine Presentation Watch 
At an Amazingly Low Price 


7 Jewels, Thin, Bridge Model 
Made and Guaranteed by 







In Nickel Case 
$7.50 


" 
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RELIANCE 
The Thinnest 10-Size, 
7-Jewel Watch 
Made in America 


The RELIANCE is the result of Ingersoll 
methods applied in the jeweled watch field, 
q-jewel accuracy and beauty of design that 
honors the'jewelers’ art. Tested for 12 days 
—in 6 positions. Makes a fine Graduation Gift. 


Illustrations 
¥y actual size 









Back View of Rolled 
Gold-plate Case, Five 
other designs, 


In 14-k Green or White 
Rolled Gold- $] 1.00 


plate Case, 








Since 1884 leader in its line 
for galls, sore shoulders, sore 
necks or cuts. If you preferta: 
use the powder form, order 
Bickmorine. a 
The Bickmore Cox 
Old Town, Maine 


BICKMORE 
GALLSALVE 









7Jo¢ 
$140 Sizes 
SAMPLE 4¢ - 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


| that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 





also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, a0 
hair gone, and horse keptat work .L.conomical 
—only a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free 
W. F, YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
“en er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans gatisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Co. 

Toledo, Obio. 
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Make ideal companions, playmates and watch lo 

Easily trained. Loyal. Courageous. Intelligent 

Reliable, Three fine dogs atstud. Police dogs \* 
rom the Anderson Kennels are line bred froin 
best imported German stock. Prize winners. Write 
Dr. | A. Anderson Kennels. Box 19 .Stanhope,low: 


















WORMING WORK HORSES 


Practically every work horse on the 
farm becomes more or less infested with 
round worms by grazing contaminated 
grass and drinking contaminated water. 
Other worms are similarly acquired. Bots 
also infest the tomach of nearly every 
horse that has been on pasture where the 
bot fly abounds and deposits her eggs on 
the long hair of the chin, breast and legs. 

To some extent infestation with worms 
may be prevented or lessened by providing 
fresh grass for the horses, keeping them 
from drinking surface water, keeping alli 
watering troughs and feed boxes clean and 
avoiding the feeding of marsh hay and old, 
weathered corn stover and straw. Seldom, 
however, is it possible perfectly to put 
such preventive measures into effect; Dut 
the attempt certainly should be made. 
In addition, it is advisable to destroy the 
nits of the bot fly by singeing, clipping or 
applying, now and then, a five percent 
solution of carbolic acid or coal-tar dip. 

It is certain that all intestinal worms are 
injurious to the horse. Their presence is 
usually indicated by ill-thrift, thin condi- 
tion, hide-bound skin, tendency to stock- 
ing of the legs and consequent lessened 
efficiency for work. Often the worms may 
be seen in the feces. 

Round worms are long, tapered at the 
ends, yellowish-white in color and are 
passed one or two at a time. Pin worms 
are similar in color, but short, small in 
caliber, pointed at the ends and often 
swarm in the feces. Bloodworms are 
tiny, pink in color, square at one end and 
pointed at the other, like little shingle 
nails. 

Bots rarely are seen in the feces until 
green grass causes them to pass from the 
body. Neither are their ill-effects com- 
monly noticeable but they may be regard- 
ed as certainly injurious. 

To expel the round worms, pin worms 
and bloodworms, withhold feed for thirty- 
six hours and then have a veterinarian 
administer four or five drams of oil of 
chenopodium in a gelatin capsule and fol- 
low immediately with a quart of raw lin- 
seed oil. Bots may be disposed of by 
administering carbon bisulphid in gelatine 
capsules, after fasting the horse. No 
purgative need be given after the latter 
treatment.—A. S. A., Wis. 


ALFALFA-ORCHARD GRASS PAS- 
TURE 


John 8S. Capper, an Indiana farmer who 
feeds between two and three hundred 
cattle per year, has been searching for a 
pasture combination that will give high 
carrying capacity and long pasture season. 
He has finally settled on alfalfa and 
orchard grass, sowing ten pounds of alfalfa 
and five pounds of orchard grass to the 
acre. He believes the ahaa grass adds 
about seven weeks to the pasture season 
over alfalfa alone. 

As an indication of the carrying capac- 
ity of this combination, here is the record 
of feeding on one 40-acre field of just 
medium fertility last year. Ten acres of 
the field were sown originally to pure 
alfalfa; the remaining 30 acres were seeded 
with 10 pounds of alfalfa and 5 pounds of 
orchard grass per acre. 

The first of May, 1925, Capper turned 
in 40 head of yearlings. These were on 
full feed and were kept on this field 54 
days. When they were taken out, 20 cows 
were turned in. All they got was what 
they picked from the pasture. When they 
were taken out, 66 head of 1,000-pound 
steers were put in and fed for six weeks. 
And when they were taken out, there was 
still grass six or eight inches high all over 
the pasture!—I. J. M., Ind. 


Cheaper and More Profitable Pork 
Thru Swine Sanitation. A Review of the 
McLean county system of swine sanitation 
on Illinois farms during 1925. Illinois 
circular 306, Urbana. 
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“Most Battery Repairs 


—even the bill for reinsula- 
tion—and reinsulation expense 
means a lot more than the cost 
of putting in new separators. 


Worst of all is the damage 
done to the plates—and the loss 
of useful battery life, which 
reinsulation does not replace. 

















The 
Inspection We Give 
Includes These Five 
Important Points: 


A Willard Threaded Rubber 
Battery saves here, because its 
very different insulation protects 
he heavy-duty plates, and stays 
right on the job until you have 
received the last drop of its 
useful life: 


1—Testing each cell. 


2—Replacing evapora- 
tion. 





3—Cleaning terminals. 


4—Cleaning top of bat- 
tery. 


4—Tightening hold- 
downs, . ; , 
Fewer minor repairs, too. Willard 


Batteries give full measure of uninter- 
rupted service in the owner’s car 
every time—every battery. 


What’s more—all Willard Threaded 
Rubber Batteries come CHARGED 


poured in. 





é 





We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 





men 


for All Cars—for Radio, too. 


are EASY to Prevent” 


llard Battery 
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Diogenes has 
anew Job! 


4 
| 4 


Take a last look Y 
at hiswhiskers. { 


~ 


/ } (/ () 


/] 


T last, after searching 
the earth for centu- 
ries, Diogenes found his 
honest man making the famous 
Durham-Duplex Blades. But 
then he was out of a job. So we 
asked him to take hislantern and look 
for men who want an Honest Shave. 
Andnowtheold philosopheris form- 
ing an organization called the Diog- 
enes Club composed of more than 
13,000,000 men who enjoy an honest 
shave with the Blades Men Swear 
By—Not At. 

Diogenes is offtring you membership in 
his club for only a quarter. Join now and 
receive your credentials consisting of a 
handsome Durham-Duplex Razor—the 
same razor that is packed in the $1.50 sets 
—and one Durham-Duplex Blade. 

Be honest with your shaving career and 


join the Diogenes Club at your dealers or 
send the coupon today. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 


Including two 50¢ packages of 5 
Durham-Duplex Blades—$1.50 


Interchangeable Blades — 
50c for package of 5 


JOIN THE DIOGENES CLUB FOR 


Durham D rene ~ ce 
i (Address f uplex Razor Ca 
ss for ¢ " 
Can an; 
Che . enclose 2Se fc ear] ot., To 
: CK type Preferred 4t razor and 


‘Name 


Adi lres 5 


— 


r . 
I Own or City and Stat 
‘ “ate 


yDe ea ag 
~ ++ -Safetyt ™ I 


I pref. 

| fer I ong H; “_ 

wen & Mande 
= = ae I 











PUREBRED HOG PRICES 


SUBSTANTIA L increases came in pure- 
bred hog prices during 1925. The low 
point in a disastrous decline which lasted 
almost five years came late in 1924 or 
early in 1925. 
The United States department of agri- 
culture has collected the sale prices of 
46,830 purebred hogs of all the leading 
breeds sold during 1925. A detailed copy 
of the complete report may be obtained 
free by writing the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
Boars over eight months of age averaged 
$37 per head. The 1925 demand seemed to 
center chiefly on bred sows. Some 2,522 
were reported which averaged from $45 
to $59 per head. Boars over two years 
of age averaged from $50 to $64 per head. 
Top prices for boars ranged from $120 to 
$500 per head. 
Poland Chinas averaged highest in all 
classes except two. Bred sows high aver- 
age went to the Berkshires, and sows not 
bred averaged highest in the Chester 
Whites. 


MORE WOOL—FEWER SHEEP 

By keeping his flock of Merinos culled 
down to the best, and breeding only those 
that showed promise, J. W. Martin, of 
Washington county, Ohio, is now shearing 
more wool from twenty sheep than he for- 
merly did from thirty-five. Martin also 
raises cattle, hogs and chickens, along with 
grain crops and he believes that quality 
pays better than quantity on the average 
farm. While his herd of sheep is limited, it 
is rated among the best in the county. 

“T began in 1914, with thirty-five Mer- 
ino sheep,” Martin told me recently. 
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“That year I sheared 214 pounds of wool 
which was about the average for my local- 
ity at that time. But instead of adding 
more sheep to increase the output, I set 
out to improve the ones I had. I culled 
out those that were light in fleece and I 


also sold individuals that were not true 
The remaining ewes were bred 


to type. 
| to a good sire. 


| “From this foundation stock I soon be- 
|gan to get Merinos that sheared heavier 
fleeces and seeing that I was going in the 
|right direction, the culling practice was 
A different sire was used each 
year, and this aided greatly in keeping 
{my herd vigorous and true to type. In 
1925, my flock numbered twenty, and the 
wool crop was 218 pounds, netting a gain 
of four and one-half pounds per fleece at a 


continued. 


big saving in labor and feed. 


| ““T begin the culling process when the 
lambs are one week old and keep it up 
Regis- 
tered animals need culling as well as the 
grades and I have no scruples because of 


during the entire life of the sheep. 


printed pedigrees. 
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lambs for the early market as well as 
heavier fleeces on the ones I keep. This 
pays better on the small farm than th 
usual method of keeping a large flock 
running at random. ‘To be a paying in 
vestment, sheep must be given care an 
attention. This means plenty of pastur: 
grain in winter and warm, dry quarter 
when the weather is bad. 

“To succeed, I believe a farmer should 
limit the size of his flock to the amount of 
care and attention he can give it. H: 
should select a breed suited to his locality 
then stick to it—striving at all times by 
culling and selection to improve the qual- 
ity.”—F. R. C., Ohio. 


HOGGING DOWN WHEAT AND RYE 


In the eastern part of Lawrence county, 
Indiana, there is a large area where the 
farmers for years have been hogging down 
wheat and rye. They believe the practic 
is profitable. Most of them sow a smooth 
head wheat for this purpose. 

Everett Foster lives in this territory 
and he has been hogging down rye for 
fourteen years and believes this one of th 
finest ways to harvest the crop. I am in- 
terested in this matter because as a hog 
grower who feeds more corn than he raises, 
the price of corn generally takes a “‘right 
oblique” about the first of July and stays 
up during the rest of the summer feeding 
season. Obviously, if one could plant 
rye or wheat on his own farm and turn in 
on it about this time, he would get out 
from under this added cost of corn. 

Foster is one of the ranking farmers of 
Lawrence county, a man who observes 
keenly. Referring to hogging rye, he says, 
“T think the hogs will make as good gains 
as on corn. The only reason | have not 
sown wheat is that I can get a better yield 
of rye on my land. You do not need tank- 
age in addition if you have a good stand of 
young clover in your rye; otherwise, | 
would feed tankage. The hogs are a bene- 


fit to the young clover rather than a harm, 


in my experience. 

teferring to possibility of waste, this 
farmer says, ‘“There will be scarcely any 
waste if you have a bunch of pigs to follow 
after you take your hogs off. Of course, 
they will finally clean it up but after it 
gets about all gone, they will not get all 
they want so will stop gaining. 

“Weletourrye get ready to cut, then let 
it stand about ten days before we turn in. 
However, some of my neighbors turned on 
last year when their wheat was just right 
for cutting. The hogs did well. Those 
who hog down wheat turn in a little sooner 
than those who are hogging rye. When the 
rye is dead ripe, the beards are very brittle 
and I have never experienced any irrita- 
tion from this source.’”’-—I. J. M., Ind. 


OATS FOR STEERS 

Ground oats fed to cattle getting corn 
on grass will keep them from scouring, 
according to John Pierson, of Des Moines 
county, lowa. At the same time a liberal 
allowance will help to cut the cost of feed- 
ing, oats ordinarily being about half the 
price of corn. 

“T discovered the value of oats for feed- 
ing steers on grass years ago,” he said. 
“Rarely ever do I have any trouble from 
scouring, even when the season is wet and 
the grass naturally juicy. It also is my 
experience that ground corn and cob meal, 
with cut corn and oats makes an ideal 
ration even for two-year-old steers. For 
the 28 head of steers I had on feed recently 
I usually put 4 bushels of corn and cob 
meal, 6 bushels of cut corn, stalk and all, 
and 4 bushels of ground oats into the 
bunks. They cleaned up this allowance 
nicely and not one of them went off feed 
or scoured badly even tho we had plenty 


“For breeding purposes, I keep only 
ewes that have matured quickly and I 
want them to show plenty of vigor. Dull 
ones, slow-breeders and undersized indi- 


of rain during the 90 days they were on 
feed.” —T. J. D., Til. 








The BladesMen Swear By-notAt 


Livestock Cooperatively, 


DURHAM.DU ae — | viduals stay but a very short time on my Marketing 
Fact — Cone tiees teobekt tee bone uy, BY, 3. farm. larrange for the lambs to comelate bulletin 381, University of Wisconsin, 
Toronto,Can. Sales Representatives in AllCourries. ‘in February; and this assures me good Madison 
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50° This mark means 


et HYATT Protection 


OW you can know in 

advance that the im- 
plement you buy will stand 
the gaff. When you see the 
Mark of Hyatt Protection 
on a mower, you know at a 
glance that it is protected at 
vital bearing points against 


the pounding, punishing ac- 
tion of the pitman and sickle. 

Make the Mark of Hyatt 
Protection your guide when 
buying any implement or 
tractor. It is proof positive 
of built-in dependability 
and long life. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


NEWARK DETROIT 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Pittsburgh Worcester Philadelphia Cleveland Charlotte 








As time goes on, more 
and more manufac- 
turers will stamp or 
tag their products with 
the Mark of Hyatt Pro- 
tection. To guide pres- 
ent buyers, all Hyatt- 
protected implements 
and tractors are listed 
at the margin. 


















gk rte, 7 — Drag — over barn floors, 

truck beds, side walks and store rooms— 
believe us seed bags have a hard life. Only 
a brand like Bemis A Seamless Seed Bags can 
do the job without going to pieces. 
Seed buyers can patch up worn bags; but 
you haven’t time. For that reason, you have 
to get as many trips out of a bag as possible 
in order to make money. 
Bemis cotton, Bemis mills, and a standard 
that has made Bemis Bro, the largest manu- 
facturer of seed bags in the world, all combine 
to make Bemis A’s the toughest bags in 
48 states. Sack your seeds in Bemis A’s this 
Fall and keep all your profits for yourself. 
Long life and extra service make Bemis A’s 
really cheaper than ordinary bags. 





If your dealer can’t supply you, write us direct, 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. St.Louis, U.S.A. 


Factories in most principal Cities The ulti cuties tae white 


with overcast bottom to 
a Y prevent ravelling. 


BEMIS A 


he Standard Seamless 
Seed Bag of America 
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Buttermilk 


You'll never regret it—hundreds of thousands of farmers say they will 
always feed Semi-Solid. For they know it is the best and cheapest 
feed in the world for baby pigs and chicks. Keeps them healthy, grow- 





ing fast, making cheap gains, bigger profits. 


Think of it—58 factories are needed to supply the demands of Semi- 
Solid users—that’s an unbeatable testimonial to its worth. Containers 
range from one gallon cans to 500 Ib. barrels. Prompt shipment, low 
freight costs. Get a supply today from our nearest dealer. 
Also, write for 64-page book, “The Story of Semi-Solid.” 
This book will surprise you. Get your copy today. It’s free. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
4750 Sheridan Road Dept. 308 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically com pounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


IODINE FOR SHEEP WORMS 

Lugol’s solution of iodine is the newest 
and said to be the most effective remedy 
for stomach worms of sheep and lambs. It 
has been tried out at the Connecticut 
experiment station and by Professor G. H 
Lamson, Jr., is pronounced preferable to 
the bluestone-tobacco solution which | 
have many times prescribed in these col- 
umns. 

Here are the directions for its use: For 
lambs mix one-half ounce of Lugol’s solu- 
tion with one quart of water. Of this solu- 
tion give from two to four ounces to each 
lamb, according to age and size. Two 


jounces have been given to a lamb from 


one to three months old. Repeat the 
treatment every four weeks thruout the 
summer. For sheep and large, strong 
lambs, mix one ounce of Lugol’s solution 
with one quart of water and give four 
ounces to each animal. 

Repeat the treatment at intervals of 
four weeks during the summer. For badly 


|infested sheep, mix two ounces of Lugol’s 
|solution with one quart of water and give 


from four to six ounces per animal. Keep 
feed away from lambs and sheep for 
twelve to eighteen hours before giving the 
worm medicine, and withhold feed and 
water for four hours after administering 
the medicine.—A. 8. A., Wis. 


Prolapse of Womb.—We have a cow that had a 
ealf three weeks ago and she had “‘casting of the 
withers.’’ I would like to know if it was safe to 
keep the cow and raise her calf. She is two and one- 
half years old.—J. A. T. E., Mich. 

When ‘“‘casting of the withers’’ (eversion or pro- 
lapse of the womb) has occurred, it is often followed 
by barrenness. It is best not to retain a cow that 
has recovered as the accident will be likely to recur 
if she conceives again. The heifer calf may, however, 
be raised and bred. 

Founder.—Can you give me a remedy for a 
foundered horse? He is so sick he can hardly walk. 
—Mr8. McG. 

The effects of a severe attack of founder are in- 
curable when established. You will be likely to 
find that the soles of the forefeet have “dropped,” 
in which condition there is a downward bulge at 
the point of each frog and the part is very sensitive 
when lightly tapped with a hammer. That condi- 
tion is incurable, but the affected horse possibly 
may be enabled to work in the fields if you have 
the soles of the forefeet covered with lanolin 
(sheeps’ wool fat), oakum and thick leather pads 
and then put on flat, wide-webbed, thin-heeled 
bar shoes. Afterward clip the hair from the hoof 
heads and blister them two or three times at inter- 
vals of two ov three weeks. 

Rickets.—We have two pigs six months old. 
They have what I think is rickets. They have 
swollen knees and walk with a limp. I noticed it 
about three months ago when we put them with 
twelve others on self-feeder with tankage, shelled 
corn and milk. When these two got worse, we 
took them off the feeder and hand-fed them on 
oats, corn, tankage, milk with some bonemeal but 
they don’t seem to get better. They weigh about 
100 pounds and the rest of the pigs in the litter 
weigh about 200 pounds each.—P. B. W., Kans. 

Coat the swollen joints with pine tar or paint 
them with tincture of iodine twice a week. Give 
each pig a teaspoonful of codliver oil twice daily. 
Feed skimmed milk, mixed ground grains and 
linseed oilmeal or tankage and from another gelf- 
feeder supply salt, slaked lime or ground limestone 
and wood ashes or steamed bonemeal. Let the pigs 
run outdoors every suitable day and have them 
help themselves to alfalfa hay until green grazing 
crops, preferably legumes, become available. Lime 
is lacking and is not supplied by tankage, etc., 
but is contained in alfalfa hay or green alfalfa, along 
with needed vitamins. It would be advisable to 
mix three or four pounds of ground limestone with 
each 100 pounds of ground feed. 


































































Ringworm.—I have several calves with scabs 
about as large as a silver dollar on their necks and 
around their eyes. Will you kindly let me know 
what to do for this?7—J. W. v., Ohio. 

Ringworm is present and is caused by the vege- 
table parasite Tricophyton tonsurans, which also 
lives on damp walls and woodwork. The trouble is 
very common at this season of the year and is 
valled “‘barn itch’? by stockmen. It is communi- 
cable to the human skin. Isolate affected calves. 
Saturate the spots daily with castor vil or sweet oil 
to soften and lesen the scabs, then remove them. 
When this has been done, apply strong iodine oint- 
ment — and around each spot on the face and 
neck. Repeat twice daily for a few days and then 
less often as seems necessary. Bathe spots around 
eyes several times daily with a solution of hypochlo- 
rite of soda. Cleanse, disinfect, whitewash and 
properly light and ventilate the stable. 

Sows Aborting.—I think my brood sows have 
contagious abortion. They began giving premature 
birth to pigs about a quarter grown and kept on 
until farrowing time. The pigs that lived were small 
and weak. Sows were bred for fall litters with about 
same results. I bought nine large gilts and turned 
them in the bunch and they had about the same 
luck. Last fall I bought a few more gilts to breed 
for spring litters and they are doing the same. I 
have changed boars. Sows are shut up in separate 
pens a few days before farrowing time. These sows 
run on alfalfa pasture in summer and wheat in 
winter. I feed some corn and tankage. Is there any 
way of combating the trouble whatever it is?— 
J.J. C., Kansas. 


There can, we think, be little doubt that the 
sows are infected with contagious abortion disease 
which is caused by a germ similar to, if not identical 
with, the bacillus abortus of Bang, which causes 
the similar disease in cows. «No specific remedy has 
been found but the infection may in time be got rid 
of by fitting for market all sows that are known to 
be affected and keeping new, clean sows and gilts 
absolutely away from the old infected quarters. 
The old houses and yards may be used for barrows 
or other fattening hogs after a thoro cleansing and 
disinfection. Pastures should be safe after a winter's 
season, or plowing, cropping and reseeding. We 
advise you to carefully carry out the instructions 
for control of the disease given in a bulletin on the 
subject which you can_obtain from the Missouri 
experiment station at Columbia. 


WORM TREATMENT FOR PIGS 

“Each spring I find it a good practice 
to treat my pigs for worms,” says John W. 
Myers, a thrifty Ohio farmer. He gives 
as his reason the fact that it is necessary 
for him to keep his fall and winter pigs 
around his old lots where hogs have run 
for years. As may well be expected, they 
gather up some worm infestation. 

Myers does not often lose any pigs from 
worms or the infections that accompany 
them. He pointed out to me a group of 
forty-two that he was raising from four 
litters. However, he is of the opinion that 
the thrift and growthiness is diminished 
by worms, so he proceeds to rid his herd 
of them before turning on summer forage. 
His plan of treating for worms is simple. 
He says the treatment is more effective on 
empty stomachs. Because of this fact, he 
pens his pigs away from all feed for a period 
of twenty-four hours. 

For a worm expeller he uses santonin 
capsules which he secures already prepared 
at a drug store. A capsule of a size for a 
100-pound pig costs him eight cents. His 
pigs have usually reached a weight of ap- 
proximate'y 100 pounds by the time he is 
ready to treat them, so he secures one 
capsule for each pig. 

He uses a balling gun to insert the san- 
tonin capsule into the back of the pig’s 
mouth. A helper catches each pig in turn 
and sets him on end so that Myers can 
get at the mouth with the pig held firmly 
by the assistant. It is an easy matter to 
spread the jaws with a jaw spreader and 
insert the capsule near the base of the 
tongue, giving the pigs an opportunity 
to swallow the ouma instead of forcing 
them down. 

Myers keeps the pigs off feed for 
eighteen or twenty hours after administer- 
ing the capsules. He then givesa light feed 
which he increases gradually until they 
are on full feed again in about a week. 
The increase in thrift is very great, Myers 
says.—H. E. M., Ind. 


Breeds of Beef Cattle, farmers’ bulletin 
612, United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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Thousands of men and 
women view life through 
dark glasses because they 
are careless in their 
choice of food. 
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to be alive! Bi 


say | 


tomorrow morning. Eat 
it regularly, every day for 
a few weeks and see how 


much better you feel. 
Post’s Bran Flakes is 














Too little bulk in the 
daily menu is responsible 
for much of their lan- 
guidness and discontent. 

For most of them, it 
is a condition easily cor- 
rected by eating Post’s 
Bran Flakes every day. 

This healthful cereal 
makes up the bulk def- 
icit, and supplies, as 
well, such vital food 
essentials as phosphorus, 
iron, protein, carbohy- 
drates and vitamin-B. 


Try Post’s Bran Flakes 


temptingly delicious, so 
good to eat that it is the 
best-liked bran food in 
all the world. 

Correct your diet and 
you will find it’s great 
to be alive! Send for a 
free test package. 


Postum CEREAL Company, Inc., 
Dept.SF-B526 BattleCreek, Michigan. 
Makers of Post Health Products: 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Canadian 
Address: Canadian Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 
2, Ontario. 


@ P. C. Co., 1926 
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leads to Wellville 


There’s a vast market for your grain and milk, 
comprised of millions of happymenand women 
who travel the Road to Wellville. The Postum 
Cereal Company, largest producer of ready-to- 
eat cereals in the world, created this market 
and shares it with you. Every day this market 
widens as our advertising tells of the impor- 
tance to the diet of the farmers’ golden grain, 
and turns more people toward Wellville. 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a 


Lifetime 


a 










THIChK LIQUID 


ASBESTOS R 


ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 

Asbestos roofing on your roofs 
once every ten years and they will 
last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 


Pie IVELY THAT! Put a coat- 


users. It is now offered direct to you at 
manufacturer’s prices— and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on any product. 
Write today for details of our offer. 


Don’ t | Pay 
4 Months 


—and then only if Sun and 
Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, house or other building 
brings it instantly. We do not want youto 
send usa single penny. You pay noC.O. 
—sign no notes—no obligation of any kind. 
You cover your entire roof—not a sample 
patch, but all of it. After 4 months’ test by 
sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite is all 
we have claimed. If not, you do not owe us 
one penny. Thisisa free trial that isa free 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe cost of anew roofand add 
ten years tothe life of yourold one. Don’t 
wait till rains remind you that your roofs 
leak. Get full details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the costof a new 
roof! Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it watertight — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten yeare? 


Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for this offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 
4 Month's Free Trial Offer 


PRESSE RSSESESESP CERES SERS 
Monarch Paint Co, ***s3!is*¢ 
Dept.25-15 Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell me all about the Seal- Tite 
method of making old roofs watertight— 
and your 4 months free trial offer, 


PD ecscciad ccccccccccccccccccocccccoese 
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NEXT YEAR’S BROOD SOWS 


When is the best time to select young 
gilts for brood sows, and how should they 
be selected? Here is how they are picked 
out by Jess Juel, a practical and successful 
farmer of Audubon county, Iowa. 

“T begin to select my future brood sows 
before they are weaned,” Juel says. 

“When a sow shows that she is gentle, 
easy to handle, mothers her pigs w ell and 
has a ‘large litter of strong, husky pigs, I 
nick the ears of her litter. All my brood 
sows are selected from large, vigorous 
litters. 

“In selecting my brood sows in this 
manner, I am only applying to hogs the 
same law that is applied by dairymen and 
poultry keepers to their herds and flocks 
Generally speaking, a heifer calf whose 
dam has a high milk production record 
will also prove to be a good producer, and 
chicks out of eggs from high egg production 
hens will be good layers. Why should not 
the same rule apply to hogs? In my ex- 
perience, I find that it does, granted that 
one uses good sires.” 

As proof of this, in the spring of 1925, 
seventeen of his sows farrowed and raised 
135 pigs, an average of practically eight 
to the litter. Altho his durocs are pure- 
breds, Juel raises hogs only for market. 

Juel wants his brood sows in good condi- 
tion, but he is careful that they do not get 
too fat during pregnancy. They are forced 
to take plenty of exercise and they always 
have access to a simple mineral mixture. 
The hoghouse is warm with an abundance 
of dry bedding. 

This farmer places a very high value on 
tankage as a supplement feed for getting 
his hogs to a desirable market weight in the 
shortest possible time, espec ially because 
he has little milk to feed them. “TI figure,’’ 
he says, “that I receive $2 in return for 
every dollar spent on tankage.”—W. C. 
M., lowa. 


A NEW ANGLE TO THE HOG BUSI- 
NESS 


Continued from page 11 


those markets last year. Considerable 
numbers were handled at Portland, Oregon; 
Wichita, Kansas; Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne and Evansville, Indiana; Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; St. Joseph, Missouri; San 
Antonio and Fort Worth, Texas; Seattle 
and Spokane, W: eee Springfield and 
Fostoria, Ohio; E. § a? and- Pe _— 


Illinois; ‘Ogde n, Utah. J sos Angeles Cali- 
fornia; New Orleans, Louisiana; Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; and Omaha, Nebraska. 


A grand total of 531,967 were shipped from 
the sixty-four markets of the country dur- 
ing 1925 according to figures compiled by 
the federal bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics. 

The chief producing areas of stock pigs 
that reach market as such are North 
Dakota, parts of Montana and northern 
Minnesota, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, Colorado and the so-called ‘“West- 
ern Slope.” 
other southern states also contribute free ly 
to this trade. 

The quality and type of these pigs vary 
considerably in different sections of the 


country, ranging from the poor quality 
southern type from the home of the 
“razor-back”’ to the sturdy animals pro- 


duced in regions near to the Canadian line. 
Most of the stock pigs that now come to 
public markets are generally of good 
quality, varying in degrees of hardiness, 
thrift and type rather than in quality. 
With the growth of the stock pig busi- 
ness have come large commercial pig 
feeding establishments, some of which 


handle around 40,000 or more pigs a year. 
municipalities have indulged in 


Many 


Arkansas, Texas, Georgia and | 
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ALWAYS 


BEST 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 



























Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 

tested. 
When you 
MORE buy the 
Aermotor 
WATER joi ‘buy a 
WITH machine that 
has been sube 


jected to every 
test of service 
and wear. 


Completely 

and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 
Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 
Backed by greatest experience 
in building stee! windmills, 
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DISTEMPER 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover's Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds. 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
atall DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- 
ing Goods Stores. 
Write for Free 
“Treatiseon Dogs.” 


Address Dept. EG-40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc. 


119 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 























Take advantage of the time and 
money-saving conveniences offered 
thru our advertising columns. You 
are safe in responding to advertise- 
ments in Successful Farming. 














agricultural efforts in the way of main- 
taining feedlots for the disposal of their 
edible garbage thru stock pigs. Some sec- 
tions of the cornbelt have sent personal 
representatives to the larger stock pig 
markets to investigate the situation as to 
available supply, prices and quality of 
material, as well as methods of handling 
and sorting pigs. 

‘We had about two crops of corn in one 
in our Vicinity last year and we must find 
something to feed it to,” said T. J. 
Leavell, president of the Glen Miller 
Union Stock Yards, of Richmond, Indi- 

na, the other day. Mr. Leavell was 
spending several days on one of the large 
stock pig markets for the purpose of pur- 
hasing pigs for feeders in several counties 
, that vicinity, and his statement as to 
the size of the corn crop in his section is 
practically true of the state as a whole, 
Indiana producing more than 200 million 
bushels last year against about 113 million 
n 1924, while farmers of that state had but 
2,890,000 hogs and pigs on farms January 
ist this year against 3,143,000 a year ago, 
according to department of agriculture 
reports. 

Mr. Leavell’s mission was similar to 
that of others interested in disposing of 
the surplus corn crop. Ohio feeders have 
been ‘up against it” for an outlet for their 
1925 corn production, gathering something 
like 178 million bushels last year against 
about 89 million bushels in 1924. Many 
sections of the state have sent personal 
representatives or orders to market for 
stock pigs, and many of these feeders had 
never before resorted to this means of 
obtaining feeder pigs. 

Many feeders in Michigan have also 
gone or sent orders into the public yards 
of the central west and northwest for these 
animals. Some of these pigs have gone to 
commercial feeding companies in_ the 
vicinity of Flint and Lansing, others going 
to individual feeders thruout the state. 

Regulations of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture require immuniza- 
tion of stock pigs at market before inter- 
state shipment and the double treatment 
is usually administered which immunizes 
the pigs against cholera for life. The pigs 
are loaded in cars cleaned and disinfected 
under the supervision of the same branch 
of the federal government and during the 
winter months in the more northern sec- 
tions four to six bales of bedding are 
placed in cars and cars usually tar- 
papered. 

Stock pig dealers who have been in the 
business for many years state that pigs 
shipped during the past winter have shown 
very small losses enroute and have given 
better satisfaction than ever before. 

Demand for stock pigs continued un- 
abated during January and into Feb- 
ruary, choice feeder pigs from near the 
Dakota-Montana line selling at market 
ibout the middle of February at $14.50, 
r the highest price paid for this class of 
stock since October, 1920. At the same 
time that these young animals established 
this record, choice finished heavy butcher 
hogs were going into killing channels 
round $12 per hundredweight, with best 
light hogs stopping at about $13. Some 
members of the trade and some producers 
feel that when the grass season approaches 
the demand will be still broader, hog 
producers generally feeling very opti- 
mistie regarding the hog market prospects 
for most of 1926. 

The future offers much promise for the 
tock pig trade. Numerous sections of the 

untry well adapted to the production of 
tock pigs are as yet doing but little along 
this line, and while such activity as 
marked the trade of the past season in 

ock pigs is unlikely to be seen or equalled 
ior some years, continued growth in the 
volume of the stock pig trade at our live- 
tock markets will undoubtedly take 
piace, 


Sudan Grass, bulletin 233, Iowa state 
college, Ames. 
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FREE 


10-Day Tube 
Mail Coupon 








Both come quickly when that dingy 
film is removed this way. Please 
accept a 10-day tube to try. 

ERE are beautiful teeth for the 

asking. Those dazzling clear teeth 

that add so immeasurably to one’s per- 
sonality and charm. 


Millions have found them in this new 
way. Dental authorities urge it. In a 
few days you can work a transforma- 
tion in your mouth. Dull teeth thus are 
made to glisten. Gums are firmed and 
given a healthy, coral color. 

Now a test is being offered. Find 
out what can be done with your teeth, 
quickly, amazingly. Just mail coupon. 


Film—that’s the trouble 
Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
coating. That filmabsorbs 
discolorations from food, 


Your teeth 


made white, 
Slorious, charming! 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 





—your gums like coral to contrast them 


Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 
Ordinary dentifrices and [cleansing 
won’t fight film successfully. Feel for 
it with your tongue. Note how your 
present cleansing method is failing. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. Largely on dental advice, 
the world has turned to this method. 


It removes that film. 

And Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 

beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now before you forget. 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada 





smoking, ete. And that is 
why your teeth look ‘“‘off 
color” and dingy. 


it clings to teeth, gets 
into crevices and stays. 
It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. 








FREE Papsadéni 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 393, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, U. 8. A. 





aneseend 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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Builds Good Herd From a Humble Start 


Martin Explains His Methods 


By A. M. WETTACH 


KEEP Jersey cows.” That was the answer of J. N. Martin, 

Hardin county, Iowa, to the question, “What line of 

breeding have you in your herd?” This herd was first among 
the Jerseys and third highest in all breeds in lowa cow testing 
associations for 1925. ‘I> keep Jersey cows, not some line. | 
wish every breeder would be a breeder of some particular breed 
and not of a strain or particular family,” said Martin. 

His start with purebreds was made in 1917. These were not 
the first dairy cows that were on his farm. Speaking of how he 
became interested in Jerseys, Martin went back to the pioneer 
days when his folks first milked Devons. In 1870 they had 
pioneered in dairying, making cheese and peddling it out. There 
was little market for butter in those days. Later these Devons 
were crosse ~ with Jerseys. In 1893 these were sold bringing from 
$18 to $25 a head in the form of slow notes, many of which were 
not pi id. 

“In 1900 there was another slump i in the dairy business and 
we crossed Angus and Jerseys. These made good feeders but we 
soon lost out on the cows,” related Martin. ‘‘So, in 1913 I start- 
ed out for myself and used an Angus bull. 

‘“‘My start in Jerseys began in 1916 when I bought a purebred 
bull, a few grade cows and a 95-acre farm. Since 1917 I have 
purchased thirteen purebred females. Four of these were fail- 
ures. Many purebreds are not as good as grades. For that 
reason, I believe in going slow. Buy one or two at a time but do 
not change from what you have unless you get better cows. I 
sold my last grade cow on February 2, 1926.” 

Martin believes in growing into the dairy business rather 
than in going into it. He now has a herd of twenty cows and 
heifers. All the way from fourteen to eighteen is the usual 
number of cows that are milked every day. Mrs. Martin and 
the two boys help with this when the field work is rushing. 

In summer a man is hired by the day or month to do the 
field work. Martin spends most of his time caring for the herd 
and working around the barn with the exception of corn planting 
and harvest time. 

This is Martin’s average crop acreage: Corn, 40 acres; oats, 
15 acres; alfalfa, 5 acres; alfalfa, clover and timothy, between 
8 and 10 acres. A 6-acre pasture of bluegrass furnishes grazing 
for twenty head of cows and heifers for about six weeks. When 
they are taken off of this, asecond crop alfalfa-clover mixture is 
ready and they are pastured there. 

What is Martin’s idea in using such a mixture for hay and 
pasture? It is still an experiment with him. He finds that there 
is very little danger of bloat on such a mixture and it makes a 
heavy growth. The timothy is put in the mixture in case the 
clover does not make a good stand. If it does, and the timothy 
is not necessary—well, it has been good insurance anyway. He 
takes the clover off early so the second growth will come on 
quickly and be reaay when the cattle are taken off of bluegrass. 
“Your cows will be less likely to pioat if you feed some grain 
in the summer along with the pasture,” says Martin. He has 
found this a good practice for both production and insurance 
His oats serve as a nurse crop for the alfalfa, clover and timothy 
mixture which is a part of his rotation. Five acres of alfalfa 


are in a separate field and this stand is permanent. The first 
cutting of the timothy, clover, and alfalfa hay goes in to thé 
barn. 

The barn has a great deal of do with influencing the cows’ 
production, in Martin’s opinion. There is a lot of work to d 
around a dairy barn but bedding and comfort makes the cows 
produce, so he gives the barn his particular attention. There 
are drinking cups in the barn. The barn must be kept warm o1 
they wiil freeze. That brings in the question of ventilation 
His barn is a common barn which has been remodeled a littl 
a wood floor has been put in and a few of the wooden tandhions 
replaced with steel ones. 

Martin keeps a milk sheet He says it gives him an added 
ini erest and it pays to know what the cows are doing. The 
mi'k can and strainer is handy so it is only a little trouble to hang 
the bucket of milk on the scales, record the weight of the milk 
and empty the bucket into the can. The cow tester does the 
totaliig of the milk records. Just the daily records are kept 
at ec barn. This gives Martin an indication of what each cow 
is aomeg. 


HE cows are fed alfalfa hay; silage, except when on pasture; 

beet pulp if the pasture is dry, and a grain mixture. The 
mixture consists of 10 parts oats, 4 parts shelled corn, and 4 
paris barley. These grains are all ground. Martin avoids 
grinding them into flour since it balls up and the cows will not 
swallow it very well. Each cow gets from one to one and one- 
half pounds of linseed oilmeal in the ground feed each day. 
Sometimes corn and cobmeal is fed with ground barley. 

How does he handle the calves? “I have never saved any bull 
calves until last year,’’ answered Martin when this question 
came up. “I saved four, then.’’ He says the best way to do with 
the bull calves and some heifers, too, unless they are out of the 
best cows, is to knock them in the head when you find 
them. 

The calves that are raised get an exact quota of milk at each 
feed. All the milk is weighed. They are fed on whole milk until 
they begin to eat grain which is in six weeks. From that time 
on they are changed to skimmilk feeding, the change taking 
from a week to ten days. Their grain is cracked corn and oats 
but no finely ground feed. Until they are two months old, they 
get timothy or mixed hay. When they are two months old, 
they get alfalfa. 

The older calves get the same grain ration as do the cows. 
This saves extra work in mixing feed. They begin eating silage 
when three or four months old dnd get about three or three 
and one-half pounds at a feed. Young calves do not have any 
pasture. Fall calves go on pasture the following spring. 

Martin finds that calves fed timothy or mixed hay do not 
scour like those fed alfalfa. He believes they get enough protein 
in the m.'k to make up for the lack of it in the hay. 

From a tumble beginning with a purebred Jersey bull and 
a few grade cows, Martin has built up a herd which is now 
purebred and takes the lead among Jersey herds in Iowa’s 
many cow testirg associations. 
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HERWIN-WILLIAMS makes an open bid for your 
business on the basis of quality—of better value. 
There is no substitute for quality. Sherwin-Williams 
controls the high quality of its material right back to 





the source—even owning its own mines. 


Of course you can buy poor stuff—short-lived—long- 
regretted—soon replaced—but 
Sherwin-Williams invites you to use quality products 
which are made to last and thus save you money. The 
“Paint Headquarters” has 


live paint store known as 


the Sherwin-Williams line. It has the Painting Guide, 
which gives the authorized Sherwin-Williams recom- 
mendations for all surfaces. 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE: 


do 


and Varnish Makers in the World. 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., 


Devt. E, 673, 


Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 


you 


want 


If you love a beautiful home 
with the newest color schemes—send us the coupon 


on the opposite page. Send it today. Largest Paint 


it? 
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Use these Paints and be sure 
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STOPS. MISTAKES IN PAINTING 



















SURFACE 


TO PAINT 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 





TO VARNISH 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 





TO STAIN 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TO ENAMEL 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 




















AUTOMOBILES 





S-W Auto Enamel 


S-W Auto Enamel Clear 





S-W Auto Enamel 
































S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


Apomecens TOPS || S-W Auto Top and S-W 
| AN onseee ec Auto Seat Dressing 
BARNS, SILOS, OUT-|| S-W Commonwealth Paint S-W Preservative 
BUILDINGS, Etc. .... || S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Shingle Stain 
SWP House Pai 


Old Dutch Enamel 








CEILINGS, Interior. . .. 





Flat-Tone 


Scar-Not Varnish 


8-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlac 


Enameloid 











Exterior 





SWP House Paint 





Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain 


Old Dutch Enamel 

















CONCRETE 








S-W Concrete Wall Finish 












DOORS, Interior ..... 








SWP House Paint 


Scar-Not Varnish F 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 


Flooriac 
S-W Handcraft Stain 





Enameloid 













Exterior .. 





SWP House Paint 





Rexpar Varnish 








S-W Oil Stain 


Oid Dutch Enamel 











SWP House Paint 
Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 














FLOORS, Interior 
(wood) 





S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Mar-Not Varnish 


Floorlac 





S-W Inside Floor Paint 


















































Concrete .. .|| S-W Concrete Floor Finish oS Covent Floor 
Porch ... S-W Porch and Deck Paint | 
f FURNITURE, Indoors || Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Floorlace Old Dutch Enamel 
Porch ..|| Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameioid 
HOUSE ge GARAGE SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish i. Old Dutch Enamel 




















IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS, TRACTORS, 
WAGONS, TRUCKS 


S-W Wagon and Implement 
Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 

















LINOLEUM ......... 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 





Mar-Not Varnish 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 











RADIATORS .......- 


Flat-Tone 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 
aint 


Enameloid 












ROOFS, Shingle ..... 
Metal 


Composition 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
Metalastic 
| Ebonol 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 












SCREENS .......000. 


| S-W Screen Enamel 


S-W Screen Enamel 








WALLS, Interior 
(Plaster or Wallboard) 


Fiat-Tone 
SWP House Paint 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 














af WOODWORK 
Interior..... 


SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 








Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 


S-W Handcraft Stain 
S-W Oil Stain 
Floorlac 








Old Dutch Ename} 
Enameloid 
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For removing paint and varnish use Taxite. For cleaning painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxoap. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Commonwealth Barn Red 


A moderate-priced, handsome red with an 
excellent gloss, for use on barns, corn cribs, 
sheds, roofs, fences and similar surfaces about 
the farm. It works very easily. It dries with a 
rich, smooth appearance. It has very satis- 
factory covering capacity—it withstands the 
weather. Buildings painted with Common- 
wealth Barn Red are well protected, greatly 
improved in appearance and have their market 
value decidedly increased. Commonwealth 
Barn Red comes in half-ga:lon, gallon and five 
gallon cans: also in barrels. (If a gray barn 
point is desired ask for Commonwealth Barn 
tray.) Specified on the Farm Painting Guide 
and sold by your “Paint Headquarters” dealer 





SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Paint) 


Highest possible quality, and costs less per job 
because it covers much better than common 


paint and less is required. A lead-oil-and-zine 
paint ready for use. Always uniform. Brushes 
on very easily. Amazingly durable under 
severe exposure because of quality ingredients 
and extremely fine grinding. Does not crack, 
check, peel or chalk. Retains a high gloss 
Holds its color. SWP comes in a full range of 
beautiful colors in exclusive S-W shades. Uni- 
versally known by the famous ‘‘Cover-the- 
Earth” trade-mark, recognized everywhere as 
the mark of quality. Specified on the Farm 


Painting Guide. Ask your “Paint Head- 
quarters” dealer. 
Beautiful 


Home Painting Book 
FREE 


Unon receipt from you of the cou- 
»0n below, we will send, entirely 
ond a book on painting and 
other farm interests that you 
cannot afford to miss. Full of 
practical information for every 
up-to-date farmer and his wife. 
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VARNISHES 












' Sherwin-Williams Com 
Dept. E, 
Send me free copy of your new PAINT- 
ING BOOK. I am interested in painting 


O House (Silo 


O Barn (Auto [| Roof [ Tractor 
And in Insecticides 

0 Fly Spray 0) Cattle Dips 

Name 

Address 


Just published. 
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673, Canal Road. Cleveland, Ohio 


O Wagons ( Floor 
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OVERSIZE 
CORDS 


25 


30 x 3% 
OVERSIZE 
CORDE 
FOR FORDS 
Ail sizes a equally low prices 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. ‘Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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A Definite Mileage 
Guarantee 


Backed by a 54 year old 
company 


If you could buy a better tire 
value, if you could get extra 
quality for an extra price—that 
would be a different thing. 

But when we put a 54 year 
old guarantee back of Riverside 
tires, when we guarantee them 
to give you the last possible yard 
of mileage, paying an extra price 
is only extravagance. 

When we guarantee our oversize 
cords for 12,000 miles—our balloons 
for 10,000 miles—made with new live 
rubber, designed to prevent skidding 
—what better tire value can you get 
at a higher price? 

If you pay one-third more, what do 
you get for the extra money? You 
get no longer mileage, no better serv- 
ice, no better guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. So why pay more? 


Why Ward’s Prices Are Low 


We are the largest retailers of tires in 
the world. We buy our own live rub- 
ber, millions of dollars’ worth, and 
pay cash—when rubber is lowin price. 

Riversides are made in our own 
molds, under our own supervision. 
We see that super-quality is built into 
the tire. And yet our one-profit 
method of selling by mail saves you 
a full one-third, that otherwise would 
go as profit and cost of selling. 
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Our Auto Supply book is free—Write for it. 


Ward &Co 






































Let me tell you 
how you can get a larger milk 
check every week. Howeach cow’s 
lactation period can be lengthened. 


Milk Flow Increased 


Not a feed—but a sure guide to 
larger milk and cream profits. Save 
work—get more milk. 
Write today telling me how many cows you 
have and | will send fullinformation and Free Boo 
H. C. OVERMAN 
3220White Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 
m Box 3220 Mages Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. on 
















HALF PRICE! 








on 150 of these brand-new ea 
American-made l tr ay) 
ELGIN sss. “Sey 
Separators 


Latest improved, easy-cleaning model, fully 
guaranteed. Choice of 3 sizes. All sold at half 
catalog prices,on terms of only $2 down 
and a year to pay. 30 days’ trial. Only 
150 offered at these cut prices, Write 
quick. 






(81) 


Elgin Cream Separator Works 
3008 W.2istSt., Chicago,Ill. 
















SEPARATOR 


Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our 
risk, Then, after you findit 
to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, 


the least money, you may ~ 
pay balance incash or easy month- 
ly payments, Sizes from 125 to 
850 lbs. Prices as low as $24.95. 
arr ad payments as low as 
Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
points near you insure prompt 
delivery. , 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, ~ 
Box 2-J, Bainbridge, N. Y. or = 

Dept. 2-J, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Illinois 


Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 
Suburbanites, Estates, Parks, Cemeta:ies. < 

Does 4 Men’s Work. a" 
Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt A\gay 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANYS 
8235 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Eastern Sales Service Branch: 

W. H. BULLOCK, Distributor—142 Cedar St., New York 
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WHY SEPARATORS WASTE CREAM 


Mechanical perfection in separators has 
been achieved by many reputable cream 
separator manufacturers. Cream is wasted 
because these machines are neglected or 
improperly operated. At the University of 
Illinois, P. H. Tracy jhas made a number 
of tests on various makes of separators. 

In one experiment, 30 pounds of 4 per- 
cent milk separated at normal speed 
yielded six pounds of cream which tested 
19.3 percent butterfat, while the test of 
the skimmilk was three-hundredths of 1 
percent butterfat. In contrast to this, 
30 pounds of milk from the same lot which 
was separated at a 20 percent reduced 
speed yielded 8.75 pounds of cream which 
tested only 14 percent butterfat, while the 
resulting skimmilk tested eight-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent butterfat. 

At reduced speed, less force is exerted 
upon the milk and as a result a larger 
proportion of cream to skimmilk is ob- 
tained and more of the fat globules are 
left in the skimmilk. 

Furthermore, nothing is to be gained by 
increasing the speed over that recom- 
mended by the manufacturer. The cream 
will test higher and there will be unneces- 
sary wear on the machine parts. If it is 
desired: to regulate the richness of the 
cream, proper adjustment should be made 
of the cream or skimmilk screw. It is just 
as important to operate the separator at 
the speed indicated on the handle of the 
machine as it is to see that the milk to be 
separated is of the right temperature and 
that it flows into the machine at the proper 
rate. All three of these points must be 
watched or else there is likely to be a heavy 
waste of cream. 

The rate of flow from the supply tank 
is a factor in cream losses. Tracy divided 
a 60-pound lot of milk into two equal lots 
and then separated the two under the same 
conditions, except for the rate of inflow, 
which was kept normal with one lot and 
reduced one-third with the other. The 
30 pounds of milk separated under the 
normal rate of inflow yielded six pounds of 
cream testing 19.5 pounds of butteniat, 
while the test of the resulting skimmilk 
was three-hundredths of 1 percent. On 
the other hand, the 30 pounds of milk 
which separated under the reduced rate 
of inflow yielded only 2.1 poundsof cream, 
but it tested 45 percent butterfat. The 
test of the resulting skimmilk, however, 
was three-hundredths of 1 percent, the 
same as under the normal rate of inflow. 

After the bowl had been rinsed with a 
half-pint of water, it was taken apart and 
the parts washed in 10 pounds of the skim- 
milk. In the case of the normal rate of 
inflow, the wash skimmilk tested three- 
tenths of 1 percent butterfat, while the 
wash skimmilk in the case of the reduced 
rate of inflow tested 2.8 percent butterfat. 
If 30 pounds of 4 percent milk a day were 
being separated under similar conditions, 
there would be a loss of about 8.4 pounds 
of fat every 30 days, providing no attempt 
was made to reclaim the cream adhering 
to the bowl. 

At the speed recommended by the 
manufacturer, a separator will handle a 
fixed amount of milk. If the milk is 
allowed to flow into the bow] too fast, there 
will be less force exerted upon the milk 
constituents at any given time and as a 
result, the fat loss in the skimmilk will 
be greater and the cream will test lower. 
If the rate of inflow is reduced below nor- 
mal, the cream test will be raised, altho 
the skimmilk test will not be materially 
affected. 

Temperature also influences the effi- 
ciency of separation. Two lots of the same 





¢ 


4, percent milk weighing each 30 pounds 
were used in the test, one lot being sepa- 
rated at 85 degrees Fahrenheit and the 
other at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. The lot 
which was separated at 65 degrees yielded 
six pounds of cream testing 19.3 percent 
butterfat, while the skimmilk from this 
lot contained only three-hundredths of 1 
percent of fat. On the other hand, the lot 
which was separated at 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit yielded 6.5 pounds of cream but it 
tested only 6.5 percent butterfat. Also 
the skimmilk from this lot contained 2.2 
percent butterfat. 

After being flushed with a half-pint of 
water, the bowl was taken apart at the 
end of each run and washed with ten 
pounds of the skimmilk. This milk was 
then tested to determine how much but- 
terfat had stayed in the bowl under the 
two different temperatures at which the 
two lots of milk were separated. At 85 
degrees Fahrenheit, the bowl held only a 
small amount of fat, as shown by the fact 
that the skimmilk tested only three-tenths 
of 1 percent. At the lower temperature, 
however, the wash skimmilk tested 4 per- 
cent, an increase over the original test of 
1.8 percent. 

“Milk should be run thru the separator 
as soon after milking as possible so that 
the separation can be done while the milk 
is still warm. If the milk cools to about 
70 degrees and is then separated, the bow] 
may not become sealed as in the above 
case, but a higher testing cream will re- 
sult and there will be a greater fat loss in 
the skimmilk than would occur at a higher 
temperature. High testing cream causes 
high bowl losses, as the thick cream has a 
tendency to stick to the bowl parts. For 
best results cream should test about 30 to 
35 percent butterfat in winter and 35 to 40 
percent in summer,”’ says Tracy. 


MINERALS FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


“Scrubs do not hurt themselves from 
lack of minerals but good cows do—they 
cannot get enough in their feed. That 
is why it is necessary to turn them dry for 
six or eight weeks,” says John M. Shaw 
of the Iowa experiment station. 

“Altho we ae developed our dairy 
cows to be high producers, we have not 
developed their ability to assimilate the 
minerals necessary to keep up with a big 
milk flow. 

Here are the minerals Shaw says are 
most likely to be lacking. First are sodium 
and chlorine—common salt which every 
dairymangives his cows. A block of salt, 
or loose salt where the cows can get it 
when they want it will take care of this 
mineral. 

Iodine in the ration in sections where 
goitre or big neck in calves and hair- 
lessness in pigs is common, helps to prevent 
this. 

Calcium or lime is a mineral often lack- 
inginaration. Alfalfa, soybean and other 
legume hay is the best source—another 
good reason for growing legumes on the 
dairy farm. Cows on a ration of timothy 
or mixed hay and grains will lose more lime 
from their bodies than will those fed alfalfa 
hay. Grains and their roughages are low 
in lime. 

Phosphorus is less likely to be lacking 
in rations that have plenty of protein, 
whether in the form of linseed oilmeal, cot- 
tonseed meal, or legume ‘hay. Bonemeal 
is a mineral source of phosphorus as well 
as calcium. 

A good balanced ration and salt will 
meet the mineral needs of most cows. 
For the high producers it may be a good 
plan to add some mineral to the ration. 
If the cows are getting plenty of alfalfa or 
other legume hay, salt whenever they want 
it; a six or eight weeks dry period te build 
up their system; supply the necessary 
minerals in such form as bonemeal, says 
the Iowa experiment station. But—do 
not expect minerals of any sort to prevent 
or cure infectious or contagious abcrtion. 
—M. W., Iowa. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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FIRST 


to have a 
proving ground 


HREE YEARS ago General Motors 

purchased an 1125-acre tract, 40 miles 
from Detroit and accessible to all its car 
and truck divisions. 


This was transformed into a great Prov- 
ing Ground, with every kind of road and 
grade over which an automobile is called 
upon to travel. | 


Here the collective experience and 
brains of the whole General Motors family 
are brought to bear upon the problems 
of each member; and here each make of 
General Motors car must prove itself 
against the best that American or Euro- . 
pean genius has developed. 


The Proving Ground marks a forward 
step in the guarantee of motor car satis- 
faction. It is your final assurance that you 
are investing when you buy a General 
Motors car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
Buick - CADILLAC - GMC TRucKs 4 


““A‘car for every purse and purpose”’ 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light 
electric plants and Frigidaire electric refrigera- 
tors may be purchased on the GMAC Plan, 
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No Oiling/ 
"No pate os 


x ering 
Put It On 


—and forget It 


OUR timer 
and igni- 
tion troubles 
are over! Now 
our Ford can 
ave a timing 
system that 
needs nooiling, 





























































cleaning, or for 1926 
tinkering of Ford cars 
and trucks, 
any kind. Op- No. 400. 
erates on new, No. 500 
patented for all 
“Wipe-and- Fordsons, 
Break” prin- $8.75. 
in] N No. 300 
cipie, Not for 1925 
high-priced, and earlier 
either. Fords, $10, 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMING SYSTEM 


for FORBS and FORDSONS 


runs on either magneto or battery. 
So dependable that it will operate 
even with the timing head ‘fall of 
water. You could leave yourrig out 
in a cloudburst with hood up with- 
out “shorting” this timing system! 


Absolutely accurate timing—extra 
hot sparks, clean firing, easy start 
ing, full power—month after month, 
without attention. 
Any accessory dealer can supply you with 
a Milwaukee Timing System for your car, 
truck, or Fordson. Ask for it by its full 
name. Write for descriptive circular, 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS 
Incorporated 
Milwaukee U.S.A, 


TIMER HEADQUARTERS - since 1905 
Oil-less Timer Roller Timer 


Same principle Bakelitecase, 
as system. Self- Millionssold, 
— $2.00 


$2. 75 Ca) 








Timing Sys- 
h] tem. on- 

tact action 
shoots spray a. 
of sparks into 
cylinders, 
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farm or household 
as Ge bargaine 


OO. 






Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 


PATENTS Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences, Best results. Promptness assured, 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON,D.C. 
LAND sota North Dakota,Montana, Idaho, Wash 
ington and Ore on Free literature. Say what 


state interests you. H.W.BYERLY, 11 NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, oT. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











Crop Payment or easy terms— Minne- 
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VETERAN COW 
At the age of eighteen years ten months 
Merry Maiden’s Brown Lady produced 
698.01 pounds of butterfat and 14,935 
pounds of milk in 365 days. She is a Jersey 


cow owned by the Sherman Nursery 
Company, Floyd county, Iowa. 


CANE PROVES GOOD ROUGHAGE 

“After the short alfalfa crop due to the 
dry weather of last summer, cane as a 
roughage is proving my salvation in the 
feeding game this winter,’”’ says Amos 
Strong of Pottawattamie county, Iowa. 

When the drouth cut down his blue- 
grass pasture, Strong plowed the field and 
on the 29th of June he sowed it to cane 
at the rate of a bushel of seed to the acre. 

The cane made a very heavy growth and 
Strong found it was too much of a job for 
the binder, so he finished cutting it with 
the mower. “I hardly dare make an es- 
timate of the yield,” he says, “but the 
twelve acres surely did produce an enor- 





mous amount of this roughage, and it ap- 


| pears to make a mighty good feed.” 
| Incidentally, Strong has been a tenant 


farmer for the past eight years on the half- 
|section farm he now occupies. For the 
last four years he has been in partnership 
with the owner on astrictly fifty-fifty basis. 
This partnership arrangement has proved 
very satisfactory all around, and it cer- 
tainly has proved a good thing for the 
land which was badly run down when 
Strong took charge of it. 

Several years of cattle feeding and rota- 
tions with sweet clover have done much 
to build up the fertility of the soil and 





| thru the increased fertility, Strong and his 
\landlord have profited by getting larger 
|erops. It takes a lot of work to run a half- 
ction farm the way Strong runs it, but 
| by having the help of his three boys, he 
has been able to get along very well with- 
out outside help.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


RINGWORMS 

With the return of each spring, the pest 
| known as ringworm presents itself anew. 

In appearance it is a round spot usually 
about the size of a silver dollar or a little 
larger, rather light in color and most fre- 
quently located around the head and neck, 

or on the hips of the animal. Young stock 
seem to be more susceptible than the more 
mature. 

The spot will be devoid of hair, rough 
and unsightly. It is really an accumula- 
tion of epithelium or outer skin cells mixed 
with a fungus that comes from wood. It 
spreads rapidly on one animal and to 
others in the herd. 

It is disfiguring and gives an appear- 
ance of indifferent care. Aside from this, it 
is not seriously harmful except when neg- 
lected. In that case an animal may be 








lowered. This is especially true if any 
other ailment is present simult: aneously. 
Ordinarily, painting with iodine will kill 
the growth. Only a few applications dre 
necessary. A mixture of 2 ounces of 
glycerine, 2 cunces of iodine and one of 
oii of tar ‘< veconemended for the more ob- 
stinate cases. '1<2¢ glycerine softens the 
hardened skin, ara alcws the tar and 
iodine to work inte the crevices and kill 
the fungus. The troub!2 ‘s transmissible 
to the human skin, hence it is well to use 
precautions when handling.—H. E. C. 
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so badly infested that his vitality will be | 
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“It Saves Grain” 


You are insured against both 
big chances for loss when you 
own a Case steel thresher. You 
can thresh as soon as the grain. 
is ready, doing away with losses 
in the field. Your Case machine 
saves all the grain you feed to 
it. Result—full pay for your 
year’s work every year. 


Every grain and seed grown can 
be threshed fast, cleaned and 
saved with a light running Case 
steel thresher—the simple ma- 
chine that any man can vperate. 


Write for Profit by Better 
Threshing. 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Incorporated Established 1842 
Dept. $24 Racine Wisconsin 
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3217 White St., Ottawa, Kansas 
=u Box 8217 Mages Big., Piltsburgh, Pa. 
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FEED SALESMEN WANTED 


Sell balanced rations fordairy cows to feeders 
and dealers in your own home district. Must 
own car. Must be willing worker, convincing 

talker and experienced in dealing with farmers 
Chance for quick promotionto district 
manager. Our average salesmen makc $60.00 
per week or more. Previous experieuce in sell- 
ing feed unnecessary. fe’are a nationally 
know nconcern, ope rating large mills. Our feed 
extensively advertised. Name reference, state 
ageand previous work when writing. Address 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CoO., 
100 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIGHTNING RODS 


GUARANTEED PROTECTION 
Honest and reliable agents wanted 
in every county. Make big money 


in your spare time. Write at once for exe 
clusive agency, samples, folders, ete. 


T. Thompson Lightning Rod Co. 
11 Walnut St. Brighton, lowa 


‘MAKE ‘BIG MONEY We Subs Supply Stor Stooe 
Belefer igh fd each oNew 2 b Zealands $3 vec i 
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LEGUMES LOWER FEED COST 
Patrons of cow testing associations 
frequently lose a fund of valuable infor- 
mation because they do not give sufficient 
attention to data provided by the tester. 
The herdbook contains a herd summary 
in the front which shows the monthly per- 
formance of the herd as a unit. Production 
of milk, fat, feed cost, income over feed 
cost, feed cost per hundred pounds of milk 
and pounds of fat appear on this sheet. 
Too frequently the member is inclined 
to ponder the record of one or two cows. 
This profit may be lost by another cow 
which is not considered. The whole herd 
should be regarded as a unit. A summary 
of three herds in the Laporte association in 
Indiana for the month of November is 
given. 
Feed 


Cows in Herd Milk Cost per 


Herd In Milk Dry per Cow 100 lbs. 
Milk 
, Cer eee 13 16 327 $1.58 
, shceaenien 14 2 676 1.08 
eee 10 0 722 1.19 


These three herds show a difference of 
fifty cents per hundred pounds of milk in 
the feed cost for the month. This may be 
the difference between making and losing 
money. Several things are responsible. 
Winter dairying has many advantages. 
Larger production, higher selling price of 
product and a more even distribution of 
labor are among these. The dairyman who 
has more than fifty percent of his herd dry 
in the month of November makes a great 
mistake. 

It is interesting to learn how these herds 
were fed. Herd A received a liberal supply 
of silage with some alfalfa hay but no 
grain. Pastures were poor during the 
summer and the cows had gone into the 
winter in low condition. No grain of any 
kind has been fed. Herd B received silage, 
alfalfa hay and a grain mixture made up of 
300 pounds crushed corn and cobmeal, 
200 pounds of ground oats, 50 pounds of 
linseed oilmeal and 50 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. This was fed at the rate of one 
pound of grain for each four pounds of 
milk produced daily. 

The last herd received silage and fodder 
as roughages. When the owner joined the 
association last March he decided to pro- 
vide his herd with some legume hay as 
soon as possible. He had not succeeded in 
growing alfalfa up to that time. He 
resorted to soybeans but the weather man 
frowned on his undertaking. The winter 
found him with nothing but fodder. Noth- 
ing daunted, he asked the tester how to 
make up the best grain ration for this 
roughage. Cunningham, the tester, told 
him it would be necessary to feed more 
cottonseed and linseed oilmeal with the 
home-grown feeds. Cost of production 
would likely prove somewhat higher but 
fair production could be expected. The 
grain ration fed with this roughage was 
two parts by weight of corn to one of oats 
with two to three pounds of cottonseed 
and linseed oilmeal (equal parts) per cow. 
The summary of the three herds bears 
this out. Herd C had the highest produc- 
tion but it cost eleven cents per hundred 
pounds more for feed than did herd B. 
With a higher production of forty-six 
pounds of milk per cow, a lower cost might 
have been expected. Had this last herd 
been furnished with alfalfa or soybean 
hay, it is quite reasonable to suppose that 
the cost of production could — been 
reduced as low as that of the lowest herd. 

The report for this same association 
shows that sixty-two cows or about 15 
percent of the cows on test showed a test 
below 3.3 percent butterfat for the month. 
Only five herds were without one or more 
of these undesirable individuals. One man 
was the proud (?) owner of six. Milk 
produced ty these cows will not pass for 
sale in many states. One man admitted 
that he siphoned off about one gallon of 
milk from the bottom of each can in sum- 


mer before it left his farm.—G. A, W, Ind. 
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Douglas Fir~cAmerica’s 
permanent lumber supply ~ 


T= densest and heaviest forests the world has ever known stand today between 
the west slope of the Cascade Mountains and the waters of the Pacific. This 
forest region contains 26 million acres of towering trees — more than 700 
billion feet of merchantable timber — three-quarters of which is in Douglas 


Fir; the rest in Sitka Spruce, Western Hemlock and Western Red Cedar. 


The average yield of these forests is in excess of 40,000 feet and in some 
cases 150,000 feet and more. One Douglas Fir tree sometimes produces more 
lumber than five acres in other forest regions. 


What is of more vital interest to the people of the United States is that under 
modern methods of lumbering, foresting and fire protection, these forests will 
be a permanent source of lumber supply for the entire country for all time. 
Where timber has been cut and fires guarded against countless millions of young 
Douglas Fir trees from Nature’s own seeding appear and in their vigorous 
growth offer a new merchantable supply of r a finest quality within a com- 
paratively few years. 


An unusual 
picture 


Out in the Douglas Fir 
country on the West 
Coast, a photographer 
who makes a specialty 
of forest pictures found 
he could not bring to his 
pictures @ conception 
of the true size of the 
Douglas Fir. 

With real ingenuity 
he used two negatives 
and created this com- 
posite picture which 
compares the mighty 
Douglas Fir with ten- 
story office buildings. 

Oneof these trees would 
build a five-room home. 





















Write for 
this book 


*‘DouglasFir-America’s 
Permanent LumberSup- 

ly” ts the name ofa 
ooklet that every Ameri- 
can should read. It gives 
a clear-cut picture of @ 
great industry that is 
vital to the Nation’s 
commercial supremacy. 
It gives facts about con- 
servation and reforesta- 
tionthat every one should 
know about. 

Write for your copy to~ 
day. Address West Coast 
Lumber Trade Exten- 
sion Bureau, 5560-B 
Stuart Bldg.,Seattle,Wn. 
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End Flies 
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THIS EASY 
SAFE WAY 


Just shoot a few puffs of McNess’ Fly Killer 
into the air. That’s all there is to it. Flies drop 
dead in a hurry. No chasing—no swatting— 
no sticky papers—no dangerous poisons. 


MMNess 
FLY KILLER 


harms nothing but flies. Won’t spot nor sfain. 
Has a clean, piney odor. Is simple, sure, safe, 
easy to use. Works quickly — is a sure insect 
killer. Is used extensively by large creameries, 
cheese factories, meat markets, restaurants 
and all other places where flies are a nuisance. 


YOUR McNESS DEALER 


will gladly demonstrate it in your own home when he 

calls with his ‘“‘Store on Wheels.” He also brings Pain 

Oil, Crystal Cleanser, Extracts, Spices, Guaranteed 

Brushes—over 240 items—all guaranteed and backed 
by a Million Dollar Company 


FURST-McNESS COMPANY 


Dept. C-4 Clark, Adams and Linden Sts., FREEPORT, ILL. 
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EMPIRE-BALTIC 


[a Cream Separator 


Here’s a cream separator for every size herd—from 4 cows up to50 
The famous Empire-Baltic at money saving prices, New shipments 
direct from factory every month. Prompt shipment from our nearest 
warehouse, Each separator sent complete with tools, oil, brushes, 
etc. Easy payments or discount for cash. Money back guarantee. 


6 Ibs. 


2 | 350 Ibs. 750 Ibs. hour 


Write us. Get our New Bargain Prices—as low as $19.75. Send 
_no money. Just say, “Send FREE Catalog.” No obligation. 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR SALES CO., Inc. 
405 Baltic Bide. Louisville, Ky. 
Exclusive U. S. Factory Representatives 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear, Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 





Pay foryour Empire 
Order Talic with large 


NOW! cream checks. 


















FEEDS GRAIN ON GRASS 


H. W. Zartman, who keeps an excellent 
herd of Holsteins on his Marion county, 
Ohio, farm, says that it pays him well to 
feed grain to his cows 


all summer. is 
cows calve in the late 
fall and winter and 
when they are turned 
on grass, their milk 
flow is revived. He 
says that this would 
not be possible if he 
did not give them 
their usual feed of 
rain. He says that 
is experience has 
shown him that his 
cows produce more 
milk and make more 
rofit because of the 
act that he measures 
out a feed of grain for 
each cow at each 
milking period. 

Zartman has done a lot of close figuring 
with regard to the handling of his herd. 
He started on a rented farm, borrowing 
the capital needed to purchase a herd of 
grade cows. He succeeded in making 
money from the cows. As a result, he has 
purchased a splendid farm of his own. 
Also, he has sold the grades and built up 
a herd of purebreds. Having purebreds 
doesn’t make any difference in his manner 
of feeding, however. He says that he 
early learned to feed for a uniform produc- 
tion and a maximum production at lowest 
possible cost. 

Feeding grain in summer coaxes the 
cows in from the pasture and causes them 
to hunt their stalls in the barn. This is an 
incidental advantage but one worth con- 
sidering when a man is trying to get the 
greatest amount of work done in the least 
possible time, as is the case with this man. 

The growth of pasture crops is uncertain 
from one season to another. To keep up 
grain feeding tends to equalize any short- 




















Zartman's milk house 


age of grass that may occur because of a 
late spring or dry weather. This, he says, 
is one of the biggest reasons for feeding 
grain as usual during the months when the 
herd is on grass. Another thing he men- 
tions is that in rainy or unfavorable 
weather the cows would not be likel 
stay out on the pasture long enough to 
gather as much feed as they would need, 
no matter how abundant the growth of 
pasture might be. On such days he allows 
the cows to eat alfalfa under a big shed in 
addition to having the grain. 

Grain thru the summer keeps the cows in 
such condition of flesh and physical 
strength that they will more surely be 
ready for calving at the next milking 
period. Zartman gives this as one reason 
why his cows 1emain strong and vigorous 
and are good producers until they have 
reached a well advanced age. 

His grain feed is home grown so far as 
possible. When I visited him, he was 









ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 50 Elm Street, Quincy, &. 





mixing three parts ground oats and two 















parts ground barley, both of which had | 
been produced in his own fields. To the 
five parts of oats and barley he was adding | 
one part of cottonseed meal. He said that 
he really preferred linseed oilmeal to cot- | 
tonseed meal, but the latter happened to 
be cheaper, so he was using that in his | 
grain mixture. 

~ “No cow can be a good producer or a 
heavy producer unless she is well fed. 
That is one thing I have learned from my 
experience,” he said. To his way of look- 
ing at it and according to the plan he has 
adopted, summer feeding of grain is just 
as important as it is to feed grain in win- | 
ter.—H. E. M., Ind. 


TREATING INFLAMED UDDERS | 


When a cow suffers with an inflamed 
udder at freshening time, one treatment 
is applications of hot water. Theoreti- | 
cally, these are fine but when one tries to | 
apply hot water in cold weather, there are 
difficulties. The water cannot be put on 
the udder effectively by sponging or pour- | 
ing. When the udder is bathed in this| 
way, the heat speedily passes and the cold 
air coming in contact with the moist skin 
causes a chill that may result seriously. 

In seeking for the best method we hit 
upon this. A large galvanized basket or a 
wash tub is put directly under the cow’s 
udder and the hot water is poured into 
that. A gunnysack with a strong string 
at each corner is put into the water. The 
strings are brought up over the back of the | 
cow, one in front and one just back of the 
udder on each side. Some lighter cloths 
are put into the sack to make it hold more 
of the hot water, and the saturated pad is 
drawn up against the udder and held there. 
Water may be dipped from the tub and 
poured inside the sack to hold the high 
temperature and the pad may he lowered 
into the tub and brought back against the 
udder readily. One man can handle a 
treatment. The whole udder is bathed at 
one operation and the results are far ahead 
of any method tried. 

In a herd of any proportions there are | 
sure to be trying cases of this kind and 
unless prompt action is possible, serious 
trouble is inevitable. Naturally, this 
method presupposes a cow that is accus- | 
tomed to kind treatment. It would hardly | 
work with one that is wild.—H. E. C., Iowa. | 


ORCHARD GRASS FOR DAIRY 
COWS | 


Orchard grass ranks quite high in value | 
as pasturage for dairy cows in the opinion | 
of Abel Strong, farmer in Audubon county, 
Iowa. His experience with it covers a| 
period of several years and he likes it well | 
enough to keep it as a part of his grazing | 
acreage. Besides the cows, the hogs also | 
have the run of this pasture and they | 
thrive on it. 

Strong also values sweet clover very high- 
ly as pasturage, provided it is kept cropped 
down. He pastures twenty or more head 
of cattle on eight acres and he likes it es- 
pecially well because of the great amount | 
of forage it furnishes the cows. 

While he also grows some red clover, he 
figures that alfalfa stands at the top as his 
most valuable forage crop. Ten acres of it 
is grown as a hay crop and the average 
yield is three to four tons per acre. As 
an agent for storing nitrogen in the soil, 
he believes alfalfa also ranks higher than 
sweet clover.—W. C. M., Iowa. 











The 1925 Dairy Cattle Congress will be 
held at Waterloo, lowa, September 27th | 
to October 3rd. 

If you need Iowa bulletin 231, Succu-| 
lent Feeds for Dairy Cows in Summer, 
write The Iowa State College, Ames, for it. | 
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B DEMONSTR RATION 
i LORAIN 


MIQH SPELP ClL BURNER 
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FRRATION _ 


The Pride That Goes with Selling the Best 


E merchant who sells the best, 
takes justifiable pride in recom- 
mending Oil Cook Stoves with 
Lorain High Speed Burners. He 
knows that a thorough demon- 
stration to a prospect means a sale 
—and that, once sold, there will 
be no complaints— 
Because—the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
brings the intensely hot, blue flame in direct, 


wide-spread contact with utensil or oven, giving 
quick, uniform results. 


Because—the Lorain Burner is designed so 
simply and built so sturdily that it won’t get 
out of order. 


Because—the unique construction prevents 
wick-sticking. 


Because—there are no complicated adjustments 
to be made. A patented wick-stop halts wick 
at correct lighting-point. Without further ad- 
justment, the Burner is then ready for con- 
tinuous work. 


You can slip a 


Lorain wicks 


Because—re-wicking is easy. 
new wick into place in a jiffy. 
last for months. 
Because—Inner Combustion Tubes do not burn 
out. Read the Guarantee. They are made 
of “Vesuvius Metal” which is not affected by 
heat and they’re tapered to keep “boil-overs” 
from reaching the wicks. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combustion 
tube of the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 
10 years from date of pur- 
chase, replacement will be 


made free of charge. 


Many famous makes of 
Oil Cook Stoves are now 
equipped with the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner, 
includingt 
QUICK MEAL 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK JEWEL 
George M. Clark & Co. Div., 
Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove Co. Div., 
Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS 
New Process Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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If you saw the WALLIS made you would buy it 


ROM the pouring of the metal until the final inspection O. K. every op- 
eration in the production of the WALLIS emphasizes quality and preci- 
sion. If you could see these operations you would appreciate that the 

WALLIS is comparable to the construction of fine motor cars in efficiency, 
workmanship and engineering perfection. You would realize the real 


meaning of “thororghly engineered’ 


’, You would understand why the 


experience of over half a century in the development of efficient farm equip- 
ment has established WALLIS as “America’s Foremost Tractor’. You would 
decide then and there that no less than a WALLIS could ever give you the 
service, satisfaction and profitable performance you have a right to expect. 
The WALLIS 1926 O. K. has added refinements that further establish its 
leadership. Read the details below. Then go to the nearest WALLIS dealer 


for further details and demonstration. 











1. PATENTED FUEL SAVING VAPORIZER. Thoroughly 
vaporizes kerosene prevents crank-case dilution. 

2. PICKERING GOVERNOR. Adaption of the Pickering 
Governor to the WALLIS Tractor, further establishing 
WALLIS value where belt work predominates. 

3. WALLIS OIL AIR CLEANER. Only clean air enters the 
motor. This insures long motor life, minimum repair ex- 
pense and lubrication economy. 

Inadditionto the above,the WALLIS POWER TAKE-OFF of- 

fers more days service per year, for driving binder mechanism, 

etc. and the large, heavy, SLX SPLINE Chrome Vanadium 

SLIDING GEAR SHAFT, to safely transmit the phenominal 

power of the WALLIS motor, offers added value. 

J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
NOTICE: We want the pablic to know that the WALLIS TRACTOR Is made 
by the J. 1. CASE PLO 
product of any other company with‘‘'J. 1. CASE’’as part of its corporate name. 


WORKS, INC, of Racine, Wisconsin, andis NOT the 





Oil Air Cleaner 
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EROSLEY 


Write Dept. 37 for Booklet 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
West of the Rockies, 

Add 10% to all prices. 
Dealers sell Crosley Radios from 
6975 ta $75. and the Musicone 
Loudspeaker at $1475 





Take advantage of the time and 
money-saving conveniences offered 
thru our advertising columns. All Suc- 
cessful Farming ads are guaranteed. 
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HO TO SUCCEED 


WITH BEES 


FREE to everyone our price list of 
Servisave Bee Supplies—finest work- 
manship—at PRE-WAR PRICES. 
Just think, 5 complete hivesfor$7.90. 


**Most practical bee 
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book ever written,”’ say 
hundreds of owners. Sent 

ostpaid to anyone in 
bs S. A. for 59c. Your 
money back upon re- 
turn of book if not 
worth more. T. W. 
Burleson, Texas, opere 
ating hundreds of hives, 
eays: ‘‘Most valuable 
bee book in my library!” 
Every purchaser will re- 
ceive our little bee maga- 
zine free during 1926. 
Order today! 


Address SERVISAVE, 
P. O. Box S.F.-377, 
Watertown, Wisconsin, 
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DOWN 


ONE YEAR ' 
TO PAY 34 


4 


earns its own cost and more before you 
pay. We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as low as 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
No interest —No extras, Every machine - 
anteed a lifetime against ects in material 
and workmanship. t * 
+ on your farm 
30 Days’ FREE Trial on your | Nears 
200,000 in use. Easiest to clean and turn. 
nday (22) 
igo, IH. 


2101 ALbavcn-bovER mPa 
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CASSIDY IS AN ALL AROUND GOOD 
FARMER 


Continued from page 13 











sell whole milk, and we wouldn’t do it,” 
they declare. ‘The skimmilk is too valu- 
able to us. We feed literally barrels of it 
to the chickens, giving them all they will 
take and then urging them to take more. 
It is by far the best feed we can offer them, 
and since we get our original profit when 
we sell the cream, it is the cheapest feed 
at the same time. Few poultrymen use 
enough of it.” 

Mrs. Cassidy was entered in a contest 
conducted by Successful Farming in 
1922-1923, competing with persons in 
various parts of the country in the opera- 
tion of farm chicken flocks. She started 
with 800 chickens, and in the twelve 
months she made a net profit of approx- 
imately $2,000 after deducting the cost of 
feed—even the skimmilk was measured 
and valued. 

She did not come out first in the con- 
test, being seventh as a matter of fact; 
but who wouldn’t be willing to be the 
seven-millionth in a list if that meant 
bringing in a net profit of $2,000? 

Cassidy does not like hogs so he gives 
them only a fair share of attention, but he 
admits that hogs and cows are a combina- 
tion that will make money if properly 
cared for. As for himself, however, cows 
and chickens strike a more responsive note 
and he gives his time to them. He does 
not belongito a cow testing association but 
he weighs all of his milk and tests it for 
butterfat, keeping records so that he may 
|know what individual cows are doing. 
That is one of the essential steps in build- 
ing up any herd. 

A total of 320 acres are being farmed, of 
which 160 acres is rented. The lay-out is 
substantially as follows: 160 acres in 
wheat; 60 in pasture; 10 in sudan; 10 in 
alfalfa; 40 in native grass for hay; 3 in 
sweet clover; with the remainder compris- 
ing the farmstead, the orchard, and the 
land that is used annually for feed and 
silage crops, for which corn and sorghums 
are used. 

On the score of sudan, Cassidy says it 
has given him more returns than any other 
similar acreage on the place. On ten 
acres during 1923, he pastured fifty head 
of cattle and twelve horses and got two 
hay crops. Of course, that doesn’t mean 
he kept the stock on the sudan all the 
time. It wouldn’t stand that much punish- 
ment; but it gave the animals pasturage 
for considerable periods, and some time 
| between while he cut the two hay 
crops. 

The buildings and equipment on the 
farm are good, but very far from ideal. 
This gives one of the striking lessons to be 
found in the Cassidy experience, because 
it shows that perfect equipment is not an 
essential to success. New equipment can 
always be added as profits accrue. Cas- 
sidy took an old chicken house that was 
on the place, joined to it a structure made 
\from the remains of a wrecked machine 
| shed, and evolved a new chicken house 
that is good even if it is not showy. The 
fact that it works is proved by the profits, 
and almost equally as much by the state- 
ment on Cassidy’s part that they have 
very little trouble with roup or other 
chicken diseases. 

It. has already been stated that the 
Cassidys are paying for their farm as they 
|go. They bought it six years ago—and 
I don’t need to say that anybody who 
bought six years ago paid a pretty stiff 
|price, and that many who essayed the 








|| venture have already failed. 


The Cassidys have not failed simply 


§ | because they had the cows and chickens 


|to keep things going while wheat crops 


{were failing and wheat prices falling. 











There is no other reason. I didn’t pry 
into their private affairs enough to learn 
whether they have always made every 
payment promptly when it was due. If 
they have, they are about the only farm 
family in captivity that has been able to 
turn the trick; and that is a minor matter 
anyway, because they are still on the 
farm, surrounded by good chickens and 
good cows, have already hammered suc- 
cess out of what should have been failure. 
Their foundation of profit-making side- 
lines makes failure almost an utter im- 
possibility, and when they get a good 
wheat crop, it will not be loaded down 
with living expenses and other outside 
costs. It will be, in effect, a principal re- 
turn, available for application on the cost 
of the farm instead of going for expenses 
that are strictly losses in their nature. 

I am getting close to the end of my 
space, but I cannot refrain from making 
two more observations. 

One is that Cassidy follows a well- 
defined system of crop rotation so that he 
is not planting the same field to the same 
crop year after year. Also, he is building 
up the fertility of his soil thru proper 
use of the manure that his livestock yields. 

The other observation has to do with 
the manner in which Mr. and Mrs. Cas- 
sidy spend their “leisure” time. I have 
put “leisure” in quotation marks pur- 
posely because for the life of me I can’t 
see where they find any of it. 

But find it they do, for Mr. Cassidy is 
superintendent of a Sunday school and a 
leader in farm bureau work as well; while 
his wife is head of the boys’ and girls’ 
poultry club in the community, doing 
there an important and helpful work in 
spreading the gospel of better chicken rais- 
ing which she knows so well. 

And there is still one more pojnt. It’s 
the Cassidy boys, Lawrence and Junior. 
They’re only eleven and thirteen, hence 
not old enough to be club leaders them- 
selves, but they are club members and 
stepping right along in dad’s and mother’s 
footsteps. Incidentally, they stand high 
in school and they do their share of work 
on the farm—so the Cassidy place ought 
to be a good example for some one to hold 
up as §child labor” propaganda. Only 
don’t let Lawrence and Junior hear you 
say they are laboring; they think they 
are having a lot of fun and learning a great 
deal besides. 


A NEW RIVAL OF KING TUT’S 
TOMB 


Continued from page 15 

furniture can be reconstructed with but 
little trouble and thus we can see the kind 
of chairs, tables and couches that were in 
actual use 6,000 years ago. The furniture 
taken from King Tut’s tomb is not unlike 
what we use today. They have also been 
able to translate some of the inscriptions 
found in and about this new tomb. 

At this writing the sarcophagus has not 
yet been opened but perhaps will be before 
this is in print. 

That the ancient Egyptians knew se- 
crets and arts that have been lost to the 
world is well known. When the great 
library at Alexandria was burned by the 
Mohammedans in 640 A. D., many records 
and books were lost forever. It is possible 
that we are now on the verge of greater 
discoveries than any other age has re- 
vealed. 

Note: “Bible Lands as They Are Today” is the 


latest book from the author of “Birdseye Views” 
and gives the story of his recent visit to Egypt 
and King Tut's Tomb, Rome, Athens, and all 
thru Syria and Palestine. This book is printed on 
fine paper, contains more than sixty pages of illus- 
trations and is bound in silk cloth stamped in gold 
We furnish it postpaid for $1.50. Address Success- 
ful Farming, Book Dept. Des Moines, Iowa. a 


Progressive Beef Cattle Raising, Ar- 
mour’s Livestock Bureau, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. 

_Sweet or Sour Cream, circular 192. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 





This much cream 
was separated 

from the DeLaval 
skimmilk - ' 


by another 
machine © 





A Real and 
Easy Test oi 


Run half through each machine. 


the other machine and vice versa. 


gets from the other’s skim-milk. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Eificiency -77y it 
Cy -41y a 
UT a De Laval side-by-side with any 
other separator of approximate capacity. 
Mix 20 gallons of milk thoroughly and let 
it stay at normal room temperature of 70°. 
Wash the 
bowl and tinware of each in its own skim-milk. 
Then run the De Laval skim-milk through 


Weigh 
and test for butter-fat the cream each machine 


This much cream 

was separated by 
the DeLaval from 
an egual amount oi 
the other Machines 


skim ; x 
milk (Sa) 
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Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 
\ Payments | 




























When you do this you will know 
beyond question of doubt that the 
De Laval skims cleaner, is easier to 
turn and is more profitable to own. 















a De Laval and another new separator. 


ears. 
t also runs easier and lasts longer. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 


Above are the results of such a test between 


that the other machine left 25 times more butter- 

fat in the skim-milk than the De Laval did. 
The new De Laval is the best separator made 

in 48 years of De Laval manufacture and leader- 

ship. It has the wonderful “floating bowl”— 

the greatest separator improvement in 25 

It is guaranteed to skim cleaner. 
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as = Pad” 
Your Money Go Farther 
Save the middleman's profit by buying direct from 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
she_ts, control every operation from the raw material 
to oe finished product 


WARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, light- 


ning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized 
Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made 
Steel Cangrs, Farm Buildings, etc. 
GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers every year are our best advertisement. 
rite today! Get our wonder- 
* fully low prices, lasting satisfac- 
inn ~ > sy ey Book No, 
» orfor Garage Book. 
SAMPLES & THE eEDwarps mFc.co. 


506-556 Butler St. 
Roofing Book Cincinnati, Ohio 











| A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 


| Barnett Rods guarantee protection to life and prop- | 


| erty. No losses were our Copper Rods are used 
Make big money fast. Ex- 
AGENTS WANTED, clusive territory. We teach you 
the business. Prosperous season now on. Write for 


JOS. 


A. BARNETT & CO., MFRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











Don’t Throw 
Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 





ie 2 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 


With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punce 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend pune- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
262 College Screet Midlothian, Texas 
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mtaur i... lractor 


Be this year's form work with » Centaur -- the low 
cost, dependable, little tractor that will 
>) pull a plow 7 in. deep in clay soil and do 
A. your Cicsowknn. seeding, cultivating 
A =6hauling and belt jobs -- at a cost of 
only fifteen cents an hour. Six years suc- 
cessful performance behind it. Write 
for booklet and low price. Address 


THE CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 
22 Central Ave. Greenwich, O) 











| Write for our Guide Booxs and “Record 
of Invention Blank" before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch for 


Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable 


Agents’ prices, free samples and Lightning Book. | VICTOR J. EVANS & co., WAshincTOn. D c 
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Flock Records Show the Way to Profit 


They Make a Good Flock Better 


By H. E. McCARTNEY 


RS. HARRY L. BROWN of Butler county, Ohio, has 
M increased the average production of her flock since she 

began keeping records of production. Mrs. Brown had 
always taken a special interest in her poultry and her flock was 
a good one. Each year the sale of eggs and broilers and culls 
from the flock brought a nice sum that added materially to the 
farm income. However, she had not kept any definite account 
of the income or of the amount or the value of the feeds used. 
Hence, it was not possible for her to know whether or not she 
had made a profit, or how much she had received for the time 
and effort she had given to the chickens. 

With a view to really knowing her flock, she began keeping 
records three years ago. In this she cooperated with poultry- 
men from the state agricultural college. The college furnished 
her with blanks and many suggestions that were helpful to her. 
However, the whole plan is very simple and one that anyone 
can easily follow. To keep count of the eggs, she jots down each 
day the number gathered. The kitchen calendar she has found 
to be suitable for keeping this daily record. At the end of the 
month the reports for each day are added together and a record 
made of the total for the month. Then 
at the end of the year the twelve monthly 
records are likewise added together. 


the year so that the invoice value of the poultry was increased 
to the extent of $159.25. Adding the increased invoice value to 
the income for the year made a total of $1,183.39. The cost of 
feed and other expense was $592.63 and the profit $590.76. 
Some prefer to term this $590.76 as labor income rather than 
profit. Perhaps labor income is actually more correct. Be it 
profit or labor income the fact remains that the income from 
each hen was $3.25 more than the cost of feed. 

With the third year of record keeping, Mrs. Brown is con- 
fident of achieving even more outstanding results. During the 
first nine months the flock, now enlarged to 230, has averaged 
133 eggs per hen. With any fair degree of success for the re- 
maining quarter of the year, the year’s production will greatly 
exceed that of the preceding year. 

It is significant that the flock has produced a higher average 
in nine months than was secured during the entire period the 
year the original flock was on record. This improvement she 
credits entirely to the lessons she has learned from the keeping 
of records. Were it not for the records she, very likely, would 
still be keeping the same kind of birds she had in the original 

flock. 
Mrs. Brown depends largely upon 
feeds grown upon the farm. For scratch 





This gives the grand total for the year. 

Keeping the feed record is also simple 
as Mrs. Brown does it. She says that 
many poultry keepers have said to her, 
“Tsn’t it a lot of bother to measure or 
weigh each feed to the chickens?” Mrs. 
Brown says that she always answers 
that it would certainly be a great bother 
to weigh or measure each feed, but she 
doesn’t do it that way. There is no 
need, she explains, for a daily record on 
cost of feeding. 

It is the monthly record or, more 
especially, the yearly record on cost that 








feed she uses a mixture of three parts of 
corn and wheat fed whole. If it happens 
that the oats are plump and of good 
quality, she changes the mixture to two 
parts of corn, one of wheat and one of 
oats. This is fed twice per day in Such 
quantities as the hens will clean up. In 
the winter it is scattered in litter to make 
the hens scratch for it and in summer, 
when the hens are out exercising, it is 
scattered in any convenient location. 
Mrs. Brown prepares her own laying 
mash. She says that she would no 
more attempt to conduct a poultry 








she wants. Such being the case, it is 
only necessary to record the amount of 
feed whenever a quantity is taken to the 
poultry house. It is seldom if ever that this amounts to less 
than 100 pounds and often is considerably more. Mrs. Brown 
has become accustomed to this method to such an extent that 
she knows quite well in advance about how long any certain 
amount of feed will last, as is shown by a statement she made 
with reference to the use of oystershell. She said, “My flock 
eats just a sack each month.” In the same way she could have 
told just how much scratch feed or mash the flock would use 
in any certain period of time. Just as with egg production, she 
prepares a monthly feed summary and at the end of the year 
adds the monthly summaries to prepare a grand total. Very 
naturally, she keeps a 
record of the cost or of the 
market value of each feed 
and finds it a simple mat- 
ter to know just what a 
year’s feeding costs her. 

The first year Mrs. 
Brown had 131 hens in 
the flock which produced 
a total of 16,567 eggs. 
This was an average of 
125 eggs per hen. The 
cost of feeding was 
$434.34. The proceeds 
amounted to $797.78, 
which left a profit of 
$363.44. In spite of the 
fact that there was a good 
profit, as profits from a 
small flock go, Mrs. 


One of Mrs. Brown’s brooder houses 





business without the use of a good dry 
mash than she would attempt to care for 
the flock without a grain mixture. The 
mash she mixes contains 100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of 
middlings, 100 pounds of finely ground cornmeal, 100 pounds 
of ground oats, 100 pounds of tankage, 3 pounds of salt and 
¥4 pound of fine charcoal. All this is thoroly mixed and fed 
from a self-feeder where the hens can eat all they want at any 
time. 

The ground corn and oats are from the farm and are taken to 
the mill in a nearby village for grinding. The grain mixture and 
the mash just described, combined with sprouted oats in winter 
and free range in summer, is proving to be a very satisfactory 
method of feeding. Certainly the egg production would indi- 
sate that it furnishes just 
about what the hens need. 
It is economical, too, for 
so large a part of it is 
composed of home grown 
feeds. Ovystershell is kept 
before the hens at all 
times in a small hopper. 

The only time Mrs. 
Brown varies from the 
above is when her pullets 
are about ready to begin 
laying. Then she buys a 
few small drums of semi- 
solid buttermilk. This she 
feeds by first removing the 
head from the drum. Hay- 
ing done this, she pours 
a pail of water over it, 
gives it a thoro stirring 








Brown was not satisfied 
with the average produc- 
tion of 125 eggs per hen. 
She said, “That first year 
of records showed me that my hens were big and fat and lazy 
and not of a laying strain.” : 

With the results of the first year as a guide, Mrs. Brown 
culled very closely and finally sold off all the old hens. She had 
known of flocks where the average production was considerably 
higher than that of her flock and she was determined to have 
one of the best. 

The effort to improve her flock brought its reward the second 
year. The average production per hen advanced to 157. The 
flock which contained 184 birds at the start laid 25,668 eggs 
which sold for $639.83. Cull hens sold for $209.15 and broilers 


brought $175.16. She had more chickens on hand at the end of 





A self-feeder insures a regular supply of feed 


and lets it stand over- 
night. The next morning 
she skims off the liquid 
together with the semi- 
solid that has dissolved in it and gives it to the pullets in a drink- 
ing vessel. Otherwise, the pullets are fed the same as the older 
hens. 

Mrs. Brown’s equipment is not elaborate. The main laying 
house is composed of several sections made by placing several 
small shelters together and removing the ends of each to make 
one continuous building. This successful poultry keeper is very 
modest in her claims, saying, ‘‘I am merely doing the best I can 
with plain equipment and in spite of all the other work I have 
in my home and on the farm.” I will let the reader be the 
judge of her success. Hard, intelligent work makes Mrs. Baker 
deserving of generous profits. 
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Super-efficiency that challenges 


SEDAN 


41495 |}. 


TOURING $1295 


FOB FACT@RY 


WE RESERVE THE BIGHT TO CHANGE PRICES 
OND SPECIFICATIONS witmeUT NOTICE 






Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


The liveliest and most astonishing 
car ever offered in America... 


A car of unparalleled efficiency, 
powered with the patented Knight 
sleeve-valve engine, outperform- 
ing anything that ever was built 
of its size, or type, or class... 
No new creation ever presented 
to the motoring public of this 
country has so quickly and com- 
pletely captured the national im- 
agination as this new “‘70” Willys- 
Knight Six! 


Amazing Results through 
Amazing power development 


The internationally-famous 
Knight sleeve-valve engine needs 
no public endorsement. e un- 
equaled series of world’s records 
it holds for highest sustained 
speed, continued operation at full 
load, greatest power development 
and hill-climbing in high gear are 
the four basic tests by which effi- 
ciency in a motor-car engine is 
universally measured ... 

In the Knight type sleeve-valve 
engine of the new “70” Willys- 
Knight Six, the principle of high- 
speed engine construction hasbeen 
utilized with results that are ab- 
solutely astounding. With a 2 }3- 
inch bore and a 43-inch stroke, 
the power-plant of this car de- 
livers greater power per cubic-inch 
of piston displacement, through- 


YS-KNIGH 


all cars! 


out its entire range, than any stock 
American motor-car engine built 
today. And this power is trans- 
lated into a speed capacity well in 
excess of 60 miles an hour, a flexi- 
bility in high gear that is a revela- 
tion and a flair for hill-climbing 
that is nothing short of amazing. 


Perfected mechanical 
4-wheel brakes, at no extra 
cost—Easiest of all steering 


This new car is equipped, without 
extra charge, with the approved 
and perfected mechanical 4-wheel 
braking system used on the finest 
and most costly cars of Europe 
and America—a system the most 
advanced engineering practice 
pronounces the most dependable 
of all brakes. In the steering mech- 
anism are 8 Timken roller bear- 
ings which make this the easiest to 
steer and handle of all American- 
built automobiles. 

Ownership of this new leader 
among Sixes is made more con- 
venient today than ever before. 
The new Willys Finance Plan 
means a smaller down payment, 
and smaller 
monthly pay- 
ments; and the 
lowest credit- 
cost in the in- 
dustry. Get the 
figures. . 










Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 
it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so —— I would tell my ex- 
perience. My first incubator chicks when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally, 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Ia., for a $1.00 box of 
their Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. 
It’s just the only thing for this terrible 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is caused 
by a protozoal organism of microscopic 
size which multiplies with great rapidity 
in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with 
the droppings. Readers are warned to 
beware of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait 
until it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber, there is scarcely a hatch without 
some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they de- 
velop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this company thoroughly reliable 


and always get the remedy by return mail,’® 
—Mrs, C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diarrhea 


Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonde r-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even qui idruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 


extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost dozens before. 
It’s a positive fact. You run no risk. We 
guarantee to re efund your money promptly if 
you don't find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in Water- 
loo, Towa, stands back of our guarantee, 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 222, Waterloo, lowa 
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STORING EGGS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


During the spring and summer months | 


when eggs are plentiful and prices are low, 
I make it a practice to preserve a supply 
for winter use. I have tried three or four 
methods and have found the waterglass 
method the most satisfactory. A five- 
gallon stone jar will hold fifteen dozen 
eggs preserved in this way. 

The jar should be thoroly cleaned, scald- 
ed and allowed to dry. The water to be 
used must be first boiled and then allowed 
to cool. When cool, measure out nine 
quarts and place in the jar. To this add | 
one quart sodium silicate (waterglass) | 
which can be purchased at almost any 
drug store. Stir until thoroly mixed. 
The solution is now ready for the eggs, 
which may be put in all at once or added 
a few at a time. 

Take care when putting them in not to 
break them. Be sure the solution stands 
at least two inches above the eggs at all 
times. When the jar is full, store in a cool, 
dry place and cover with a tight lid or 
waxed paper to prevent evaporation. 

To preserve a larger or smaller number 
of eggs, mix a greater or lesser amount of 
the solution in the same proportion. Use 
only fresh, clean eggs. Before boiling 
eggs that have been preserved, prick a 
hole in one end with a needle. 

After the eggs are used, it is sometimes 
difficult to remove the hard crust which 
forms on the sides of the jars. Hot water 
will generally do the work, but if it fails, a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid should be 
added. When acid is used, the jars should 
be thoroly washed afterw ard. a M., Ind. 


CARE OF YOUNG TURKEYS 


After clearing over $500 in 1925 from 
her turkey flock, Mrs. Robert Langston, 
Greene county, Missouri, says that they 
are their most profitable sideline. She 
lives on a 100-acre farm devoted to grain 
and livestock. The turkeys fit in nicely 
and Langston considers them worth their 
feed just for the insects they destroy. 

They have raised turkeys for ten years 
but it was only in recent years that they 
put in purebred bronze birds and found 
that they could raise 25-pounders as 
easily as they had been raising 10-pound- 
ers. Five young gobblers sold the wd 
they were five months old for a Y. M. C. : 
Thanksgiving dinner weighed 10234 
pounds, or 204% pounds each. At the 
Missouri State Poultry Show, 1925, they 
won all the blue ribbons offered in the 
bronze turkey classes, yet they are every- 
day farmers raising turkeys as a sideline 
to other farming. Mrs. Langston be- 
lieves more farm women would find tur- 
keys profitable if they would handle them 
as turkeys and not as chickens, as she put 
it. 

Last year she kept 7 hens and one male 
bird. After selling 30 eggs she hatched 
100 turks and raised 60 percent of them to 
marketable age. She does not consider a 
a larger flock practical for the average 
farm, but thinks many more farms should 
have from 3 to 7 hens. 

“Turkeys will not stand confinement,” 
said Mrs. Langston. “They must have 
plenty of range, must rove. And in this 
roving they are likely to find dead animals, 
molded grain or unripe grain—all of which 
means trouble. To prevent this, we use 
two pastures of 20 acres each fenced with 
woven wire, just an ordinary hog fence, 
and do not let them out. This gives them 
plenty cf exercise and keeps them content, 
yet we know just what es are feeding 
apon all the time and stand a better chance 
of keeping them healthy. We use a home- 
made anti-flyer to keep them from going 
over the fence. This is made of a one-by- 
four two feet long which is laid across the 
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It Will Pay You to Use 


CEL-O-GLASS 


| This useful material resembles glass but is un- 
breakable, weatherproof, flexible, and very light in 
weight. It is made of tough wire mesh coated with 
a transparent substance that will not crack or peel 
of. IT IS NOT A CLOTH. It will not sag or 
tear. Itis unaffected by hot burning sun. It is 
hail-proof and durable. 

CEL-O-GLASS lets through the vitalizing Ultra- 
Violet rays of the sun in great quantities. Ordinary 
glass keeps them out. W hen used for poultry house 
windows it makes chicks grow faster and healthier 
and lay more eggs, because it brings them the pure, 

stimulating Ultra-Violet rays indoors. It lets 
through practically as much light as clear glass. 
CEL-O-GLASS is ideal for coldframes and hotbed 


| sash—saves time, labor and money. Makes frames so 


light they are very easy to handle. Fine for garage, 
barn and cellar doors and windows and most any other 
place where you use fragile, costly glass. Anyone can 
put up CEL-O-GLASS. Hammer, and tacks are the 
only too's you need. Thousands use and endorse 
CEL-O-GLASS. Try it. 

If your hardware, seed or implement. dealer cannot 
supply you with genuine CEL-O-GLASS send us $3.00 
for a 3 foot by 6 foot trial size roll, postpaid. Only one 
to each person. Write for instructive folder No 29. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street - - New York City 


CEL-O-GLASS 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 














TWO THINGS 
HENS NEED | 









are fresh water 
and pure crushed 
oyster shell all the 
time. This com- 
bination insures 
more eggs, harder 


shells. 










PI LOT 


OvsTeR R SHELL 
FLAKE 





OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Security Building 80 South Street 
St. Louis, Mo. New York City 


FARM F ENCE 


y 4 Cents a rod fora 2%-in. 











Hog Fence. Freight < 

Prepaid in rn, and Ind. 

18e in Iowa and only slightly @ 
morein other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 4 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CoO. 

MORTON, ILLS. > 


DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Safed work work done quickly. Best re- 

Our Gloss Prints never 
ay Write Wrise ferpricetine and samples. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Mina 











back and tied to the wings. After the first 
day or two it gives them no concern. 

“T have little trouble in finding the 
turkey nests during the laying season. 
I have each hen marked with colored leg 
bands so I know her from the others. She 
will not change her nest unless disturbed. | 
Sometimes two hens use the same nest | 
but that is unusual. They prefer a brush 
pile, weedy fence corner or some such 
place some distance from the house where 
they are well hidden. To locate the nests, 
| shut the hens up in a pen at night. When 
wanting to go to her nest, the hen be- 
comes restless and runs up and down the 
fence. By turning her out and following 
at a safe distance I can find her nest easily 
for she will go straight to it if she does not 
see me. 

“Once the nest is located, it is a matter 
of collecting the eggs each day and keeping 
them in a cool place until enough are laid 
for a setting. I turn them every day until 
they are placed under a hen for hatching. | 
| use chicken hens for incubation, giving | 
five or six eggs to the hen. Turkey hens 
break eggs and, since they will not set ex- | 
cept in their outdoor nest, it is a great 
risk to place eggs with them. They will 
either break the eggs or leave them long 
enough for a varmint to get them. 

‘Four weeks are required for hatching. 
I try to set as many as fifteen eggs at a 
time, using three hens. It is not necessary 
for the turkey hen to set more than a week, | 
really better for her. When the eggs are | 
hatching, I slip an egg under her and allow 
it to hatch in her nest. This gets her used | 
to the little ones. When they are a few 
hours old, I take the others from the chick- | 
en hens and give to the turkey, however it 
is best to move only four or five ar a time 
for a large bunch will sometimes cause her | 
to become excited and step on-some of | 
them. 

“The first feed I give the turks is rolled 
oats. No feed is given on the ground, it 
being placed on a board. Feed in any way 
tainted will cause trouble, so I never feed 
on the ground. A good commercial chick 
starting mash is used along with butter- 
milk. I do not feed any hard grain until 
they area month old. The mash is kept in 
a little trough before them all the time. 

“T use a large wire-and-slat coop to keep | 
the hen in and allow the turks to run | 
about. They are not turned out of morn- 
ings until the grass is dry, for wet feathers 
means weak turkeys. This coop is moved 
to fresh ground every second day. Later 
I tie the hen with a long cord which gives 
her more room, yet prevents her wander- 
ing too far with the young turks. This | 
may sound old-fashioned to the poultry 
raiser using colony brooders. I use brood- 
ers for chickens—but turkeys are turkeys. 

“Turkeys like to feed on grasshoppers 
:od all kinds of bugs which are good for 
vnem and helpful to the farm crops. But 
they should not get unripe grain, like 
wheat cr oats. I feed very little corn to 
the growing turks until fall when we start 
fattening. Wheat and oats, in addition to | 
the poultry mash, is their ration. They | 
have ground limestone, charcoal and | 
bloodmeal. 

“T give the growing turks salts in their 
drinking water or milk every week or ten 
days. This helps keep them healthy. I 
forgot to mention that I use sodium floride 
on the old bids and the foster hen before 
the eggs hatch and never have been both- 
ered with lice. Our turkeys have been 
very profitable and I expect to raise them 
as long as I am able to do anything about 
the place. It takes me outdoors—and I 
like turkeys.’””-—C. F., Mo. 








Eighty percent of the $25,000 invested 
in the average farm of a group of twenty- 
one Putnam county, Ohio, farmers is in 
land and buildings. These twenty-one 
farmers are keeping cost accounts in 
cooperation with rural economists at the 
state university and the experiment 
station. 
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The Right Oil for 
Light Mechanisms 


3-in-One is right because it’s light enough to 
penetrate the tightest bearings, 

—works out caked grease and dirt 

—stays in the bearings 

—lubricates perfectly 

—won’t gum or dry out. 


3-in-One 
The Highest Quality Farm Oil 


sis an oil compound, far superior to straight mineral 
and common machine oil. It’s very highly refined and 
free from all injurious substances. 

‘Always use on tools, milking machines, sprayers, 
sewing machines, victrolas, locks, bolts, hinges, clocks, 
‘animal traps. Fine for Ford Timers, starters, gener- 
ators, horns and every place on an auto where squeaks 
develop. Don’t use thick, sticky oils for any light 
mechanisms, 

3-in-One is a wonderful gun oil. Cleans barrel inside 
and out. Prevents rust and pitting. Polishes stock and 
forearm. Endorsed by leading gun manufacturers. 
3-in-One is the best known, best liked and most 
widely sold of all packaged oils—an outstanding 
success for 32 years. 

All good dealers sell and recommend 3-in-One in 
Handy Oil Cans and in three sizes of bottles. To 
avoid substitutes, ask for “3-in-One” by name and 
‘look for the Big Red “One” on the label. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130LE. William St., New York, N.Y. 
Established 32 Years 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 


















~ - ONE MILLION, AM 


Sanatey Egé Production and Exhibition Chicks. 40 Popular and Rare Breeds, ‘including Jersey Black 
viants, Hamburgs, Polish, Lakenfelders, Buttercups, Houdans, Campines, Sussex, Spanish, Dark Cornish, 
Mem. International B. C. A. 





Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings. Eggs for Hatching and Breeding Stock. 
Chicks in Quality Matings as follows: 
100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Fostpaid prices on 25 50 100 500 1000 


8. C. White. Buff, Brown, Black and R. C. Brown Leghorns... $3.75 47.00 $13.00 $60.00 $120.00 
Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, S. C Anconas ........ 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.00 138.00 
S. C. Black Minorcas, White Wyandottes, buff Orpingtons... 4.75 8.50 16.00 77.00 144.00 
Black Langshans, Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Whites.......... 4.75 8.50 16.00 77.00 144.00 
Golden and Columbian Wyandottes, 8. C. White Minorcas... 6.00 11.00 20.00 98.00 195.00 
Lt. Brahmas, Blue Andalusians, Partridge Rocks, R. C. Anconas 6.00 11.00 20.00 98.00 195.00 


Mixed Assorted, $10 per 100. Heavy Assorted, $13 pe- 100. All oth r breeds priced reasonable. 

All Chicks After May 15th, 2 Cents Per Chick Less Than Apove Prices 
Splendid, Big, Illustrated, Fifty-six Page Cacaten Free. Stamps appreciated. Don't fail to 
this catalog and invest your money this season in the Famous Nabob 18k Strains. The most profitable in- 
vestment you can make in the poultry field right now. NABOB HATCHERIES, Box A-2, Gambier. Ohio 


= E MAKE HENS LAY 
galvanized SteeLwine tran Wreetorbamin can | QR MONEY BACK 


upplies and our FREE TRAP Offer. $1 Box , 
of car famous Vuh Bai j Give WACKER’S B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 















sh Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 





WALTON SUPPLY CO. Dep. 32, St. Louis, Mo. 


All of the advertisements carried in 
Successful Farming are guaranteed. 








water. Others do it; so can you. These tablets will 
produce results or your money back. 1 box (600 
tablets) $1. 3 boxes $2.25. Sold-No-Where-Else. 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N.J. 

































































































SIEBS GUAR 


CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HEAVY plat FLOCKS 


ing and F ny sm pe purposes. Tested f 
certified for high aon 974 live 
delivery. Prepaid. baa 


Wh. & Br. Leshorns 
Bd. Rocks, R. 1. R 

Wh, & Bat Roeks 
Blk. Minor., SP. a 
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4.50 

envy ha Asst’d. 2.75 
Light Asst’d. 2.50 4. 
SIEB’S HATCHERY Bex 709. 


LINCOLN, HLL. 
iMembers I.B.C.A. 
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| CHAMPION CHICKS are from choice, inspecteds 
selected, pure bred, heavy laying flocks. Leading 

Popular _Breeds. Laying ontest and Show Win- 

»4u cannot go astray in buying our Cham 
pion “Chicks this season, at these greatly reduced 





ee. Prices effective May 10, 1926. 50 
hite and Brown Leghorns $6 $10.50 $50.00 
Sheppard Strain Anconas ° 11.25 54.00 
ocks, 8. and R. C. Red 12.00 55.00 
White Rock and doe W ot, Buff Orpington 12.50 60.00 
Bil. and Col. Wyandot, Wh. Minorca.......... 14.50 70.00 
rted Heavy Breec : 10.09 a8 
Assorted Light + - ccceseocace 00 
rest aid 100% Live Delivery Fegsentncl ites ae CHAMPION 
= KS at once and be rence—Burnett’s Bank. Member 


f. 
i a” Big COLORED CATALOG FR 
CARTERS CHICKERY ‘Box 46 


ELDORADO, ILLINOIS 











CERTIFIED 


Exceptional prices on chicks from really high 
de and accredited stock: such strains as 
ancred, Martin, Wycoff, and others, the 
best that money can buy. Our flocks kept 
up to highest standards for egg production 
and vigor. 100% live delivery prepaid. 
Write Now for instructive free catalog. 
ROSS HATCHERY 
Dept. M Junction City, Kansas 









Improve your flocks, increase 
Success by buying our healthy, v 







your profi 
on. © 










Chicks from pure a tag a) re — Onl 

grade—The Best. Ib0% ‘Live Dell 
Gon Postpaid prices 50 100 500 
White & Br. Leghorns, Heavy Assorted,..... $5.50 $10.00 $45.00 

uff Leghorns, Anconas 5. 10.50 50.00 

all Buff & White Rocks, R. I. Reds. by 11.00 53.00 
White & Buff Orpington, ) hy age 6.50 12.50 60.00 
Assorted al! Breeds, 100. 0 Seder right from this ad. 

id ree SECKETS OF Pout CESss. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. 7, ETROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 





OHIO ACCREDITED 


BABY CHICKS tier costno 


Our chicks are from legbanded stock selected Yak 
by experts trained and approved by Poultry 
Department, Ohio State University ‘ 
on ta ee FOR OUR BIG CATALOG. 
ells about our pedigreed pee and s ns. 
Also utility stock. Write tod tod oe 


WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Bax 13, GIBSONBURE, OHIO 


BOOTH CH 


REDUCED PRICED 8c UP 

The oustanding value of the season. State 

Accredited. Backed by our 14 yearsreputation 

for quality and satisfaction. Pleased customers 
states. 14 varieties. Big, Illustrated catalog free. 

BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 556, CLINTON, MO. 
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rron—Tancred W. Leghorns 
Exclusively. State Accredit Flocks 
and Hatchery. Some males from hens with 
records up to 295 eggs per year. Buy 
**Star’’ Leghorns if you want heavy layers. 
Cc ws prices moderate. Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

et Catalog and prices before buying elsewhere. 
STAR HATCHERY, Box E, Holland, Michigan 


MICHIGAN STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 
$5.00 worth of eggs per hen per year ob- 
tained by Prof. Holden with Superior Chicks. 
Strictly modern methods of breeding and 





hatching. Some of world’s best blood lines. 
RITE For New FREE CATALOG. 
Saperior Farms, Ine., Box 354, Zeeland, Mich, 





ERRIS tichoen CHI 
~ LEGHORN 
rom trapnested pedis reed blood lines E88 CO CKERELS 
got eng en Shp (ow Pree PULLETS 
White for Special Sele Bulletin and Free Catalog HENS 


GEO. B. FERRIS, 932 Unio, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH EGGS, 


+ MISSOURI ACCREDITED) 


CALHOUN’S QUALITY CHICKS are from State Ac- 
& credited flocks in all leading varieties. ¢s per 100 
AND UP. Postpaid, Full Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Get Catalog and full prices before buying. Bank Ref 
CaLHOUN’ S POULTRY FARMS, Box 85 MONTROSE, MO. 


STU it! + CHICKS 















Write for catalog telling 
about our extra quality 
Bie ag Prise winning blood lines. Breeders selected 
by Earl Weaver, nationally known judge 

Fairfield Hatchery, Lock Box 521, Lancaster, Ohio 


Chix Prices Slashed! 


All kinds. Guaranteed. Quick service. Catalog free. 
Comfort Hatchery, Box 735, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


CHICK C.0.D. Pay after you see chicks. 


Pure-bred selected. Write for catalog. 
Leading Varieties 








Kentacky Hatehery,355 4th 8t.,Lexington, Ky 





Michigan accredited chicks, pullets 
and cockerels. Circular Free. 


Fairview Hatchery & Farms, Dept. S, Zeeland, Mich,, R-2, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Attu 





nal 


FEEDING CHICKS 


Of all the problems attending the 
raising of chicks, the art of feeding is 
perhaps the hardest to solve. A bab 
chick, when hatched, is supplied with 
enough food material to last from fifty-six 
to seventy-two hours, thru absorbing of 
the egg y olk. In fact, a chick can survive a 
week without food of any kind. Feeding 
too soon, we have found, has caused many 
losses of chicks from digestive troubles. 

Neither do we like to wait too long. In 
starting our chicks we give them their 
first feed when they are about forty-eight 
hours old. And we start them gradually, 
giving them only a small amount of food 
at each feeding, but we feed them as many 
as five or six times a day. Prior to placing 
them in the brooder, we keep them in the 
regular shipping boxes, and we do not 
put them in the brooder until we are ready 
to give them their first feed. 

A few crumbled rolled oats are their 
first food and we give them in a very 
shallow litter of alfalfa leaves or fine-cut 
straw. We use only the rolled oats for the 
first four or five days until the chick has 
learned to watch for them in the litter. 
From the very start we have had the 
best success keeping lukewarm water 
always before them, as well as the sour 
milk in a small fountain, in which they 
cannot get wet. We set these fountains 
under the canopy of the brooder. 

About the fifth day we start the chicks 
on a commercial buttermilk starting 
mash. We place this in small hoppers and 
only leave it for a few hours the first day 
or two. Thus the chicks do not overeat 
right at the start. At about the same time 
we begin mixing a little of the small, com- 
mercial scratch grains with the rolled oats 
. og reduce the grain feed to three times a 

ay 

The mash hoppers are kept filled and 
before the chicks constantly from now on. 
After the first week we begin to feed the 
green sprouts of oats, — them up 
fine and mixing them with hard-boiled 
eggs which have been put thru the food 
chopper shell and all. Enough of the dry 
mash is mixed with the eggs and oats to 
take up any excess moisture. We feed this 
mixture on clean papers about noon. 

Grit is important and we use sifted 
sand in addition to the shell of the eggs. 
Grains and greens are absolutely essential 
we havefoundin rearing.—Mrs.C.L.F.,Mo. 


SUCCESS WITH DUCKS 

I have been raising white pekin ducks 
for about six years. For duck raising on 
a modest scale, three hens mated to one 
drake will furnish eggs enough for a be- 
ginner; or four hens may be used with 
one drake successfully. White pekin ducks 
usually commence mating by the first of 
February, altho this depends a great deal 
on the weather. If it is balmy and spring- 
like, the ducks will mate early and you 
may expect eggs in a very short time after 
the mating starts. 

Keep plenty of grain, grit and fresh 
water before them at all times, as the 
latter is absolutely essential to their wel- 
fare. Not only do they drink great quanti- 
ties of water, but they must have plenty 
to bathe themselves freely as many times 
a day as they wish. I do not mean that 
they must have water to swim in, but 
there must be enough to allow them to 
bathe the nostrils and eyes and wet their 
breasts. 

After the ducks begin to lay, it is well 
to pen them at night, as they usually lay 
early in the morning. While saving eggs 
for setting, keep them turned regularly. 
To be sure of this, make two crosses on 
each egg on opposite sides. Then, when 
they are turned, one cross will always be 
down and one up. In this way they are 
always turned completely over. They 
should be turned once every day. Keep 
them in a moderately warm place, 











May, 1926 


SPECIAL to culck Buvers 


Brooders Given Awap/ 





Share with Miller in the big Silver 
Jubilee Anniversary of America’s 
pioneer baby chick hatchery. 


Prices 
and June for Miller 
Chick: 
rooder 


ustomers wil! tell you so. 


"es reduced prices, May and June, 
ree Brooder offer. Write now. 
The Miller Hatcheries 

Box 553 Lancaster, Mo. 















| FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE SUPPLIED ‘‘SATIS- 
FACTORY CHICKS" to our thousands of good customers 
and WE WILL GIVE YOU*‘SATISFACTORY CHICKS.’’ 


Prices Effective May 15th 50 100 500 

White, Brown and Buff Leghorns ee $5.50 $10.00 $45.00 
Extra Quality. ons Barron_Leghorns ~- 7.50 14.00 67.00 
Barred and White Rocks, Bl. Minorcas 6.50 12.00 57.00 
8. C. and R. C. Reds 6.50 12.00 57.00 
Wh. Wyandots, <> Orpington and Rocks 7.00 13.00 62.00 
Extra Qual. Wh. Wyandot, Wh. Minorcas 8.50 16.00 76.00 
Extra Quality 5. C. and R. C pete soe CP 16.00 76.00 


Anconas, and Heavy Assorted Chick 5.50 10.00 48 00 

Light Mixed, 100, $8; 500, $38; 1000, $75. 100% Live Delivery Post- 
aid All orders will have our careful personal attention. Ref.— 
armer’s State Bank. There is no risk. Free Catalog 


The New Washington Hatchery Co., Box S, New Washington, Ohio 









We have been producing and shipping High Class Chicks 
from our pure bred heavy laying flocks to thousands of 


pleased customers. 100% Live Delivery. 






Prices effective May 10th 50 100 500 
White Wyandots and Minorcas. .3.....+....+- 7.00 $13.50 $65.00 
Extra Quality Barron Leghorno...... ooo 11.00 52.50 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns 10.00 47.00 
Bisck Leghorns, Anconas. 10.00 47.00 
13.00 63.00 


Barred and White Rocks, 
d R. C. Reds 


&. C. an 6.75 1 63. 
Assorted ht, 100, $8; 500, $38; 1000,.$75. WE CAN SHIP c. 0. D. 


haere PARCEL POST. Ret.—Com'l. Bank. Free Catalog. 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Box. F, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 








20th Year. All Leading Varieties. Strong, heal- 
thy, vigorous Chicks from pure bred, high egg 








record flocks. 100% Live Delivery. Order right 
from this ad and save time. Ref. City Nat. Bank. 
Postpaid prices on 1 500 
White, Brown & Buff hOPNs,. .. sees $5.50 $10.00 $45.00 
Bi. Minorca, Ancona, Bik. Ueda: 6.00 11.00 50.00 
Barred & White Rocks, R. I. be ° oe is 00 55.00 
Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons,. . 0. se. ++ s+ 7.00 3.00 60.00 
LANTZ HATCHERY, "Box Ww, TIFFIN, OHIO 





SEND NO MONEY: S82" CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. O. D. and guarantee 100% 
live delivery of sturdy,pure-bred chicks from healthy bred-to- 
lay flocks. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 10c. Anconas, 
llc. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, S.C. and R.C. Reds, Black 
Minorcas, 12c. Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, 14c. Mixed, 8c. Orders less than 100 chicks, lc more. 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BOXS, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


‘BRI D CE ICKS 


wi 
-.#Barron, "Tancred Leghorns, Sheppard’s 
Anconas, Park's Sat tm - from high record 
Fe one oan stock. State inspected and Accredi« 
ted. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
ILVER WARD HATCHERY, BOX 31, ZEELAND, MICH. 








Breeds. Inspected, culled and ban- 
).8.University Experts. Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Leghorns, W y: <r ete. Hatch 
and shipped under our personal supervision. Pr ht. Oth Year. 
reo Cir, Bank Ref. Sunbeam Hatchery, Box 335 » Findlay, O. 








Best Laying and Exhibition 
All leading varieties. Exceptional ty 
inspected flocks backed by generations high producing 
stock. Live delivery, prepaid. CATALOG FREE. 
SOUTH SIDE HATCHERY, Dept. B, Caledonia, Minn, 


aoc, RI. RED CHICKS 


Accredited. Both com! Bred exclus- 
Fooly alane 1912 from vigo _ healthy stock, 
Year round layers. Prepaid live delivery. 
Customers in 30 states. Catalog free. Redbird 
Hatebery, Park Ave. Sta., Box 6, Des Moines, Ia, 


BABY CHICKS 2 20,000 weekly. Postpaid 


per 100.S8.C. White, Buff 
and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $10. Barred and 
White Rocks, R.I.Reds, $12. Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Black Minor- 
cas, $13.Mixed, $8.Heavy Mixed, $10 50. Free 



















Catalog. Golden Rule Hatchery, Box 1, Bueyrus, Ohio 
, 7 years’ reputation, accredited 
» flocks, heavy laying strains of best 

SUPERIOR type and color.13 varieties priced to 
CHIC 


Live arrival guaranteed. 
INFORMATIVE CATALOG FREE. 
Superior Poultry Co.,B-S27,Windsor,Mo. 


CHICKS WITH PE 


ational and other shows. 
a Free range flocks 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free. 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, 
Box W, Holgate, Ohio 


$129 Per 100 
BOOKS ORDER 


Balance few days before shipping. Our low prices are 
causing a sensation. 12 kinds. Aceredited. Catalog Free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms Box 922, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


please. 








Ohio Accredited. 
rT lsee inners 
High egg produc- 


PD») 











Money Maker Chicks 
rom prize winners at many Shows. Ohio Ac- 


¥ 


credited .High egg production fills your pocket- 
ook. Every chick guaranteed to live. Free catalog. 
Middlepoint Hatchery, Dept. 8, Middlepoint, Ohio 












Combs, Rough 

Plumage, Shriveied 
Shanks are signs of 
Round Worm infected poul- 
try. Fora quick, easy reli- 
able cure use “Gold Leaf” 
Tobacco Powder. Itis high 
‘in nicotine strength, does not 
} deteriorate with age, easy to 
use. If your dealer can’t supply 
§ you, send us his name with your 
order. 2 Ibs., Se; 10 Ibs., $1.15 
Parcel Post ext 
“ * TOBACCO 

Gold Leaf’ POWDER 
Tobacco By-Products & Chem. Corp, 

ncorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 





















Showing our Wonderful “GOOD 

LUCK” Birds in their natural 

colors. ag HY hicks PLEASE, AL- 
LEASE. 


WAYS 
. Secu Reduced Prices 
epee! | After May 10th 

Order direct from this ad and save time. 

100% Live Delivery Postpaid 50 100 500 
W hite, Brown & Buff Leghorns.........++«+- $5.50 $10.50 $50.00 
C. Brown Leghorns, Anconas 
eS & White Rocks, R. I Reds. 
White & Sil. Wyandot, Bl. Minorca 3 
Buff & White Orpington, Buff Rock: . 7.00 13.00 
Buff and Wh. Minorcas, Brahmas........... 8.00 15.00 72.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds, 10c. Assorted Light Breeds, 8340. Inspected 
“Good Luck"’ Chicks make Winnings and develop into wonderful 
egg producers. Postpaid with Special Handling Stamp. ne to Aug 
prices 2c less. Neuhauser Hatcheries, Dept. 60, Bapeloen, Ohio 


A CHICKS from good, pure bred, vigorous 
flocks, bred for heavy egg produc- 


tion. Carefully selected and ke pt x a manner 
to insure greatest vitality in the Chicks. 
MixjJ Prices effective May 10th. 50 100 §=6500 
8. C.White Leghorns, 7." Anconas ee 50 $10.00 $47.50 
Barred & Buff Rocks, 8.C. Reds 6.50 12.00 57.50 
Wh. Rock & eenie, Buff Orpi ngton, ... 7.00 13.00 62.50 
Assorted Heavy Breeds, $9 per 100 straight 100% Live Delivery 
Postpaid. Order direct from this ad at once in full confidence, Further 
< unt on larger quantities. Bank Reference. Circular Free. Mem- 
ber American Baby Chick Producers Association 


Minkler’s Hatchery, Dept. 24, Morris, Illinois 














URDY sc CHICKS 


STUR 
DONT SEND MONEY - WE SHIP C.OD 


100 % alive, postpaid. Prices per chick in 100 lots: White, 
Brown & Buff Leghorns, Anconas llc; Large English 
Leghorns, Barred & White Rocks, S. C. Reds 12c; 
White or S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons l4c; 

Assorted 10c. Less than 100 chicks le more per chick. 
Big discounts on large quantities. Every chick from 
healthy flocks of proven heavy laying ability; bred 
thru generations for vitality, high average flock 
production. Save time. Order from ad. C atalog Free. 
THE ADA HATCHERY, ROUTE 31, ADA, OHIO. 

















One Million Chicks in 1926-27 2t to 283 EdgStrain 
English Barron White Leghorns and fifteen other 
breeds. Live delivery guaranteed. Quality of the best. 
Members of Mid-West and International Baby Chick 
Associations. Write for free catalogue. 


Steinhoff & Son, Dept. F, Osage City, Kansas 











A ents, State University 
A lines of America. Live 
id. Low prices. Guaranteed 
ite Diarrhoea. Catalog Free. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Boxs-30 Crandall, ind. 


ler Chicks?:'::: 


Quality chicks. 6th Year. 100% Live Arrival 


































Wh. & Br. Leghorns $11 per 100.Brd.& Wh. Rocks, Reds, 
Reds, Anconas, Orp., Wyan., $12: Lt. 

ExW Keres) ESTABLISHED 1911 

Let us send you information and prices. 

the best possible handling back of them. Every chick 


Guaranteed. 50,000 Weekly.Prompt service.Or- 

$12.50. Orps., Wyand., $13.00. 19 popular varieties. 

REDUCE Best laying strains. Postpaid. Per 100: 

PRICE Brahmas $15.Asstd. $8. Hatching eggs. 

One of the oldest and best. All leading var- 

Standard Poultry Co., Route 1, Nappanee, Indiana 
accredited. Literature and price list free. 





der direct from this adv. or writefor free 24 page catalog. 
W. B. WALLER COMPANY, Dept. 100, DES MOINES, IOWA 
’ Leghorns, Large Assorted $10; Rocks, 

Catalog free. MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 
feties. You want best Quality and Service. 

PURE BRED Our chickens have 
ACCREDITED BABY CHICKS the breeding and 
WASHTENAW HATCHERY, 2505 Geddes Read, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Never allow the ducks to become broody, 
as they do not make satisfactory mothers 
and will, if kept from setting, lay eggs far 
into the summer. I obtain the best results 
in hatching with chicken hens, as they do 
not drag the little ducks about in the cold 
and wet. April and May are the two 
months best suited for duck hatching. 
Duck eggs require four weeks setting. 
They must be turned daily as they are too 
large for an ordinary sized hen to turn 
thoroly. And since a hen does not supply 
as much moisture for the eggs as a duck, 
it is a wise thing to commence to sprinkle 
the eggs with lukewarm water once a day 
for three or four days before they are due 
to hatch. This will soften the shells mak- 
ing it easier for the ducklings to break 
thru. 

Never be too ready to pick at the shells 
in an attempt to help the ducklings out, 
as this causes them to dry. When they 
have finished hatching and are taken out 
of the nest, do not feed them anything 
for twenty-four hours. Let their first feed 
consist of sand and water. After this give 
them stale bread which has been soaked in 
— d, sweet milk. This, together with 
sand and plenty of cool water, should make 
up their ration for — two weeks. They 
should be fed the bread and milk five 
times daily and have free access to the 
sand and water at all times. After two 
weeks some cornmeal may be added to 
their diet, mixing it with the bread and 
milk. Gradually increase the amount of 
meal until they are four weeks old or there- 
about. They may then be put on a diet of 
meal alone moistened with milk enough 
to make it thoroly damp, but not sloppy. 
Rolled oats slightly dampened make an 
excellent feed after the ducks have been 
started on stale bread. 

From four weeks on some grain may be 
used, such as cracked corn or soaked wheat 
or both. Always keep plenty of grit and 
water before them.—Mrs. M. M., Ind. 


USES BUTTERMILK STARTER 

‘‘When I get a new bunch of chicks, the 
fiyst thing I feed is clean sand and wate r 
about forty-eight hours after the hatch,’ 
says Mrs. Geo. Holoch, one of the inter- 
esting poultry raisers of Piatt county, 
Illinois, and a director in the poultry 
association. ‘After this first feed, I sup- 
ply the chicks with es asily digestible feeds 
with as little waste material as possible. 
This I give sparingly until about the fifth 
day when I put the chicks on a full ration. 

“Tn my work I prefer some good butte r= 
milk starting mash along with rolled oats,” 
Mrs. Holoch explained. “But there are 
many good commerci: al chick feeds suit- 
able for this period.” At the end of 
two weeks Mrs. Holoch keeps the feed 
hoppers full of dry mash which she feeds 
along with cracked wheat, corn and plenty 
of sour milk. “I think it is very practical 
to keep up the sour milk feeding until the 
birds are well finished,”’ said Mrs. Holoch. 
‘‘Sour milk is so rich in valuable food and 
it is so easily digested that I think it 
might be adopted as a regular feed by 
every poultryman. Of course,” she add- 
ed, “plenty of good, fresh water must be 
supplied at all times. Little chicks drink 
but little but that little is a very im- 
portant matter—and it is so cheap!”— 
in, a. “Evy 


Three years ago O. J. White of Gallia 
county, Ohio, started keeping records on 
his poultry flock, and found a production 
of 132 eggs a bird. This year White’s 
flock averaged 177.5 eggs a bird. 





Cooperative Marketing of Livestock 
in Nebraska, bulletin 209, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








THAT BRING $$ 


Cooley chicks, for generations, have 
tome from famous layers whose eg 
bring highest market prices. Pure bresi- 
ing, prompt, perfect shipping 


MY SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 


9cUu 


$S. Will Bring 100 Chicks. 
Corneti-Coole > 


os°"s F- o. S., 
(White, Bik., Bf. or Br.) P $3. 30 sé 50 $32. 
ped Strain 6rd. 


Shepp ard Strain Mot: | 4.00 7.00 14. 


Anconas .. 
Pawnee Strain R. I. Reds.. 4.25 8.00 is. 


Tompkins Strain R. 1. Rds 

Thompson St. Brd. Rocks 

Barron Ye Young Str. White 4.50 8.00 16. 
Fisher-w “Wilburtha Wh. Rks. 

Jersey Black Giants 
Assorted Breeds 


FREE Write oh. a copy of my 


new 1926 Catalog. Valu- 
able Chick talk and advice. De<- 
scription and pictures of all breeds. 


é Cc é formerly 






























Frenchtoun 


DEPT.27, TRENTON.NJ 


NE BROS -ONE 4; 


SURE (Hinge 


BETTER IN QUALITY -- Lowen IN PRICE. All you order alive 
and ready to live at your door. No shipping charges. Always 
Pure Bred. The chicks that Race us grow will grow for you. 

Ask your neighbor. Supreme Chicks have increased the profita 
and reduced the labor in the homes of 9,000 farmers. Customers 
return year after year. Inspired by this confidence, it is not o nly 
our constant desire to maintain this distinction, but to further 
increase with a Service unequal! 


hooding y Varieties Postpaid Prices 50 100 s00 













te & Brown Leghorn . . $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 
Anconas end heavy Assorted ... 650 12.00 57.50 
Barred Rocks, 8S. C. keds . « « » « 2-28 13.50 65.00 
White and Buif Rocks 7.50 14.00 67.50 
White Wyandotte, Buff Orpington 8.00 15.00 72.50 
Assorted, all Breeds 5.00 9.00 42.50 


ALSO 12 OTHER VARIETIES. Prices and Catalog Free. Ref. 
Milliken ens. aa quick Golive order hee | from above prices. 
Member I. -A orders to Hayes 
Bros. Vatchery, Dept. F, Decatur, i. or Pana, Iilinois. 


E\RAMSEVYER CHICKS 


Every FiockAccredited }'0t common Hatebery Chicks 














rar 
'22 BOOTS STREET: 


| RAMSEYER HATCHERIES, 


nge hens produce the eggs from which we produce the Chicks 
Live Delivery Postpai 
8 effective May 15th 50 100° 500 
Brown Leghorns. 5.7 $11.00 $52.50 
Bi if le horns, Anconas. 12.00 7.50 
Barred Rocks, 8. C. & R. C. Reds 13.00 ' 0 
White Rocks & Wyandots, Bl. Minorca, 14.00 € 0 
Buff Orpington, Buff R *, 14.00 67.5 
Lt. Brahma, Sil. Wyandot, Wh. Orp. 7 00 





Heavy Assorted 


Assorted Light see, Ae 500, $40. SAVE TIME. ORDER Now. 


Ref.-Bank of Px Mem. Int. & Ia. B. CG A. 
Box 50, PULASKI, IOWA 





HEALTHY VIGOROUS CHICKS 


The kind that will grow into > mo ~ Pas you ae a 





} vigorous healthy, p wre rec 
jLive Delivery Guar Postp ~ “gs ank Tee. omy py — 
this ad and save time Free Catalog 
Prices effective May 10th 50 100 300 500 
Wh., Br.& Buff Leghorns, ...85.50 $10.00 $29.00 $46.00 
50 12.00 35.00 56.00 


Barred Rocks, 8.C. R.I. Reds 





Bl. Minorcas, Anconas 0 12.00 35.00 56 00 
White Rocks & Wyandots, 00 13.00 38.00 60.00 
Buff Orpingtons, 7.00 13.00 38.00 60.00 


Assorted Chicks, 100, $8. DON’T WAIT—ORDER—There is no risk 
Model Hatchery, Box D, Monroe, Indiana 










From pure bred, vigorous, heavy laying flocks 
Inspected, Accredited and Blood Tested. Prices 
Effective May 15th. Wh. & Li Leghorn, 50, 
5.50; 100, $10; 500 . . Reds, 50, $6.50; 100, $128 
500, $58.56. Wh. Ro Orpington, 50, $7.50; 100; 
oe 500. $68 00. Lt. Brahma, 50, $8.50 "100 $16. 100% San wed 
Postpaid. Order from this ad. Ref.—Bank of Revere. Free Catalog 


REVERE HATCHERY, Dept. 35, REVERE, MO. 






















Are as good as the BEST. 100 Live Delivery 
Guaranteed, Postpaid. Wh. Leghorn, Ancona,Hy 


Assorted, 50, $5.50; 100, $10.50; 500, $50. Bar. & 


Wh. Rocks, S.C. Reds, 50. $6.50; 100, $12 

$58.Wh., Col ‘ox ndote Buff Orpington, 

$13;50 500, ape Li M 41, 100, $8; 500, $ 
rom ree Catalog Referer 


ce Bank 
GHOL SON BROS. Box 28, BROU GHTON, ILL. 










Egg production bred into our birds for years. Some 
trapnested. Send for Cstalog, Iiluetrated in colors. 
Tells all about chicks. today on am mney saving 
prices. We have beep hatching many ye 


J. W. Osseze Hatchery. J. Main St., “Ottawa, Ohio 








Leading Greeds, $8.40 ger 100 up. Free book. 
SHINN FARMS, Box 105, Greentop, Missouri 


BABY CHICKS Breeds 6c and up. Postpaid 

Best laying strains. Write 
for circular. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 
OVIE’S HUSKY CHICKS Errgred. snawed free renee brostores 


TRY FARM and HATCHERY 
‘is MARION, INDIANA 








faction 




























































































$ Down 
NOW 


“and no more pay- 


ments until Oct. Ist 
buys any famous one-profit 


WITTE Engine 


UP TO 10 H-P 


ERE’S an amazing bargain— 

the famous rugged, dependable Witte 
Throttling Governor Engine. Developes 
surplus horse-power on gasoline, gas-oil, 
kerosene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper to operate, trouble-proof and easy 
to start. Equipped with the celebrated 
WICO Magneto. Think of it—a complete 
power unit for pumping. Order direct from 
this ad—wire at my expense if you are in 
a hurry. 24 Hour Shipments From 
sas City or Pittsburg 














f us 
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UT es ZS 
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EXTRA! 


Order now from this 

ad and I'll also send 

= Scots Et Free Book 
12 feet of guarantee 

belting complete with EASY TERMS on 
belt lacing, 5 Lbs. of | all pumping outfits 
cup eyaee, C= - and engines—write 
can aud a pair Of pli- 

ers. With allthis Free | ™€' a for ~ _— 
equipment you have | RimPiit took, Grane 


and Log and Tree Saw 
Catalog. Gives low prices 
and valuable informa- 
tion on all Witte outfits. 


Quick Shipments made from Kansas City or 
Pittsburg office, or nearest of these Witte ware- 
houses: Albany, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., Bangor, 

e., New York, ‘.. Richmond, Va., Tampa, 
Fla., Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., 
Laredo, Tex., Denver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Billings, Mont. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1611 Witte Building Kansas City, Mo. 
1611 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1611 Witte Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Buy Smith Hatched 
| Ze». CH ICKS, 


A Smith Hatchery 
near you will supply 
you with baby chicks 
hatched in a Smith 
47,000 Forced Draft 
Incubator. Insist on 
Dr. S. B. Smith haying qualitychicks, 
proven by the growth of Forced 
Draft Incubator Sales: 

1917, $1700 — 1921, $270,000 — 1925, 
$2,204,212.38. No hot spots. Even 
moisture and temperature—constantly 
circulating air, insuring quality and 
quantity hatching. 


If you do not know of a Smith Hatchery 
in your vicinity write us. 


The Smith Incphator Company 


1984 W. 74th St Cleveland, Ohio 


unit for pumping. 


ORDER NOW! 


























SUCCESSFUL 





CAN EARN $60 A WEEK 


every day for our famous shirte—lowest factory pricee— 
complete sample outfit absolutely FREE. Write 


YOu 
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GROWING THE PULLETS 

Last spring with three incubators nine 
successive hatches were brought off, one 
each week beginning with the first of 
April, and 2,500 chicks were raised by 
Mrs. A. F. Littlefield, Audubon county, 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Littlefield says the first feed she | 
gives the chicks is buttermilk. Sharp 
sand is also before them. For the first two | 
or three days the chicks are fed a mixture 
of hard-boiled egg and oatmeal, five times | 
a day, as much as they will clean up in ten 
to fifteen minutes. 

Then gradually a commercial chick 
feed and a home mixed mash is substi-| 
tuted for the egg-oatmeal ration and} 
the latter is entirely dispensed with by 
the tenth day. The mash consists of 
equal parts of cornmeal, bran and mid- 
dlings and a certain amount of bonemeal 
and meatscrap is also added. 

Now it 1s the bonemeal and meat- 
scrap that wield a decided influence on 
the rate of growth of the young birds. 
Mrs. Littlefield fully realizes the impor-| 
tance of having all the pullets mature as | 
nearly at the same time as possible and | 
she says she finds that the growth of the 
chicks can be best regulated thru the 
amount of these two elements in the 
mash. 

Each hatch is placed in a separate 
colony house and treated as a unit, and 
each unit is fed with a varying amount of 
bonemeal and meatscrap in the ration. 
It would be manifestly impossible to bring 
pullets that differed up to nine weeks in 
age to maturity at the same time, and no 
effort was made to do this. Mrs. Little- 
field did try to mature them in three 
nearly equal lots and in this she succeeded 
very well. 

All of this extra care in feeding required 
considerable additional time and labor, 
but the method was so successful that by 
the middle of November when the 1,100 
pullets were quartered in the three laying 
houses, one would never have known with- 
out being told that the pullet flock was 
made up of nine successive hatches. 

By the middle of November the pullets 
of the three earliest hatches were laying 
at a very satisfactory rate, while the pul- 
lets of the last three hatches were just 
beginning to come into lay. The two- 
thirds of the flock already laying was 
making an average production of about 
35 percent. 

Mrs. Littlefield is also particular about 
the eggs she places in the incubators. She 
selects those that are uniform in shape, at 
least two ounces in weight and of a chalk- 
white color.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


DO CAPONS PAY? 


Have you any late hatched chicks? 
If so, you are probably eager to sell them 
now rather than sell them next spring as 
roosters or cockerels. I recently dis- 
covered the way by which the late chicks 
can be made profitable. That is capon- 











izing. 
In the summer of 1923 I found myself 
the possessor of a number of late hatched 


cockerels. They weighed about three and 
one-half pounds each. The market price 
for chickens of this character was at that 
time twenty cents a pound. I knew that if 
I kept them till spring, they would be 
worth only about half as much per pound. 
I looked around for some way to increase 
the value of these chicks and decided to 
caponize. 

I had eighteen chicks caponized at a 
cost of ten cents a chick. This was in the 
early part of September. I penned these 
chicks until all danger of wind puffs was 
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A New 
White Diarrhea Tablet 


Diarrhea among small chicks has 
become so prevalent that it has en- 
gaged the attention of our foremost 


| men of science, 


At the instance of Dr. Hess & Clark 
a group of veterinarians and chemists 
have made diarrhea in chicks a sub- 
ject of scientific research. 

These men have evolved an entirely 
new tablet for White Diarrhea—in 
fact, any form of diarrhea affecting 
poultry. 

Dr. Hess & Clark are now manu- 
facturing this new diarrhea tablet and 
placing it on the market this season 
for the first. 

You will want this new tablet, which” 
is the last word in medical science.for 
White Diarrhea, either as a preventive 
or as a remedy. 

You can secure this tablet from any 
Dr. Hess & Clark dealer. Ask for 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


Then follow these simple directions: 
Crush and dissolve just 4 tablets in 
each gallon of drinking water (one 
tablet toa quart). Stir once thoroughly, 
then let your chicks run to it; they 
will doctor themselves. 
Make a fresh solution each day. 


Our guarantee covers this tablet abso- 
lutely. DR. HESS & CLARK Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 
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and made sure that they had plenty of 
cool water at all times. Three were slips 
and were consumed by the family. 

The other fifteen grew wonderfully. I 
penned these the first of December and 
started feeding them a mixture of sprouted 
oats, ground corn and soybeans, and milk 
principally in the form of cottage cheese. 
The oats, corn and soybeans were fed in a 
deep litter so that the birds received plen- 
ty of exercise. The cheese was fed warm. 
The drinking water was warmed just 
enough to remove the chill. I erected 
special roosts for them about three feet 
from the ground. The birds by this time 
were getting quite fat and lazy. _ 

I kept them penned until the middle of 
March. They were then allowed the free- 
dom of the range and the grain feed was 
gradually discontinued while the ration 
of milk was increased. The birds averaged 
eleven pounds by the first of May so I 
decided to sell them. ‘They were now 
quite docile and lazy. ; 

I disposed of them thru an advertise- 
ment in the weekly paper. I sold seven 
dressed for forty centsa pound. The other 
eight I sold alive for thirty cents a pound. 
The fifteen birds weighed one hundred and 
sixty pounds alive. I do not have my 
figures available for the single birds but 
received $40.40 for the lot. 

Capons were not generally known in our 
locality at this time and the selling price 
was conseqvently high. If I had sold these 
chicks as cockerels I would have received 
about ten cents a pound or $16 for the lot. 
The cost of feeding would have been the 
same. The cost of caponizing, $1.80, would 
have been the only difference. The 
capons, therefore, cleared me $12.60 over 
what they would have fetched as cock- 
erels.—C. E. S., Ill. 


FATTENING LEGHORN BROILERS 


For the most part, farmers and poultry 
raisers who keep leghorn chickens pay 
most attention to the production of eggs. 
They think of eggs as the chief end of 
poultry keeping. My experience has been 
that by paying a little more attention to 
the fattening and marketing of leghorns, 
the income from this source can be con- 
siderably increased. Especially is this 
true when marketing broilers. 

Leghorn broilers fatten easily when con- 
fined and force fed for about two weeks. 
They will consume about two pounds of 
feed during this time and should show a 
gain in weight of one-half to three-fourths 
of a pound. 

There are two methods which I have 
employed in fattening broilers. These are 
pen and crate fattening. The simplest 
and most logical sated for farm condi- 
tions I have found is pen fattening. 

Following this method, the birds are 
confined in small pens when about one 
and one-half pounds in weight and are fed 
the following mash: 25 pounds cornmeal, 
15 pounds middlings, 8 pounds meat- 
scraps, and one-half pound salt. This is 
fed as a wet mash by adding sour milk, 
buttermilk, or skimmilk. The birds are 
fed this mash three times a day and are 
permitted to eat for half an hour at a time, 
when the uneaten portion is removed. It 
is important that the intervals between 
the feedings should be as nearly equal as 
possible. 

The object of feeding this wet mash is to 
get the birds to eat large amounts of food 
so they will make maximum gains in the 
shortest time. 

Cornmeal and milk in any form should 
be the foundation of any good fattening 
mash. It should also be remembered that 
when milk is used in fattening fowls, not 
a too large amount of meatscraps should 
be used. 

One reason for the wide spread in prices 
= for leghorn broilers and those of the 

eavier breeds is because the leghorn, 
being more active, will not take on flesh as 
readily as the heavier breeds when on free 
range.—B, C., Wis. 
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‘Big Features 


1. Big, oversize curved arm- 
holes. 


2. Extra wide oversize el- 
bow. 


3. Form-fitting sloped 
shoulders. 


- Cuffs wide and extra long. 
Reinforced faced sleeves. 
- Reinforced front opening. 
. Wide, well-fitting collar. 


. Big, reinforced ae 
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FIRST CHOICE 
of work shirt wearers! 


That's Big Yank. So many men have found there's no 
value like it, that Big Yank sells in the millions every year! 


You can tell just by looking at Big Yank that it's built 
to stand the gaff. Roomy, oversize cut —extra heavy fab- 
rics—finest of workmanship! No wonder men say it out+ 
lasts two ordinary shirts! 


But it’s wearing the shirt that really tells the story! Man; 
what comfort! Stretch, twist, or turn as you will, you're 
never conscious that you havea shirt on. No binding or 
strain anywhere! Real muscular freedom! 

Any way you figure it, Big Yank gives you more for your 
money. More shirt — more style — more comfort — more 
wear! It’s worth going out of your way, if necessary, to get 
Big Yank. But most good stores have it. Try one your 
very next shirt! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


IG YANK® 


WORK SHIRT 








“CAPON-GOLD” 


What’s-A-Capon-and-Why? A Pot-of-Gold, from your chickens. The coining of The-Gold to your 
account, fully illustrated and explained. The Capon, The Pot-of-Gold all in natural colors, in a brand 
new 64-page book. It explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business. Tells 
everything you want to know about capons. Lists of capon dealer’s addresses. Tells how to prevent 
“Slips.” Where to get the best and cheapest capon toois. Capons are immense eating. Big profits 
realized. Get wise. This book tells how. To introduce the new book quickly will send a regular 500 


copy to your address prepaid for only 
TEN CENTS, one dime, coin or stamps. George Beuoy, R. R. 71 Cedar Vale, Kens. 
AISEGUINEA PIGS Write for our Evidence of In- 
INVENT R vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent '.Send model 


or us. We buy all you raise. Big 
or sketch of your invention forour INSPECTION «nd INSTRUCTIONS 


Profite—large demand- easily raised. 
Pay better than poultry or rabbitse.Par- 
iculars RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


and booklet how to raise FREE. 
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Cavies Distributing Co., 3127 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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DEPARTURE” 


SOFT CRAFT COLLAR SHIRTS 


In Style! In style tomorrow as well as today because 
“NEWDEPARTURE” is the collar feature of Qualit 
Kept Up HALLMARK Shirts. “NEWDEPARTURE” 
offers an unshrinkable, no-wrinkle Soft Craft Collar 
comfort in both collar-to-match and attached collar 
shirts. It is “built in” Style and built to stay so! 


Ask your favorite retailer to show you some 
of the exclusive Yeager and fabrics in 
i 


HALLMARK Shirts for Spring-Summer 





ALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., INC., Troy’s Master Craftsmen, TROY, N. Y. 
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ok Makers of Hallmark Collars 


FREE BOOK 


How to Get Best Results 
And Save Money on Paint! 


Methods of successful painters on many 
painting problems from preparing surfaces 
to final coat are given in The Practical Painting 
Guide. Prevents mistakes and saves you 
money. Makes good painting a certainty, on 
all kinds of jobs, inside or outside, 


er 
Thousands of home own- 
Save Money ers are saving money 
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to live only a few hours. White diarrhea 
poh re _ = Dept. 104, Kansas City, Mo. germs cause losses that B-K will stop in 9 
incubator is thoroughly disinfected with 


cases out of 10—yes—99 out of 100—if the 

B-K and also the brooder, before the hatch 

KINK ADE + ARDEN TRAC 10 goes in, and B-K is fed in the drinking 

water nest from the first —_. . ~ s 

effective also in prevention and treatment o 

and Power Lawnmower cholera, — and = germ diseases. 

A Practical Proven Power Cul- B-K is clean, clear and non-poisonous. 

tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- gaan ™ Chicks don’t notice it in the water, but it 

anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur Aine me Free means life instead of death tothem. B-K is 

poy we Frui Ns Goosen, Coane MY ret concentrated and very cheap. Costs only 
try Estates an wnwork. > 


about Ic per gallon of dilution ready to use. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 



































Get a jug from your dealer today. Money 


7 back if not satisfied. 
1079 33rd Ave.S., E, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, . 
Tells howto save yourchicks 

Write today for this bulletin = 
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We like Successful Farming very Consens Eanes Pou} 
much. Your articleson the different Madison, Wise. Blears, 
branches of farm work are full of Dpowlr’ 
timely suggestions. > OF ;, y 
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PATENTS My fee in installments. Send sketch | All of the advertisements carried in 
aE NET 


W. H. STORMS, OHIO 


You too will find these articles helpful. 

















for free advice and proof of invention. ° 
Frank T. Fullee, Washington, D.C, | Successful Farming are guaranteed. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF MITES 

Did you ever go into a chicken house 
and come out with mites crawling all 
over you? If you did, you know something 
about them. But on the hen they are 
worse then they are on you. Mites live in 
the cracks and crevices of the hen hous« 
At night when the hens are on the roost 
or whenever they are setting on the nests 
these bloodsuckers come out of their hidi: 
places to pester them. 

One of the best preventives is to build 
roosts so there are no cracks or crevices 
where these pests may harbor and breed 
Kerosene, crude petroleum, or cresol are 
all very effective in killing mites. Oil from 
the crank case of the car to which has been 
added some cresol is good. A mixture of 
three parts of kerosene and one part of 
crude carbolic acid will do the trick. 

Kerosene emulsion is better than plain 
kerosene because it sticks better and will 
be effective for a longer time. To make it, 
dissolve a pound bar of laundry soap in a 
gallon of water. To this add two gallons 
of kerosene. Stir vigorously until there is 
no kerosene standing on the surface. To 
this stock solution add eight gallons of 
water. Spray or paint it on the roosts or 
walls of the house. 

Kresol soap mixture makes a very effec- 
tive remedy. Dissolve a bar of laundry 
soap in a pint of hot water. Add a pound 
of commercial cresol. Stir after it has 
cooled. It may be applied full strength or 
diluted. Do not get it on the hands or 
face. 

Whitewash with carbolic acid is very 

effective and has the added advantage of 
leaving the walls white and clean. Nests, 
roosts and coops should be thoroly sprayed 
or painted. 
A good whitewash may be made by 
soaking 10 pounds of quicklime in a pail 
with two gallons of water. Cover and let 
it slake for an hour. Then add enough 
water to make it spread easily. To make 
the whitewash stick so that it will not 
peel off, add one pound of common stick 
glue to each five gallons of the mixture, 
first dissolving it in warm water. It must 
be applied while warm. To make an 
effective disinfectant out of this, add one 
pint of crude carbolic acid to each five 
gallons of the mixture. Whitewash with- 
out the glue will peel off and furnish hiding 
places for the mites unless glue is added. 
It is of little value as a disinfectant unless 
some good material such as carbolic acid 
or cresol is added.—A. A. B., Iowa. 


FARMING THE WAY EDISON 

WOULD DO IT 

Continued from page 5 
an endless round of carrying. This farm is 
a good one for observation by the student 
of farm management because of its 
economy policy, not using expensive 
equipment when simple equipment will 
do, efficient use of labor, and the various 
simple devices that are used to save human 
labor. 
For instance, the grains that are to be 
ground for the cows are elevated to the 
second floor of the barn and then blended 
as wanted by the size of the stream that is 
let down into the hopper of the grinder 
directly under the bins. 
Those who have difficulty in feeding 
skimmilk to poultry may be interested 
in the fact that Arbogast uses ordinary 
galvanized hog troughs, up some two feet 
off the floor on an iron frame. This makes 
the skimmilk easily accessible, keeps it 
clean and preserves the space on the 
floor for the hens to scratch in. 
This owner raises about 1,000 chicks 
each spring, using colony house brooders, 
then sells the broilers as soon as they can 
qualify in the trade. This gives the run of 





the entire place to the pullets that are to 
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replenish the old hen flock which is} 
maintained at 750. These hens are not 
given the range of the farm but are kept | 
in a new type henhouse which depends for 
ventilation upon the birds warming the 
air to make it circulate. Both behind and 
in front of the henhouses are parks that 
are kept in pasture the whole season long. 
One park grows alfalfa and in the other 
one some annual mixture is used so the 
hens will not peck the alfalfa into the 





ground. 

The dairy herd maintained on Bostwock | 
Farm is fed a balanced ration, of which 
only the bran and linseed oilmeal are | 
purchased. In the Bostwock Farm herd | 


there are but ten registered cows yet the | 
owner pays substantial prices for bulls} . 


because he considers good breeding is but | 
another way of denoting body efficiency | 
as desirable in grade cows as in purebreds. 

After wide observation, I am so thoroly 
steeped in the notion that no success on 
the farm is permanent unless it is built 
on soil fertility, that I give circulation to 
the practices of no farmer unless I believe 
him to be a practical soil builder. Arbo- 
gast grows alfalfa—in fact, depends en- 
tirely upon it for roughage for the livestock 
on the farm. The clover that he sows in 
the regular rotation may be pastured some 
during the season, but the bulk of it is 
folded back under the furrow slice, only 
to be resurrected later in the form of corn, 
oats and wheat. 


All the fertility of the farm is husbanded 


as carefully as is the bank account. There | 


is a covered shed that houses the manure 
spreader. It would be inaccurate to call 
this a covered manure shed, for itis not. 
The manure from the barns is dumped into 
the manure spreader direct from the litter 
carrier so it is handled but once. 

In the summer, generally August, when 
conditions are dry, marl is dumped in a 
big pile beside this manure spreader shed. 
When the spreader is loaded to within six 
or eight inches of the top with manure, 
the rest of the space is filled with marl. The 
manure and marl are spread on the grow- 
ing clover. This is turned over and put 
to corn the next spring. The following 
spring, the corn ground is disced and put 
to oats and following the oats crop, the 
ground is plowed for wheat. This puts the 
mar! back onto the surface again where the 
lime is available to push the growth of the 
clover that is seeded in the wheat the next 
spring. Arbogast depends upon the clover 
to furnish the bulk of the nitrogen incre- 
ment of the soil and the deep roots of the 
clover and alfalfa bring up potash from 
below. The only additions he makes out- 
side of marl and manure are 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate to the corn, wheat and 
oats crops. If pasture is short, the clover is 
pastured. If not, it is plowed under for 
corn. 


When I saw alfalfa that was making 
two tons of hay to the acre, and wheat 
that stood as high as my neck, I could 
scarcely believe what neighbors told me 
about the state of fertility that prevailed 
on this farm ten years ago. 


Here is a list of the finished products 
that this farm produces: Eggs, shipped 
to private customers in Detroit, surplus 
shipped to New York; high class cream to 
an institution that demands this sort of a 
product; broilers for the early :narket; 
heifers to replenish the herd. And what 
surplus grain is raised is kept pure, and 
carefully cleaned so it also sells as a finished 
product. 





Permanent Fruit and Vegetable Gar- 
dens, farmers’ bulletin 1242, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Diseases and Insects of Garden Vege- 
tables, farmers’ bulletin 1371, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 
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VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


They defy the thrusts of the ruttiest 
roads, piling up a mileage score 
that spells downright economy for 
the tire-thrifty. 


OUR orchard and your farm 
must produce a profit. Lost 
time and money mean waste. 


The overhead must be kept down. 


Tires—a very important part of 
your equipment—must save your 
time and money. That’s why the 
tire-wise use only 
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A RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania 





MakesPumping UpTires 
Unnecessary 


Chicago, Il.—F.E.Hughes, Suite 234-D, 
424 N. Homan Ave., of this city has per- 
fected a new air-tight valve cap that en- 
ables auto owners to pump up their tires 
once and never touch them again until 
punctured or worn out. Leading tire manu- 
facturers, after thorough tests, have ap- 
proved Mr. Hughes’ invention and ban- 
ished theold theory that air escapes through 
rubber. One inflation lasts the life of a tire, 
and tire mileage is doubled. These caps 
retail for $1.25 for set of five. The inven- 
tor wants agents and will send proof and 
sample Free. Write him today.—Adv. 
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@ Lacey & Lacey, 662 F St. , Washington, D.C. Est.1869 











Protect your lives and buildings with the 
Silver Strand System, a high grade scientifi- 
cally developed lightning protection. Exceeds 
Fire Underwriters’ Standards. Reduces cost 
ofinsurance. You take no chances when you 
insist on the ‘‘ Silver Strand.’’ It’s your 
protection when you buy and for genera- 
tions after. Before you have your buildings 
equipped let me send you free booklet. Write 
for it today. Address 


F. E. STEHLIK, Pres. 
ELECTRA LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
Dept. E, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














We reject many advertisements dure 
ing the course of a month. We do 
this because we desire to protect our 
readers from advertisers who aim to 
deceive or who are unable to properly 
guarantee merchandise advertised. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comment is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 














LIKES SHORT ARTICLES 
I am writing to tell you how much I appreciate 
your paper. I read it from cover to cover and think 
it is the best paper for the money I ever read. The 
nieces are short and interesting and to the point. 
fe busy farm folks do not have time to read much, 
80 it is so helpful in that respect. It is a great paper 
to work out farm problems. I enjoy the poultry 
department and have been greatly benefited by it. 
—Mrs. E. N. M. 


“OUR SIDE OF IT” 

I have just read an article under “Our Youn 
Housekeepers,” by Catharine Nicholson, entitle 
“Our Side of It.’’ Allow me to say that I have read 
many wonderful things in your paper in the many 
years we have been taking it, but without a doubt 
this article is one of the most beautiful articles along 
this line I have ever read. How I would like to 
know a young girl fifteen years old who stands up 
for the pure, wholesome, uplifting things of life as 
does this girl. You cannot find them on every 
corner. 

I am a farmer’s wife, have two boys eight and 
six years old, and if I can teach them and train 
them to grow up to be boys who will love the good 
things in life and can see the beauty and treasures 
the farm life holds for them as does Catharine 
Nicholson, I will feel I have accomplished my aim 
well 

I was raised in the city and married and came on 
the farm, and I do not get lonesome but keep bus 
and learn while I am working. What Miss Nichok. 
son said about the young people of the city spending 
their time joy riding, petting and getting into mis- 
chief is all too true. I wish this article could he 
read by every boy and girl in town, as it is certainly 
a challenge to them and would certainly open their 
eyes. Thank God for girls like Catherine Nicholson, 
and may they multiply.—Mrs. E. P., Il. 


READS THEM OVER 

I have read Birdseye Views of Far Lands ever 
since they have been published in 8S. F. I have read 
many books and papers on travel, but James T. 
Nichols is by far the best, most interesting writer 
I ever read from on travels and distant countries. 
When the yer comes, we always look first to see 
where Nichols went this time. In long winter 
evenings I bring out a handful of back copies and 
read over again Nichols’ travels. We all like it; 
it is so much like seein . on lands and farming 
conditions there.—G. i. J 


WORKS FOR FARMERS 


Noticing the gentleman’s remark on your article 
on the League of Nations, I will say I have seen 
men who were for the W orid one and against the 
League of Nations, and again I have seen men who 
were for the League of Nations and against the 
World Court. But the man who refuses to renew his 
subscription stands for neither the League nor the 
Court, and further says that 8. F. is working for 
big business, and let the money barons who have 
loaned their money to Europe whistle for this 
money. 

When Washington said, keep out of foreign 
entanglements, at that time the army was ex- 
hausted, in fact, we had no army and were not in 
shape either on land or water to combat with for- 
eign countries. 

Furthermore, he calls your article bunk. Would 
the gentleman from Wisconsin ple ase te sll how long 
it took him to find out that S. was for big 
business, or if he really knows what he is talking 
about? My family and I have taken S. F. for years 
and will renew whenever subscription saree. 
take several farm papers, but I like 8. F. the best, 
canes it works for the interest of the farmers.— 
A. J., Ohio. 


SHOULD BE ENDORSED 


Your plan to stabilize agriculture and place it on 
a level with other lines of industry should be en- 
dorsed by the six million or more American farmers, 
if they ever hope to be extricated from their present 
light, or to see farming established on a business 
Caste, instead of a mere lottery 
It would seem sufficient for the farmer to have to 
gamble with the uncertainties of the season, as he 
has to do, much less to have to buy on a protected 
market and sell his products on an unprotected one, 
besides having to battle from year to year with 
fluctuating prices, caused by over and under- 
en age aoe As it is, agriculture can have no sta- 
ility, for the farmer has no more protection than a 
shorn sheep in a wintry wind: for him there is 
neither balm in Gilead nor a physician there. From 
year to year, with hope that springs eternal, he 
plants his crops, not knowing any more than a 
jack rabbit knows about Sunday, what price or 
profit to expect from his toil, nor can he know unless 
your plan could be adopted. During a political 
campaign, on election day, great interest is mani- 
fested for the farmer, promises for relief are pro- 
claimed from the housetdps, but no sooner than the 








smoke of battle clears away, promises go glimmer- 
ing like a snowbird’s shadow thru the crack of the 
fence. 

To my ancient way of reasoning, it is rather a 
queer brand of economies for our agricultural de- 
partment to appropriate vast sums of money in 
order to stimulate production without giving a 
thought or a suggestion as to price or profit the 

roducer may expect. Such a policy is like playing 

oth ends against the middle, or a fellow trying to 
pull himself up by his own bootstraps. Consistency, 
thou art a jewel, therefore I endorse your plan tooth 
and toenail, and am nominating you for the farmers’ 
standard bearer in 1928.—J. W. J. 


P WONDERFUL AND | SIMPLE 

In regard to “Putting Agriculture on a Business 
Basis,”’ I wish to say that I think it is a wonderful 
and simple idea and the only one that does not 
involve so much machinery or what is now called 
red tape, for the price will regulate without trouble 
and very silently, what a thousand learned and 
able men cannot do. Agriculture is nothing but a 
gambling table now and people who don’t like 
gambling turn their backs to it and go to town and 
work for a miserable wage to keep up existence, 
rather than to bury so many hopes. The farmer 
must change his program now, too, every time the 
oa he is raising go to the dogs, and then there is 
nothing to guide him what course to pursue. 

Your plan is so simple that there is no chance for 
the fem # em to object or the ignorant to not under- 
stand, for the price is showing plainly the best 
course to follow, for the highest priced crop is what 
each and every farmer is after. The farmer does not 
shirk work or weather as long as a good price return 
is assured him. But I suppose it is too good for the 
farmer and so capital will be sure to work against it, 
for the plan is too simple, so a lot of people can’t fill 
their — with the money that the 7" has 
earned by the sweat of his brow.—J. B., 


WILL BETTER CONDITIONS 

After reading ‘“‘Putting Agriculture on a Business 
Basis,”’ I believe you have found a plan which, if 
it can be put into effect, will better the condition of 
the farmer more than any other plan I have read 
about. There are always a few unwilling to follow 
or listen to a new arrangement, but I think the more 
thoughtful farmers would be grateful for such a basis 
upon which to operate their farms. 

The Dickinson bill seems incomplete and perhaps 
no amendments could make it as beneficial as your 
proposed plan. I am hoping for a brighter day for 
farming when prices will be more certain and taxes 
not so high. At present 8. F. helps us keep smiling 
as we carry our,burdens while looking forward to 
a brighter future.—Mrs. A. J. L., Ill 


THINGS NOT FAR WRONG 

I beg to differ with you as to your plan for farm 
relief. My opinion is that the main solution lies 
within the individual himself as a business man. As 
I live in a diversified farming district, farming is a 
paying proposition for a good business man and 
worker. As ownership of farms is on the increase, 
things must not be far wrong. Cooperation is part 
of the help we are receiving. Better stock and crops 
help satisfy the top markets. 

in direct reply 4 your plan, I cannot see how 
your ‘‘board’”’ can determine a fair price to all, as 
about one-third of the farmers can make money 
where others would fail, because some stay home 
and tend their crops and business while others hire 
theirs done and they ride in machines and rest in 
seemingly leisure. The main thing, in my opinion, 
is less laws made to control business of all kinds, 
less tariff on all commodities that are essential, 
producing a product that meets market require- 
ments and grades, letting rail rates adjust them- 
selves on a competitive basis instead of being regu- 
lated as they are. These things will help some, 
maybe. The main trouble to help all is that our 
expenses would not be equal, and therefore one will 
make a profit while another will lose at the same 
figure. have been farming five years and have 
made money every year.—L. G., Ohio. 


WHAT BECAME OF SALOONS? 

I just cannot resist the “conscience call’’ that is 
urging me to write you a few words of encourage- 
ment. I shall begin by telling you that we (six in 
family) moved to this small town the first day of 
April, 1925, from the flourishing city of Muncie, 
Indiana, because of the ill health of my husband, 
who had spent twenty-five years at the same job of 
railroading. We bought a small suburban home, 
of which we are very proud, but that pride did not 
tell us how to make the most of our four acres of 

round, so we began to search for information. Some 

ind friend at the elevator handed my husband a 
copy of S. F. and he can never know the favor he 
bestowed upon us. We have learned to rely upon it 
for advice along every line that has confronted us, 
which always just precedes the demand. 

I never expect to do without your paper and I 
cannot help noticing the rapid growth, and now I 
am going to tell you why I believe you will continue 
to grow. First, because you are reliable. Second, 
because you know the demands of the unlearned or 
rather inexperienced. Third, because you are con- 
scientious and without fear or favor, proceed to 
stand for the thing that our nation demands— 
“Obedience to Law.” 

Now it seems that at some time prior to our time 
with 8S. F., there has been an editorial favoring the 
prohibition amendment. I only wish I might Leve 
read it, because that thing is getting very close to 





my heart. I was so amused at one “‘squealer” tha 
raved about someone placing a mortgage on his far: 
to buy an automobile. Why, bless his life, did | 
ever stop to think how many good farms have gon 
via John Barleycorn route that I dare say wa 
never earned in the first place, but most likel 
inherited from some wt working fathers an 
mothers (or in-laws). But instead of always be 
moaning the fate of the violator, why doesn’t h« 
tell some of the things that have changed. Maybe 
he would be interested to know what has become o 
a few of the buildings that have been vacated i 
the former distributor of misery. I will tell what 
has become of a few in Indiana. You remember this 
was one of the outstanding “worries” of “what 
would we do with all these empty buildings.” Her: 
goes a few. 

Seven hundred ninety-nine are food-distributing 
stations. Seventy-one are garages where the man 
who used to spend his money Re booze takes his 
car for repairs. He has worn it badly joy-riding 
his family to atone for the time he has neglected 
them. (I hope he wears out several.) Sixty-six ar: 
banks where the former “‘booze-hister’”’ stores awa) 
the surplus cash with which he in former years 
used to buy fine clothes and diamonds for the 
saloon keeper's wife and whose fine silks cried, 
“‘Whiskey! Whiskey!’’ with every step. He will 
nd it on his own family now. Sixty-two are 

othing stores. We had to have them. The demand 
0 clothes increased so much since prohibition’s 
rule that the saloon keepers, many of them, went 
into the business of selling clothes to the families 
they once robbed of the necessities of life. 

Three hundred twenty-five are restaurants and 
ice cream parlors that were needed to meet the 
demand of the women and children that were once 
hungry. Can you imagine the bewilderment of such 
a chil ‘when it enters for the first time a beautiful 
ice cream parlor? Then, there are five hundred 
sixty-two buildings used for the distribution of 
dairy products. Which is the better, to use these 
buildings to distribute the articles mentioned or to 
continue to distribute misery and destitution among 
our people? Now, I could go on for several pages, 
but I must come to a close at once.—P. J., Ind. 


FIRST PRACTICAL PLAN 


I have been very much interested in your articles 
in the February and March numbers, “Putting 
Agriculture on a Business Basis.’’ This seems to me 
to be the first really practical plan that has been 
suggested, so far as I know. I hope you will get 
the 7 ued in those articles Ceteeo congress. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


Please allow me to congratulate Mr. Meredith 
on his view in his article in the February number of 
8S. F. on “Putting Agriculture on a Business Basis.’ 

This is the first article that I can fully endorse 
in giving relief to agriculture. Setting a minimum 
price for the crop a year ahead or prior to seeding 
time, is sound. do not see where agriculture 
(especially wheat farming) would receive satis- 
factory results from the Dickinson bill. I am not in 
favor of his bill as it is. There is too much come- 
back on the farmer.—L. J. 8. 


DEFENDS RAILROAD MAN 


I see where Mr. B. F, E. of Iowa takes a slap 
at the railroad man. Having been employed by a 
railroad since I was fifteen years old, I feel in a 
position to tell the gentleman that he should try 
the life if he is so sure that it is all roses. And, 
brother, if you are so sure that we tell them just 
what we are going to work for, when we are going 
to work, etc., you should try to tell some offcial one 
of these things. Just one is all that is necessary. 

I am a telegraph operator. We are compelled to 
work seven days of each week, or nights rather 
That is, at least for about the first twenty years, 
for which we get $155 per month, if we do not miss 
any time. Of course, we are said on an hourly 
basis. If you will just stop and think of the lives 
that we are responsible for, you will, I think, see 
that we are not overpaid. I have been compelled to 
move five times in the last two years to stay with 
the job. It is not unusual to be laid off entirely for 
three or four months in the year. Now, a. 
here is the thing that I want to say to you. If 
are so sure that we are al! overpaid, that we are on 
to come and go as we please; if you think we are so 
much better off than you are on the farm, I will 
trade places with you and allow you to enjoy these 
many pleasures of which you speak so knowingly. 

I know you have your problems; so have all of us. 
If farming does not pay, why don’t you get out of it 

and let someone farm that wants to. If I were not 
oihe to make a living on the railroad, do you think 
I'd stay? I don’t. The trouble with farmers toda: 
is they do not count their living or pleasures at a 
but if they do not end up at the end of each year 
with a fist full of money, they commence to cry for 

overnment aid. The farmer who is equal to his 

ster so is not asking or caring for government aid, 
and does not want it at all. I was raised on a farm, 
so I think I know something at least about their 
life and problems.—R. E. W., Ohio. 


After reading your articles on “Putting Agricul- 
ture on a Business Basis,’’ I heartily endorse it as 
being the best plan I have ever heard, and I believe 
it would meet the approval of nine out of every ten 
farmers, as well as all other fair-minded people, as 
being about the only logical and sensible way _to 
help the farmer solve his own problems.—P. L. 
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carbide lights tonight 





FoR more than twenty-six 
years Colt Light has proven 
itself the most satisfactory 
and economical of all farm 
lighting plants. “Thousands 
of Colt Plants are being in- 
stalled every year by progres- 
sive farmers, who are seeking 
the lighting and cooking 
system best designed to meet 
their needs. Over 500 Colt 
Light salesmen are spreading 
the gospel of good light in 
every quarter of the country. 


Investigate Colt Light! 
Learn for yourself its many 
advantages, its real economy. 


Let us send you our free book- 
let, “Safest and Best by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - - + = 30 EB. 42nd Street 
Rochester, N. Y. + 31 Exchange Street 
Chicago, Ill. -« 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga,Tenn. - 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. - 8th and Brannan Sts. 





R 3, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 20, 1926. 
J. B. Colt Company 

“Gentlemen: We have had our Colt 
plant for nearly five years, and it has never 
given any trouble. 

“If I could not have the Colt Light in 
the house, I would be satisfied to pay for 
the whole plant just to have it in the barn. 
For with our Colt plant we can spend 
every hour of daylight with our crops, 
and do all our feeding and milking after 
sunset as easily as we could in the middle 
of the day. And there’s no danger of fire. 
One of my neighbors had his, barn burned 
down as aresult of upsetting an oil lantern. 

“My boys can fil the Colt generator 
as well as I can. We find that two fillings 
a year givesus plenty of light, and costs very 
little more than we used to spend for oil. 

“One thing we’ve noticed 1s that Colt 
Light never strains the eyes. My children 
have gotten along much better in school 
since we've had our plant. 

“Colt Light has been a real pleasure to 
my wife and girls durjng the summer. 
They can use the Colt hot plate to get 
breakfast and supper—and they don’t have 
to keep a hot fire burning when they iron. 

“The longer we use Colt Light the 
more satisfied we are with it.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JOHN AGA. 








No proposition offers a greater op- 
portunity for the farm-trained man 
than selling the Colt Light Plant. 
Write us today for full details. 


COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT 
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Coleman 
Mantles 


Coleman High Power Man- 
tles are made just the right 
shape, right size, right texture 
to give more light, clearer 
brilliance and to last longer. 
Most economical mantles you 
can use, Made especially for 
use on Coleman Quick - Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns. 

Demand the Genuine—Look for 
the name “Coleman”’ stamped on each 
mantle, Protected by U.S. Patent. 


Price only 10¢ each. Buy them by the 
box (1 dozen $1)—at your dealer's, 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los ANGELES 

Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ouran , 


1107516 7% 
LRAA AVE 
LESS 


SAAKS ie 
Mand gerne YS) Sat 
AANA aceon aati 
BAA SAAARRANA ACHR: Avi 


Experience is one thing—spe- 
cialization is another. When 
you get 89 years of both—as 
you do in Grand Detour imple- 
ments—you are getting value! 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING 


MACHINE CO., INC 
GRAND DETOUR PLOW DIVISION 
ESTABLISHED 1837 
DIXON, iLL RACINE, WIS 


NOTICE—WE WANT THE PUBLIC TO 
KNOW THAT OUR PLOWS ARE NOT THE 
CASE PLOWS MADE BY THE J}. CASE 
PLOW WORKS COMPANY 


TRACTOR 





We reject many advertisements during the 
course of a month. We do this because we 
desire to protect our readers from advertisers 
who aim to deceive or who are unable to 
properly guarantee merchandise advertised. 
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FAIR TO EVERYBODY 


Have read with interest your discussion of 
“Putting Agriculture on a Business Basis” in 


February and March numbers of 8. F. The proposed 


| export board and its manner of operating would 


— I’m sure, very unsatisfactory to the farmers. 
t would be an inadequate remedy for the farmers’ 
ilis. 1¢ proposes to step into the markets only after 
many farmers have already sold at a loss, and such 
farmers usually are the least able to sustain such 
loss. This would be unfair and unsound. 

Your plan to seek to obtain a balanced production 
based on an interpretation of probable market 
prices founded on supply and demand, a year in 
advance, seems to me to be fair to everybody, and 
only good business for the farmers. Further, your 
suggestion to have the government board to set 
minimum prices on the major farm crops yearly and 
have the government buy all surplus products of 
such crops, and if loss is Bordon rns selling it, to 
charge such loss to all the people thru the federal 
treasury, is to my mind a fair and a sensible propo- 
sition. Such a plan would only give the farmer, 
who has to take chances with storms and floods, 
droughts, pests, and frosts, a square deal, and a 
= uare deal is surely what the ‘eee need and 

at they are entitled to. The other varied interests 
of the country that draw their living from the farm 
may oppose such a plan and seek to prevent its 
adoption by the government. But such action would 
be hike killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

One of the most beneficial results of your plan, 
I believe, would be that it would tend to lead the 
individual farmer to produce crops best suited to 
his situation. Your plan, Mr. Meredith, is good 
as far as it goes, and it goes perhaps as far as is 
demanded of a measure of this kind, but it by no 
means covers all the grounds of the farmers’ com- 
plaints, to my mind, Farmers are now paying for 
what they buy out of all proportion to what they 
get when they sell. And what assurance have they 
that this inequality will not continue? Here is the 
crux of the whole mattter. 

“Cheap money” for farmers may be desirable. 
Lower freight rates may likewise be desirable. The 
adoption of your plan, or something similar ‘to it, 
would be a measure offering flattering prospects 
to the farmers in the way of profitable and stabilized 
prices. The above are all desirable as measures of 
relief for the farmers, but an equitable adjustment 
of prices is absolutely necessary if these measures of 
relief are not to prove abortive. To state the case 
otherwise, if the farmer should be able by organiza- 
tion, government boards (as suggested in your 
plan), cheap money, lower freight rates, etc., to 
demand and realize profitable prices for his prod- 
ucts, how is he then to prevent labor in mills, mines, 
railroads, artisans of all kinds, salaried people, 
doctors, etc., from demanding and receiving higher 
wages, salaries and fees, and thereby practically 
wiping out his profits? This is just about what has 
happened since the world war.—F. H. W. 


I have been reading 8S. F. for nearly twenty 
ears and I do not want to do without it. I like it 
etter than any farm paper I ~% read. I learn 

something from every issue and think it better 
each year. It contains lots of good things for the 
farmer.—Mrs. J. W. F. 


WHAT OF THE EUROPEAN CORN 
BORER? 
Continued from page 12 

The borer cannot be gathered in trench- 
es and killed after the manner that has 
been used in destroying army worms be- 
sause it does no traveling while it is in the 

aterpillar or worm stage. 

Before the borer moves from one field 
to another it changes to a moth which 
moves from place to place by flying. It 
2ats nothing while in this stage. Hence, 
another opportunity to kill by poisoning is 
set aside. 

The female travels singly when she goes 
out to lay eggs. Sometimes she travels 
twenty or thirty miles before she stops to 
deposit the eggs from which a new crop 
of borers is hatched to infect new fields. 
The number of eggs she produces varies 
from 350 to 1,000. 

The flight of the female moth is not the 
only means by which the borer may be 
taken to sections in which it has been un- 
known. People, themselves, may spread 
the pest in an alarming manner. Every 
road crossing the quarantine line was po- 
liced last fall and every car coming out of 
the infected area was stopped and investi- 
gated to see that no corn was carried away. 
The borer is fond of sweet corn. People 
are fond of it and like to take a supply to 
the home folks when they are driving a 
distance during the season for roasting 
ears. One day a car bearing a license plate 
of a state 1,000 miles away was stopped. 
Inquiry was made as to whether or not 
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Instead of ’Phoning 
Her on your Harley-Davidson Single (the 
new-type motorcycle) and spin over to 
your neighbor’s when you have something 
to talk over with him. Better—and usually 
quicker—than telephoning. 

Costs next to nothing to run this handiest, 
most economical of all power vehicles. Goes 
80 miles on a gallon of gasoline! Plenty of 
wer for any road or hill—and then somel 
Park k or house it in any 2x8 ft. space. Always 
ready to go. Easy to ride—safe, comfortable. 

See your Harley-Davidson dealer. He 

a “Pay-As-Y ou-Ride” plan for 

your convenience. Write for literature. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. S Milwaukee, Wis. 


C7 7 Money-making sales opportunities 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
[ Novsrevhe |. Single 


KILLS RATS QUICK 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic — 
Not a Poison or Virus But Fatal to Rats — 
Harmless to Stock 


Rats are costly and dangerous pests. Loss of live 
stock, grain and the spreading of disease has made this 
menace the object of study by the world’s greatest 
scientists. 





Now R. B. Grant, has 
announced the perfection 
of a simple prescription 
easily prepared at home, 
which kills rats and mice 
like magic. You can rid 
your house, barn and live 
stock of all rats—seemingly 
over night, with no trouble at all. There is no offen- 
sive odor and rats die outside and away from buildings. 
Users report amazing results. 

So confident is Mr. Grant that this discovery will 
quickly rid your entire place of all rats and mice that 
he offers to send any reader of this paper a full size, $2 
prescription for only $1. With this as a base you can 
mix at home enough to last an entire season and be 
free from these pests. 

You need send no money—just your name and 
address to Rid-O- Pest Co.,108 Mutual Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and the prescription will be mailed at once. 
Mix and use according to the simple directions. If at 
the end of the second day the rats have not vanished 
the prescription costs you nothing. This offer is fully 
guaranteed. Write today. 












Against Lig Lightning, 


new 
our own protection send for this interesting 
fory’ Gives just the facts which every farmer should 
know about lightning—how it works, what causes it, 
how to preventit. Prepared by experts of the famous 

ystem—the standard national system of _lighta- 
ing protection for over 35 years. 


Send for it NOW 


Don’t take chances any Jonger. Tear out the ad 
and write for this book today. 


DOOD & STRUTHERS 
. 116 Eighth St., 
S. Des Moines, lowa # 


EARN FROM ‘10 TO ‘30 A DAY 


That’s what’L. E. Haffna, Don- 

nelison, Iowa, did. There's big 
money made making weils.Be your 
own boss. You need but small 
Capital to start. We make com- 
plete line of augers and drills, 
horse and engine power. « Write 
today for prices, catalog and easy terms. No obligation, 


















LISLE MFG. CO., CLARINDA, IOWA, Box 656 
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any sweet corn was being carried. ‘‘No”’ 
was the reply. However, the suspicions 
‘of the guard were aroused. His search re- 
vealed the presence of quite a quantity of 
roasting ears. Later examination showed 
the presence of a dozen corn borers. This 
shows the possibility of infection being 
carried to areas where the borer is wholly 
unknown at present. 

Another possibility of more rapid 
spreading is the fact that the borer has 
advanced until it occupies ground drained 
into the Mississippi. Flood waters may 
sometime carry infected stalks for hun- 
dreds of miles and thus give the borer an 
opportunity to establish itself in some area 
that now seems safe for years. 

The borer feeds on plants other than 
corn. This makes control and destruction 
more difficult. It is said that there are 
200 of these. Some of them are weeds 
that thrive in cornfields. It seems that 
almost any plant that has a center filled 
with pithy substance, such as is the case 
with corn, is acceptable as a home for the 
borer. It will not live in wheat or oats or 
barley or any crop that has a hollow stem. 
It has been known to thrive in cotton 
plants. Hence, it may be threatening the 
South with a more serious situation than 
was faced when the boll weevil first struck 
the cotton fields. 

“What about the efforts at control that 
are being made?” This question is asked 
everywhere by men who have become un- 
easy or alarmed. 

Experts at the state experiment stations 
and men from the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture are working night and 
day on the problem. They are making 
some headway and may eventually have 
something to suggest that will meet the 
situation. 

The farmers of Ohio who are in the in- 
fected area are cooperating splendidly. 
They are a wideawake lot and are good 
farmers. ‘They are fighting the pest as 
best they can. They cooperate with state 
and federal authorities in carrying out 
quarantine regulations. They deity co- 
operate and assist when any new means of 
control or eradication are proposed by 
state or national authorities. Most likely 
the farmers in other infected states are also 
making heroic efforts. 

There are two outstanding means of 
control that have been developed. The 
first is to cut all cornstalks low and destroy 
them by feeding as silage or as corn fodder, 
or by breaking all stz.tks that are left stand- 
ing in the field and burning them. This, 
it is said, will destroy 90 percent of the 
borers that are living over wiater in the 
stalks. This will decrease the d: .nage the 
succeeding year and will slow up the spread 
of the insect. The premises should be 
cleared of all refuse of cornstalks and cobs. 
These should be burned before May Ist, 
in order that the borer will be destroyed 
before it goes thru the natural stages to 
become a moth. 

The second means* of control is late 
planting. By following this practice, the 
moths of the borer will have laid their eggs 
before the corn has started growing and 
become ready to receive the eggs which 
will hatch in a few days into borers. There 
are possibilities of developing this means 
of preventing infection. It may mean the 
necessity of developing, new varieties. 

Those of us who have farms upon which 
the borer has not yet made its appearance 
are fortunate. I have driven past the 
quarantine signboards at three o’clock in 
the afternoon and have arrived at my own 
farm early in the evening. This makes me 
feel that a few more annual flights of the 
moths as they go forth to lay their eggs 
will bring them to my fields. 

In the meantime, we can only wait and 
hope that the coming of this pest will be 
long delayed. We can hope that newer 
and more successful means of control will 
be devised. We can obey all quarantine 
regulations. We can plan what we shall 
do when the borer arrives, 
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How to guard against 
the lightning hazard; 
making chimneys and 
flues safe; spontaneous 
combustion; proper 
handling of matches, 
lights, wiring, etc.; 
safeguards against 
fires from stoves, fur- 
naces and boilers; the 
proper care of gasoline 
and kerosene; practi- 
cal fire-fighting equip- 
ment for farm homes; 
and many other help- 
ful suggestions for the 
protection of life and 
to make farm property 
safer. This booklet is 
Free, Write for it. 


Legal Reserve Insurance 


{Companies with Paid-up Capital Stock — Fixed Premiums—No Assessments] 


Fire and Lightning — Windstorm —Tornado— Cyclone 


When the city man insures his home, 
store or factory, he has one building to 
consider. But the farmer has his busi- 
ness and his home together, with build- 
ings often so near each other that the 
burning of one may destroy all. 

This makes farm insurance a very 
serious problem, and is why an expert 
should give you advice and counsel. 


Legal Reserve Insurance carries a per- 
sonal service that enables you to get the 
right insurance for your farm. It en- 
ables you to have adequate coverage. 
And it is reliable because of the reserve 
feature provided by law. You can eas~ 
ily get in touch with a Legal Reserve 
agent in your locality. By all means 
send for a copy of the Handbook. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE THIS 





FARM 

















INSURANCE Farm Insurance Committee 
Room 1029, Insurance Exchange 
175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
COMMI I i FE Please send me a complimentary copy of your Fire Pre- 
vention Handbook, “Insurance Facts for the Farmer.” 
Room 1029 a 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. FS A ee Se Lees See 
hicago, Ill. SIR IIT inicincicnrrnsinstaietiinsnitiannsutiipinnsicantsinidiiateniiinlibiasdads tated sii 
on : : ; : Tn icaliiiiecininieniiiens me 











collect among our farmer frjends. 








| GOOD PAY | 





to-pay all a man’s services are worth. 


153 SUCCESS BLDG., 


These positions are desirable and will be filled rapidly. 
} 
| 


The men whom we hire get a thorough training for the work. 
We believe we have more real, bona fide, resistless, 
ra Boag =. |f points in our selling talk than any other farm paper be- 
GOOD POSITION | cause we are giving more and doing more for farmers. 
These positions are permanent, and pay well. 
We want men who are honest and ambitious, willing 
to work steadily and who realize that our firm, is glad 


Write promptly and sell yourself to us in your first letter. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


| Reliable Salesmen ¥* Wanted 


Successful Farming is in the market for responsible men to sell and 
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The Return of a Prodigal Son 


LORIOUS in the soft, 
* yarm sunlight of May- 
time the big city lay 
wrapped in the silence of late 
afternoon—that is, if one 
can say with any degree of 
truth that a city is ever silent. 
Earlier a slight shower had 
come on, sending shoppers 
scurrying homeward, and 
then the sun, as if amused 
over what he had done, rose 
smiling out of the bank of 
clouds and flooded the world 
with surprise. Overhead the 
sky was a pale primrose yel- 
low and the streets were filled 
with a warm radiance, the 
wet pavements glistening 
with multi-colored reflections. 
The ringing of bells in the 
church towers announced to 
the world that it was five 
o’clock and the city awoke 
suddenly like a furious mon- 
ster aroused from his slum- 
bers. At once the great mass 
of humanity that toils for its 
daily bread in countless fac- 
tories and stores began pour- 
ing into the streets. The de- 
serted thorofares of a mo- 
ment before now thundered 
with increasing traffic, clang- 
ing street cars, busses, trucks, home- 
ing commuters in their shabby machines 
orming a never-ending line. 

In the parks the fresh, rain-washed 
breeze dried the earth before it and the 
tender new grass was a delicate green. 
The first violets were peeping up, with 
here and there the gay yellow head of a 
venturesome dandelion; great beds of 
early blooming tulips and _ hyacinths 
formed riotous splotches of gay color. 
Spring was in the air, and it was creeping 
into multitudes of hearts, for scores oi 
weary toilers paused and looked wistfully 
at nature’s awakening in these, the only 
breathing spaces the metropolis afforded. 

Overlooking the narrow streets filled 
with the home-hastening crowds was the 
stately building that housed the offices of 
Strong & Strong, whose reputation as a 
firm of great corporation lawyers was 
something not to be dealt with lightly. At 
one of the open windows in the waiting 
room of the Junior Strong’s office stood 
Henry Duncan—tall, handsome, with 
finely modeled features, a rather grim 
mouth relieved by good-natured eyes— 
the type that one can never pass by with- 
out noticing. He was a client, the last of a 
long line, awaiting his turn to see the head 
of the firm, and to while away the time 
he had fallen to watching the surging 
masses in the streets below him. 


N this direction and that they hurried, 

all bent, however, on the same destina- 
tion—home. Plain little flats or cheap 
suburban cottages for most, but there 
would be firelight, dinner cooking, children 
rushing to meet them; happiness, peace, 
contentment. And what had he? The 
thought came to him that this was 
exactly the position he occupied in life, 
just an enlooker. All day an overwhelming 
feeling of loneliness had gripped him, but 
now it tightened its clutch upon him until 
his very soul ached with the pain of it. 

Life had not dealt easily with Henry 
Duncan. At eleven, ragged and hungry, 
selling papers on a corner not far from 
where he now stood, the ambition that 
consumed him like a flare was already 
driving him forward. The original bundle 
of newspapers increased to a chain of 
newsstands and a string of shoeshining 
parlors; he went to school at night, slowly, 














By JESSE FRANK STALLINGS 


A stately old lady on the arm of a handsome stranger 


advanced slowly down the aisle 


ainfully acquiring knowledge. By unre- 
fenting effort and the sheer force of his 
own will he climbed steadily and surely 
until now in the realms of high finance his 
name was mentioned with respect. 

All during the years of his single-handed 
fight for name and wealth he had been 
desperately lonely and unhappy. Real 
happiness, he had thought, lay out in the 
broad world somewhere, beyond the sky- 
scrapers and ocean front, and once the 
means came into his hands he would go 
and claim it for his own. When the strug- 
gle came to an end he set out joyfully, but 
contentment and peace of mind, he soon 
came to know, were not on the list of 
things one could buy with money. Now 
he had come to look upon it as a myth, a 
mirage, an illusion. He was the disap- 
pointed child who found no gold at the 
rainbow’s end. 

All the years of his life swept by in re- 
view and he realized that only once had 
he been completely perfectly happy. His 
childhood days on the rocky, wind-swept 
little Maine farm where mere existence 
was a terrific struggle were, after all, the 
most beautiful memories he had. Had he 
not been— 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
sound of voices and the opening of the 

rivate office door. Hurriedly dismissing 
his client the lawyer joined Duncan at the 
window. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” he 
said apologetically “When I got the 
cable that you were coming I had hoped 
to have the day free so we could give your 
affairs a good going over. J take it you are 
in a hurry to be on your way again.” 

“All right, I assure you,” Duncan re- 
plied carelessly. ‘I’m in no mood for it 
somehow. Let’s not talk of anything until 
Monday.” 

“As you please,” Strong replied. He 
drew two chairs to the open window and 
motioned his client into one of them. 
“Well, how does the town look after two 
years’ absence?” 

‘‘Worse than I expected,’’ Duncan cut 
in. “It seems less and less attractive every 
time I come home. And to think I once 
lived in this clamor and hurry and actually 
enjoyed it! I can’t understand how—” 
He turned suddenly and laid his hand on 
the lawyer’s hand. ‘“‘You’ve been a fine 





business adviser, Strong. I’ve always done 
well when I trusted to your good judg- 
ment.”” He paused briefly aiid then: ‘‘My 
only wish is that you could make a diag- 
nosis of me, just as you do my stocks and 
bonds, tell me what is wrong and how [| 
“an remedy it. I’m beginning to think 
that life has played some terrible, hideous 
joke upon me.” 

Strong did not reply at 
once; he had not expected 
any such statement and was 
not prepared. “Life is queer,”’ 
he mused. “‘We never get out 
of it all we want, and we nev- 
er give to it all we owe. But 
whatever we give or get, bit- 
terness and discontentment 
have never yet helped any- 
one. Peace of mind is for the 
most part a matter of culti- 
vation. And we have to 
learn, as did Patrick Scarlet’s 
cow, that being contented is 
the aristocrat of all virtues.” 

They sat in silence for a 
time, both watching the 
shifting scenes in the street 
below. Dusk was settling 
swiftly, silently, like a ship 
stealing into harbor under 
giant black sails. Lights were 
beginning to appear in the 
shop windows and the gas 
lamps flickered feebly in the deepening 
twilight. The crowds of workers had 
thinned perceptibly but still there were 
many in the streets and Duncan noted 
that they crowded about certain shops 
that were more brilliantly lighted than the 
rest. He was too high above the pavement 
to ascertain the nature of these stores but 
he judged, from the scores moving in and 
out, that they were cheap eating places. 

“The avenue’s a gorgeous place today, 
isn’t it?” Strong queried, breaking the 
stillness. He had not yet framed a suit- 
able reply to Duncan’s suggestion of the 
diagnosis but the silence was becoming 
embarrassing and he. had asked the 
question to relieve it. 


N reality he was only sparring for ‘time 

“T walked out at lunch time,’’ he con- 
tinued. “Somehow flowers have a peculiar 
influence upon me. It has been so all my 
life, and the sight of the windows so full 
of blossoms pom people buying and carry- 
ing them home by the armfuls makes me 
want to sing for joy. It seems so gay and 
beautiful. Childish, my father calls it.” 

“‘A flower show or something?” Duncan 
asked, nonchalantly. 

“Why—don’t you know? But you’ve 
been out of touch gvith things so long and 
new world ideas percolate very slowly into 
the old. Tomorrow the nation celebrates 
Mothers’ day. It’s—”’ 

“Oh, to be sure!’”’ Duncan murmured 
and did not look at his friend. A dull re 
color crept up into his face. ‘‘Your mother 
is—?”’ 

“Alive and well, thank God! I’ve 
bought for her the loveliest basket of 
flowers I could find—lavender orchids— 
she’s sure to scold me for spending so 
much.” An affectionate smile lighted his 
face. ‘‘My father is a most unusual man, 
you know that, Duncan,” he said. “He 
makes this firm, not I. He is well into the 
seventies, but many young lawyers of 
great reputation flock to the courtroom 
when he is there pleading a case. But back 
of him now, as always in the past, is the 
guiding hand and quick brain of my 
mother. In the words of Lincoln, all that 
Strong & Strong have been or are, the 
owe to mother!”” The accent lingered wit 
reverence on the last word. 

“That’s a glowing (Cont. on p. 80 























Above: Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, Pattern No. 865. 


Below: Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, Pattern No. 930. 
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On the Floor: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, Pattern No. 950. 


“Ever since we were married, 


at all! That’s because it is 


T’S the cork in an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rug that gives it 
life. Tough, resilient, wear-resist- 
ing cork, right through to its 
strong burlap back. Acting as a 
cushion under the printed sur- 
face, cork saves the pattern from 
the tramping of leather-soled 
shoes. That’s what makes an 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug wear 
and wear and wear! 


On the floor, an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rug is quiet and soft 
underfoot. No other smooth-sur- 
face material is as flexible, no 
other material will stand the 
same rough handling, rolling up 
and moving around. You can 
have a genuine Armstrong’s Li- 
noleum Rug for surprisingly little 


“Dave, do you realize how many 
years we have had this rug? 


and it hardly shows any wear 

real linoleum. Its colors 
haven’t dulled a bit and all I do to keep it clean is wipe it 
up with a damp mop once or twice a week.” 


extra cost. With ordinary care, it 
will more than repay you with 
extra years of wear. Look for the 
burlap back when you are buying 
a smooth-surface rug. If it hasn’t 
a burlap back, it isn’t linoleum. 


Armstrong’s genuine cork lino- 
leum rugs come in the larger 
room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., and 
12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as 6 ft. x 9 ft., 
9 ft. x 12 ft. and smaller sizes. 
“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY” 
—This booklet, illustrating a 
score of pretty Armstrong pat- 
terns in full color, will be sent 
you free. Full instructions on 
care. Write for it today. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lino- 
leum Division, 405 Jackson Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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SB 2 cifter You Get | 
the Separator 


1! 
| | We will send an imported Belgian Melotte Cream Sepa- 9 
| rator direct to your farm and you don’t pay us a cent for 4 
| 4months. We make this offer because we know there is ; 
no other separator in the world equal to the Melotte and 
we want to prove it to you. Use it just as if it were your 
owg machine. You may have a 30-day free trial. At the 
end of that time you.can make up your mind whether you 
want to keep the separator or send it back at our expense. 
Put it to every possible test. Compare it with any or all 
others. The Melotte is easy to keep clean and sanitary be- 
cause it has so much less tinware than other separators have. 


Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking 
unless brake is applied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 


Belg 
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elotte 
Imported Separator 
Se f Balancing Bowl 
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The Imported Belgian Melotte con- 


tains the famoussingle-bearing, suspended 


Model 


eS No. 11 = yy uo = ~\ bowl 
iq ‘ angs from one frictionless ball bearing 
ri es god and spins like a top. Without any rebal- 

q itres ancing it skims as perfectly after three, 


(1135 Ibs.) 
of milk per hour. 


ake Your 8 


Choice 


& & Your choice of any of these three | 
- models. NO MONEY DOWN — 


five or even twenty years of service as when 
new. Neither wear nor usage can ever 
throw the Melotte Bow] out of balance 
— cannot vibrate and thus cause 
cross currents which waste cream 
by remixing with milk. Send cou- 
pon below today. Get the Free 
Book that tells about the great 
Melotte and big free offer. 





No. 6 
Capacity ff 





































f NOTHING TO PAY FOR FOUR 275 litres 
i MONTHS—DUTY FREE. This spr ie 
f wonderful Belgian Melotte Separator has 

























been picked by a jury of thousands of farm- 
ers—picked by dairy experts throughout the 
world to be the “king” of all separators ever 
manufactured. It has won every important 

European contest for Efficiency of Skimming, Model No. 7 













Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation ae a 0 ‘ 
and Durability. Send coupon below for Big of aan ‘ 
Free Book. per NOUS, 
e =, —Se oe oe oe oe ee 6 
YS The Melotte Separator, H.B. Babson, U.S. Mar. Mai 
yh , 9 £3. Ee » U.0- ° ail coupon for cat- 
Ss 2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-15 Chicago, Ill. 1 ae J 
} 2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 1 alog giving full de- 
Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please, send 1 scription of this 
e 1e Melo e catalog which tells 1e sto Oo s 
endartel separator and M. ‘Juke s Melotte, its sae Bal bm wonderful cream separator and the r 
your offer of ‘‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months.” \ extraordinary 4 months offer. Don’t buy any 
| separator until you have found out all you can 
+ Name yoy Po about the Melotte and details of our 15-year 
; nee eer ee guarantee. Don’t wait — mail coupon TODAY. 
Post Office_--..- soci cian ev en aii thes es edits ailiatigietiiabietapibadaiaiaiatinials 
I H. B. BABSON, 
BI ie amncicdas ted bandieeorceisadion lil Ss Stas i Melotte Separator, U. S. Manager 
1 19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 25-15 Chicago, Ill. 





How many cows do you a seaseonss orange 1 2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
es, we have a milker which is . 

Milking Machine bound to interest you-Melotte | 

bare " rer y priced—terms. Check here CJ 

















Y FOLKS 


USY folks want flowers that call for the 
least amount of time. Growing plants 
from seeds require careful weeding when 
the seedlings are small. Hardy shrubs 
and plants take time to get established. 
lor quick results with minimum labor and 
expense these three, which cover most of 
he needs for home ground beautifying, 

e ideal. 

First we have the canna for a back- 
cround plant and for tropical effect, bor- 
dering lines and other places where we 
vant a strong growing, rather tall and 
yet showy plant. 

Second we have the moonflower, which 
is one of the strongest and most rapid 
growing climbers, 
and which has clean 


range ir. height from two to six feet, the 
growth of leaves being so luxuriant as to 
completely hide the stems. It is quite a 
srolific bloomer, the flowers consisting of 
neon feathery bunches that tower above 
the plant at the end of long, wiry stems. 
Their transient beauty extends from the 
middle of May until the last of July. 

The flowers make a delightful house 
bouquet, always attracting favorable at- 
tention. Their range of colors is from a 
silvery white to a deep red. These plants 
are easy to grow but are quite exacting in 
ene or two things: they must have at 
least half-shade and will thank you for a 
liberal supply of water.—Mrs. |[M. N. W., 
Kans. 


BEAUTY ABOUT THE HOME 
Franz A. Aust, of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, a lover of fine rural homes, 
makes these suggestions: 
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ground of the home picture. Plant them 
on the border of the lawn to enframe the 
views to and from the house, to screen un- 
sightly objects and for shade in summer 
and protection in winter. Plant trees 
along the roadway so they will give shade 
for the passerby. Avoid planting trees too 
closely. Large trees should seldom be 
planted closer than forty feet apart. Do 
not plant box elder, soft maple, or poplar 
unless they are alternated with perma- 
nent, long-lived trees. Remove the fast- 
growing trees in straight rows. As a rule, 
they should stand either as single speci- 
mens or in irregular groups. The weeping 
mulberry, camperdown elm, weeping 
beech, catalpa bungeii, and the like, are 
freaks and out of place on the lawn. 
“Small trees such as flowering crab- 
apples, thorn-apples, plums, and moun- 
tain ash when used singly, are valuable for 
enframing views near a small house where 
large trees would 
dwarf the house. 





foliage and beauti- 
ful, fragrant flowers. 
It is suitable for 
porches or any place 
where a climber is 
desired By pur- 
chasing a plant from 
a greenhouse, it 
needs little extra 
care 

The third flower 
of the group is the 
gladiolus. This is 
beautiful both for 
the outside and ‘or 
cuiting. It is one 

‘ the most popular 

it flowers on city 
markets and is al- 
ways in demand. 
It is very easily 
grown and the bulbs 
are easy to keep over winter. The colors 
are bright and very clear and varied. It 
is one of the showy flowers that is never 
coarse. 

Not one of these flowers will need any 
hand weeding. Every one grows rapidly. 
The moonflower makes such a stron 
growth that but a few plants are neede 
to cover our porches—one at each corner 
being ample. The cannas need to be 
planted from a foot to two feet apart, 
and even three feet apart they will make 
a solid row of foliage by fall in rich soil. 
While the gladiolus will not make such 
a showing for each bulb, they are not 
expensive and if a large number are de- 
sired, the second or third size bulbs will 
bloom nicely the first year and make large 
bulbs for future use.—L. H. C., Kans. 




















ASTILBE 


The astilbe is a branch of the spirea 
family, yet it is quite different in habits, 


flower and leaf. The various varieties 





The lawn is the foundation for a successful landscape 


“The house is the central feature of the 
home-grounds picture. Give it the great- 
est prominence. Never dwarf its size by 
pons larger buildings nearer the road. 

‘ever plant tall-growing trees close to a 
small house. 

“The lawn is the foreground of the home 
picture. It should be large enough to give 
privacy and expanse. Keep it open, free 
from flowerbeds, statuary, monstrosities, 
or improperly located plants which deface 
the picture. 

“Shrubs are the harmonizing elements 
of the home-grounds picture. Group them 
at the corners and angles of the house to 
make it appear a part of the grounds. 
Plant masses of shrubs along the boundar- 
ies to give interest and year-around 
beauty. Use them to screen unsightly 
objects and to make walks and drives less 
prominent. Plant the more refined-look- 
ing varieties about the house and the 
coarser ones, such as sumac, elder, and 
blackhaw, at the borders where they, will 
be seen at a greater distance. Plant the 
high-growing shrubs at the corners of the 
house and in the wider portions of”the 
border beds for accentuation. Plant the 
low-growing shrubs in front of the higher 
ones so there will be one continuous mass 
of foliage. Do not scatter a great variety 
of plants in one bed and do not plant 
shrubs as specimens or individual plants 
but use several of one or two varieties to 
secure unity and a mass effect. 

“Before buying or planting be sure to 
know the ultimate height to which the 
plants will grow. This cannot always be 
judged by the size of the plants when they 
arrive from the nursery ie the tall-grow- 
ing may be smaller stock than the lower- 
growing species. When planting close to 
walks and drives use compact-growing 
species to avoid obstructing traffic. Do 
not plant shrubs in a straight line, but 
place the plants irregulariy in order to 
avoid a lined-up appearance. The side of 
the planting beds next to the lawn should 
present a pleasingly curved outline. 

“Trees furnish the frame and back- 


When used in 
groups of two or 
three, and supple- 
mented with 
shrubs, they are 
valuable for screen- 
ing unsightly ob- 
jects, for forming 
a transition be- 
tween larger trees 
and shrubs, and for 
breaking monotony 
in theshrub border. 

“Flowers give 
life, color and var- 
iety to the home- 
grounds picture. 
Hardy perennial 
flowers, which come 
up from the root 
each spring require 
much less care 
than annuals or bedding plants and many 
are just as satisfactory for cutting. Plant 
flowers along the garden walk, wall, fence, 
or at the edge of the shrub plantings—not 
in the open lawn. Use those which can 
endure shade, together with ferns at the 
north side of the house. Native wild 
flowers are usually best for such locations. 
For the beginner, it is better to plant 
perennial flowers in masses, using only two 
or three kinds, being careful that the colors 
will harmonize. Plant the taller perenrials 
atthe back, the lower ones in front.” —W.S. 











BEANS FOR BEAUTY 
When I say beans, I don’t always mean 
the garden variety for there is another 
branch of this interesting family that 
makes a lovely ornament for the flower 


garden. It has luxuriant, heart-shaped 
leaves that overlap like scales on fish. 

There are only two colors of the flower- 
ing bean (Dolichos), the pure white andfa 
yurplish pink. They will grow about ten 
Feet in a single season, beginning to flower 
in August. The two colors of flowers and 
seed pods mingling together make a strik- 
ing combination. They revel in a hot, 
sunny situation and if the ground is 
thoroly warm before they are planted they 
will grow rapidly.—Mrs. M. N. W. 
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For the 


Farmer— 
and 


all his 
family 


The typewriter is a recognized neces- 
sity in business. It is fast becoming an 
equal necessity in the home. The farmer 
needs it for both reasons—for farming 
is a business and every farm is a home. 

Thetime to buyis now,and when you 
do, take any user’s advice and buy a 


REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


The Remington Portable is the recog- 
nized leader, in sales and popularity— 
and of course there is a reason. It is 
complete in every feature, with stand- 
ard four-row keyboard and every other 
up-to-date operating convenience. It 
is strong and sturdy—built to render 
years of faithful service, and it is so 
simple that evenachildcan useit. Its 
work is beautiful—the kind in which 
every user takes ajustifiablepride.With 
all ofthese decisive advantages, it isthe 
smallest, lightest, and most compact of 
all standard keyboard portables— fit- 
ting in a case only four inches high. 

The price of a Remington Portable 
Typewriter is $60 and 

HERE IS OUR OFFER 

We will send you a brand new Rem- 
ington Portable on trial. Test it thor- 
oughly, Convince yourself that itis the 
ideal typewriter for your requirements. 
Then remit a small amount each month 
~—according to the terms of our partial 
payment plan—or in full, just as you 
prefer. 











FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Remington Typewriter Company 

Dept. 123, 374 Broadway, New York 

I am interested in the Remington Portable 
and would like to try it in accordance with your 
free trial offer, without obligation on my part, 
except to return the machine to you within ten 
days, in good condition, if I do not buy it. 


Name 





9 D Dicenceectnteianmnnia sal 
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State wniegptndegres : = 


























No More Skidding Garters! 


AGRIPPA-WEB makes garters act in an 
entirely new way—and only in Bostonscan 
this web be had. Even when worn very loose 
it will not slip. It cannot curl and yet it is 
remarkably soft and light. Here in factis the 
first comfortable ventilated web garter. 


In many pleasing colors, 50c the pair. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, 








Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for 
All the Family. 


How Did Your Garters Look This Morning? | 
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THE RETURN OF A PRODIGAL SON 
Continued from page 76 
tribute,” Duncan said, after a moment’s 
musing. Then in a flash of bitterness: 
“But perhaps all mothers ... are not 

like yours!” 

Strong glanced up quickly. In all the 
years he had acted as Henry Duncan’s | 
business adviser this was the first hint | 
he had ever dropped regarding his family | 
life. He thought over carefully what his 
client had just said. Was that just an-| 
other way of saying, “But my mother 
isn’t like that?” 

“Well, there are some’ women who bear 
children and yet are not real mothers, but 
their number is pitifully few.” Strong was | 
eagerly searching his brain for the proper | 
phrases. In no court plea had words been 
chosen with more precision. ‘Mothers 
are human, they sometimes err. But there 
is one thing about them that never errs | 
and that is their wonderful mother love. | 
But that is not human—it is God himself. | 
A love so deep, so comprehending that it | 
endures in spite of every acid test it is| 
put to.” 

Duncan murmured a few inaudible 
words; a sigh escaped his lips, Strong 
noted. 

And then, how he came to do it he 
never knew: “I’ve just happened to think 
of a wonderful example of mother love. 
Odd, too, for it has been months since I 
have given this person any thought! She 
was a client of father’s—not the sort of 
business we do, but she’d heard of his 
ability and she laid her case before him 
in such an appealing manner that he 
could not refuse her. I—”’ He stopped 
short, glancing at the man opposite ies. 

“Is my brain playing tricks on me?” he 
exclaimed under his breath. “When I 
looked at Duncan just now I could have 
sworn old Rachel Hammond was in the 
room—lI’ve never seen two persons re- 
semble each other more closely!” 

“IT beg your Pc nape said Duncan. 

Strong resumed his story.“I was still in 
school, reading here with father during the 
summer vacations when she first came to 
us. I shall never forget her. She was of 
fine height and carriage, with the fresh, 
healthy face of a woman who has lived in 
the open. I particularly remember her 
face; it wore a look of serenity, the kind 
which comes when one is wholly resigned 
to her fate. And during all the years I 
knew her, tho she suffered most acutely, 
nothing ever marred the dignity of her 
face and manner.” 

Duncan did not look up. His eyes were 
riveted on the pavement below. The 
lawyer left his chair and walked up and 
down the room. 

“T have forgotten some of the details,” 
he went on, coming to a standstill opposite 
his listener. ‘“‘But she had these two boys, 
very different in temperament, and they 
filled her life with worry. Both were hot- 
headed and they quarreled frequently. A 
family dispute arose, involving the disap- 
pearance of a sum of money. The evidence 
pointed to the younger as the guilty party 
and his mother accused him of the deed. 
He denied his guilt, and in a terrible out- 
burst of temper, told his mother that she 
had never — him a fair chance and 
that he was leaving home, never to return. 
And he never has! 

“He was only eleven but he succeeded 
in covering his tracks well, for before sun- 
set that night his mother began her search 
for him but he has never been found. We 
have done all we could but have never 
found the slightest trace. 

“About four years ago the eldest son, 
just before his death, confessed to his 
mother that it was he who had taken the 
money and not his brother. I shall never, 
never forget the agony that was in her 
face that day she came to tell us that she 
had driven her boy from home by her false 
accusations, and that she must find him to 
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Brush Facts 
by the Old-timer 


Brush painting vs. Spray painting 
vo take a “squirt-gun.”” I'l] stick 


to a good bristle brush, like a 


ba pS Brush oran Adams Brush. 
You'lla 

build a Master Painter reputation. 
You'll do a cheaper job? Maybe. Any- 
how, it'll look cheaper. But mine’ll 
outlast it—three to one. What's the 
answer? Machine painting never can 
take the place of brush-work where 
quality and real economy count for 
anything. Don't be side-tracked from 
good brushes. Start off on the right foot 
—with Whiting-Adams Brushes— 
and you won't finish flat on your back. 


WHITING-ADAMS 


ways be a ‘‘slop-job’’ man. I'll 
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B>° 50 0°500 a day! 








y It’s easier than you think to earn 
Z bigmoney. With what you already 
know of livestock, farm values, 
ete. Reppert personal trainin 
soon enables you to hold successfu: 
sales; there’s plenty of opportun- 
ity, wit: over counties in U.8. 
I estimate 6000 good jobs open and 
other opportunities right now. 
Checks for $50 to $500 often paid 
for 10 minutes to 3hours work. 


— FREE Raiiway FARE 





From any point in the U. S. and return trip. We pay 
fareif you come this term Here’s your opportunity. 


Personal Training from No books, no 


waste time—all 


Famous Auctioneers personal train- 
ing direct from recognized] eaders in the profession. 
You actually conduct sales under their supervision. 
Col. Fred Reppert, Letham, Gartin, Thompson and a 


ozen others of national reputation work with 


- every day, show you the inside points. 
lundreds of graduates, happy, successful, 
Bi training. 


attribute their success to this 


for big {!lus- 
Send Name Today {°:>' i; 
telling all about this wonderful school and giv- 
ing testimony of graduates. Fascinating, con- 
vincing. No experience or capita! needed. 


REPPERT SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 


R, Decatur, Ind. 








tell him how cruelly she had wronged him. 























Every penny she possessed went to carry 
on the search, she employed aid in all 
parts of the country, but to no avail. 

“Two years ago she found traces of a 
man in Seattle who answered the rather 
ndefinite description of her son. She drew 
her last money out of the bank and set out 
joyfully on the long journey across the 
continent.”’ 

Strong paused and swallowed hard. 
“Nothing will ever efface from my memory 
the picture of her return. All the optimism 
and fine courage that had characterized 
her were gone. Her shoulders sagged, a 
look of utter hopelessness and dejection 
enveloped her. She tried to tell us of the 
long trip made in vain; her lips trembled 
and her voice broke into a sob. It was the 
first time we had ever seen her shed a tear 
for she was possessed of a fine courage and 
was always sure that the finding of her 
boy could not be more than a few days off. 
Family gone, money spent, the tag end of 
hope that she had clung to swept away 
from her, she wept the tears of a disap- 
pointed, bewildered, helpless old woman. 
{nd everyone in the office, from father 
right down to the office boys, wept right 
with her. 

“Tt seems a pity that her story ends so: 
I wish I could say that one day her son 
came home and they lived happily ever 
after. But that’s life, Duncan—with its 
comedy, romance, adventure—and trage- 


ty 
ay 


“Yes, it is a shame that her story ends 
there,’ Duncan said falteringly. “If her 
boy could have—could have known—” 
He stoppe@ abruptly and bent his head 
in his hands. “Uf he had only —” He 
tried to go on. He moistened his lips, 
opened and closed them again without 
uttering a word. Then finally: “You 
said you hadn’t seen her for some time— 
she—isn’t dead?’’ His voice trembled with 
intensity. 

“In body she lives, in spirit she is dead. 
Hope died that day in Seattle. To a wom- 
an of her strength life without hope is little 
short of death itself.’’ 

Henry Duncan arose slowly from his 
chair and faced the attorney, his face 
plainly betraying the terrific struggle of | 
emotions that was going on within his 
breast. ‘You did not tell me the name of 
that client, Strong,” he said. “But I 
know who she is—Rachel Hamnfond! And 
I am her son, Henry Hammond!” He sat 
down in his chair again and buried his face 
in his hands, his broad shoulders shaking 
convulsively. 

“T’ye been roaming about all these 
years, thinking bitterly of the best mother 
a man ever had,”’ he said brokenly. “‘May 
—may God—forgive me for the long years 
of misery I’ve caused her! Tell me, isn’t 
there something I could do to make things 
right?” Tears were streaming down his 
cheeks and he raised appealing eyes to his 
friend’s face. 
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Use this scale 
a hundred times 


a week 


No scale is more serviceable on the farm than 
the Fairbanks Portable Scale. You can do all 
kinds of light weighing on it, such as weighing 
for market, mixing feeds and fertilizers, check- 
ing weights of purchases, etc. You can know 
correct weight every time—instead of guessing. 

This scale has the fine, accurate construction 
for which Fairbanks Scales are noted the world 
over. Yet it is so moderately priced that no 
progressive farm can afford to be without it— 
considering its many money-saving uses. 

Your dealer will gladly show you the Fairbanks 
Portable and point out its features. Examine 
this scale carefully. Compare it with others, 
Then you will appreciate the exceptional value 
that Fairbanks offers you in this many-purpose 
scale. Mail the coupon for the booklet ‘““Weigh- 
ing for Profit’’ sent free to any address. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., Inc. 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
And 40 principal cities in the United States 


FREE— Mail the coupon for this booklet 








Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc., Dept. 5105 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send your valuable free booklet, ‘Weighing 
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. R. Conway caught 22 rats in one night. 





By Scien a ay d ORGANIC AILMENTS 
Use Reefer’s Ratstik. New disc . Kills ’em lik an 
magic. Food odor draws them like a = —_ ont of WOMEN and MEN. Devel- 
when one foot ets caught in Ratstik, Mr. Rat is ops erect, graceful figure. 
gone 
Results Guaranteed. 


SAVE YOUR PODY 


Conserve Your Health 
and Efficiency First 


“] would not part with it for $10,000” 


Sowritesan enthusiastic,grate- 
ful customer. “Worth more 
than a farm,” says another. In 
like manner testify over 100,000 
people who have worn it. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS 










Brings restful relief,comfort, abil- 
ity to do things, health, strength, 





Strong could say nothing for a time, he 
was filled with an emotion that could not 
be expressed in words. Tears were peril- | 
ously near the surface in his own eyes. 

She will never send you to accomplish a 
lificult task to win her forgiveness,you 
can depend on that,” he said slowly. ‘Just 
go to her. The greatest thing she asks of 
life is the privilege of loving you. Strange, 
but it’s the unaccountable, unexplainable 
way of mothers!” 

* * * * * &k 


Whatever may be said of the few people 
who regularly attended the services in the | 
little Middleboro church, the congregation 
m such occastons as Christmas or Rally 
lay left nothing to be desired. Word had 
been broadcast that the program for | 
Mothers’ day would be very special and a | 
good half-hour before time for services to | 
begin a steady stream of worshippers | 
began pouring in. 





It was the brightest of May mornings, | 
the air warm and sweet with the mingled | 


odor of pewly-plowed ground and growing 
Continued on page 92 


Not a Poison 


Ratstik is sure death to every rat and mouse but 
absolutely harmless to children, dogs, cats, poul- 


try, ete. Works perfectly 
conditions. They die outside. 
fest — surest — quickest. 
method known to science. Rats cause fires, 
spread disease and eat their heads of. Ratstik 
kills ’em”’ or costs nothing. 


$1.00 Package 
Reefer’s Ratstik FREE 


To quickly advertise this wonderful product I am 
giving absotutely free-a full size $1.00 can with 
every order for Ratstik. Sell this full size can to 
your neighbor for $1 and get yours FREE. Every 
rat costs you $10 yearly. Get rid of them now. 


Just send 

end No Money =::.:": 

: address. 

When TWO packages arrive pay postman for only 
ONE package and a few cents tage. The other 
is yours FREE, Money back if not 100% satisfied. 


ardiess of weather 
jounpleasant odor. 
Non - Poisonous 








Also 
Wear it 30 Days Free at Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal organs? 
reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and strengthens the 
back; corrects stooping shoulders; develops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves backache; curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, 
constipation, after effects of Flu. Comfortable, easy to wear. 


Write today for illustrat- 
Keep Yourself Fit ed booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres., Natural Body NgAd 
378 Rash Building - - SALINA, KAN 








E. J. Reefer, ©rt-® $3. Sth and Spruce Street 








ORNAMENTAL FENC 


6 Cents per Foot and up. DIRECT 
Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence FRQM FACTO 
beautifies and protects Lawfis, Churches, 

Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 

Write for FREE Fence Book and New 


w Prices. 
‘Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. fr? 
Dept. 423 Kokomo, Ind § 












By all means send > 
for my NewCut Price ay ge’, 


= VSS 
Catalog and seethe money I save 20 Ary 


you on Fence, Gates,Steel Posts, nceee 


wink: 


Barb Wire, Metal and Ready 
Roofing,Paints.Remember— “SS 
_ | PAY THE FREIGHT 
ected and guarantee the quality. Don’t 
buy until you get this money sav- 
ing catalog—see my lower prices * 
and my money-back guarantee. a © ¢ 
It’s free postpaid. } 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 


Dept.2205Cleveiand, Ohio 
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How to Treat Your Dining Room 


the importance of both living room and kitchen, and that 
is the dining room. The dining room is really what might 
be called a room of double importance. Not only is it the room 


T tein is in almost every house a room which partakes of 


in which we eat our food, it 1s the room in 
which the American family gets together 
more than at any other time, and this family 
unity is one of the steel bonds which holds 
our nation together despite any red radi- 
calism that would seek to undermine it. 

It may be that you wish to furnish a 
dining room in a new house or you may 
merely wish to do an old one over either 
completely or in pas. The requirements 
and directions for both are pretty much the 
same and can be discussed together. 

There is scarcely a professional decorator, 
we suppose, who would not say that the 
very first thing to 
take care of in the 
making of an attrac- 
tive dining room is 
the background. By 
that the decorator 
would mean the pa- 
pering or painting of 
the walls and the 
painting of the wood- 
work. This is of first 
importance when one 
is building or rebuild- 
ing a house, but usu- 
ally the first impor- 
tant change that 
should be made when 
one is simply doing 
over a dining room or 
furnishing one that 
is in a house just 


moved into, either old or new, is in the lighting. It is surprising 
what the right kind of lighting can do for the most wrong kind 
of room, and it is also surprising how few persons know how to 
have good lights. Not only will the right kind of lighting make 
the wrong kind of room"seem much less wrong than it is, but it 


can actually make people’s minds and 
hearts see things “righter.’”’ A very 
bright glaring light often makes us 
nervous and irritable, while a sickly 
light will make us tired from eyestrain, 
and weary and “blue” from the lack of 
cheerfulness. 


T takes a cheerful dining room to 
make folks enjoy their food and 
each other, and unless food is enjoyed, 
and enjoyed in company with people 
who enjoy one another, it doesn’t digest 
well nor nourish well the persons who 
eat it. Now, as the most cheerful light 
in the world is sunlight, and as sunlight 
is golden light, by all means let us have 
a deep yellow or gold color shade over 
our central dining room electrie light 
fixture. This light should drop low 
over the dining table, the bottom of the 
shade being just below the eyes of the 
folks at the table, so that the light will 
not stab their eyes. The yellow shade 
should be of silk (lined with white if 
you wish a brighter light on the table), 
or a gay cretonne with a yellow or tan 
background, or of mellow yellow parch- 
ment paper with colorful lines or de- 
side lights in 
the dining room, put little silk or 





signs upon it. If there ave 


By RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 


















This 
living and dining 
room is in the real 
farm home of Mr. ee 
and Mrs. D.C. Bice, room floors in linole- 
of Dallas county, 


graphs were exhibited 
at the Iowa state fair 








cretonne or parchment shields before 








them, to match the center shade. Ceiling lights should not be 

used, tho a low table light might be swung down from one. 
Now that the lights of the room are kind and restful, as well 

as practical, let us think about the walls, and ceiling, and wood- 


work, and floor of the 
room, in case you 
wish to do them. Let 
“cheerful” be you 
watchword while do- 
ing the whole room, 
furnishings and all 
Plain soft yellow for 
the walls is lovely, 
and you'll love havy- 
ing the woodwor! 
white or cream « 

very palest gray, il 
you promise not to 
slave to keep it too 
spotless. 


T requires, how- 

ever, far less care 
than you would 
think. Paint or stain 
the floor dark brown, 
or perhaps you would 
like the smart new 
way of doing dining 





combination 


_ of black and gray 
’ blocks that looks for 
yas ieee all the world like 
Italian tile and yet 
goes with any kind of 
furniture. If you 
paint or stain the 
floor, however, “rug 
it” with one large 


last year 


rug—it may cover the entire floor or extend just a little beyond 
the chairs when they are pulled out from the table, as you please 

of a color that will go nicely with all the other colors used in 
the room. A plain color is, of course, lovely, but unless it is in a 
neutral color, such as dark gray or sand, it is likely to show each 


footstep and cause too much work 
Really, the right design of linoleum is 
very sensible for the dining room floor 
of a farm house, considering the clay 
that is often tracked in. 

Of course, the first thing needful in a 
dining room is the dining room table, 
the second is chairs to sit upon, the 
third is a buffet to hold the silver and 
table linens and possibly some china 
and glassware. Next, not really neces- 
sary but nice to have, is a serving 
table, to hold extra dishes of food, or 
the dessert or coffee, etc. Any little 
table that agrees with the rest of the 
furniture will do for this purpose if 
you do not wish to go to the expense of 
a conventional one. Last, and in this 
case least, a china closet may be used 
in the farmhouse dining room if it is 
the very rightest kind of a china closet, 
but it is safest to do without any china 
closet at all! The truth of the matter is 
that the china closet of glass is no 
better than the (Continued on page 84 


The photograph at left shows a china 

closet in good taste, correct glass curtains, 

artistic lighting, and a table rightly 
dre ssed for be tween meals 
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Look for the picture of the Quaker on every package of oats you get. 








That’s the only way to get the famous “Quaker flavor”—that you want 


HAT you want in oats is 
flavor. Everything else takes 
second place. Oats to be at its best 
must have—real ‘‘Quaker’’ flavor. 


Nobody has yet succeeded in 
imitating that enticing, toasty 
tang of the Quaker brand. 


People who ordinarily don’t take 
to oats, find delight in the unique 
flavor. Once you taste it, you are 
spoiled for ordinary oats. So 
when asked to “try” a substitute, 
say “NO.” 

That flavor is not the 








Two Kinds Now at Grocers 
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result of guesswork but of certain 
Quaker milling processes applied 
to the fmest, plumpest oats that 
grow. Some 50 years were spent 
in perfecting it. 

* * * 

Quick Quaker cooks im 3 to 5 
minutes. It makes the finest, the 
most savory and quickest of hot 
breakfasts. 

Due to Quaker milling methods, 
it supplies the ‘“‘roughage’’ you 
need to make laxatives seldom 
necessary. 


The Quaker Oats you have always known 
and Quick Quaker—cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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“You're the best 
little cook in 
the world!’’ 
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Listen, Oil Stove Users! 


“Lively Heat” is the natural cooking heat, full of life and 
vigor—the heat above a bed of glowing embers or red- 
hot coals, above a busy gas stove burner or an electric 


burner. 


It is the heat every farm woman knows is abso- 


lutely necessary for good cooking and baking. 


‘Lively Heat’’ from oil— 
no wicks 

The Red Star Oil Stove owes its 
nation-wide success to one thing 
—the exclusive patented Red 
Star “Lively Heat” Burner. It 
is a scientific device—without 
wicks—which produces this same 
snappy, vigorous “Lively Heat” 
fromcommon kerosene. The Red 
Star Oil Stove is fully recom- 
mended for the burning of gaso- 
line as well as kerosene. Simply 
turn the burner valve on less 
than for burning kerosene. No 
mechanical changes necessary— 
everything so simple. It is the 
same type of heat as you get from 
glowing coal, from a gas or elec- 
tric burner, That is why you get 
such wonderful results. Starts 
cooking the instant burner is 
lighted. No other oil stove has 
this “Lively Heat” Burner. 


RED 


A comfortable kitchen 
Like the gas or electric burner, 
the patented Red Star “Lively 
Heat” Burner gives a direct, 
vertical heat. Concentrates upon 
the cooking utensil. None radi- 
ates intothe kitchen. Thismeans 
a cool, enjoyable kitchen even in 
the heat of summer. 


Size for size, the Red Star costs 
no more than ordinary gas stoves. 
There are no wicks to buy—no 
burners to replace. No pipes or 
pressure tanks. It is built to last 
a lifetime—the cheapest oil stove 
you can own. 

Write at once for information 
and a free copy of the Red Star 

300k. In the meantime see your 
nearest dealer. Address Dept. H. 


Tue Detroit Vapor Stove ComMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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what-nots that our grandparents used to 
load with knick-knacks, for show and 
nothing more. 

It is now considered in better taste to 
have almost no china or glassware showing 
that is not in use. The extra pieces that 
do show must be very simple. A bowl and 
two candlesticks may be placed upon the 
buffet (big, heavy sideboards have gone 
out with the glass china closets), and 
some pretty piece, such as a coffee urn or a 
water pitcher, or a bowl of flowers, can 
be placed upon the serving table. The 
best kind of china cupboard is a real closet 
in a dining room, in which has been put 
an upper glass divided by wood molding 
into tiny square or diamond panes, so tha 
just the bright colors of the china ma 
show thru. Next. best to the china cu; 
board built into the room is a china 
cabinet made entirely of wood, a cabinet 
that refuses to tell about a single thing 
that it is hiding within itself. These 
cabinets now come with some of the nice 
dining room sets and are very good-looking 

Speaking of sets, it isn’t at all necessary 
to buy dining room furniture in sets these 
days any more than it is necessary to so 
furnish a living room. This means that 
you may buy pieces as you can afford 
them. If they are of the same kind of wood 
and finish, and their lines match or are 
friendly to onesanother, the dining room 
may look much more interesting if the 
chairs differ in some ways from the table 
and both the chairs and table differ from 
the buffet, and all of these differ from the 
wood china closet and the serving table 
On the other hand, some of the dining 
room furniture that does come in sets is 
delightful. If it is necessary to economize 
it is often best to buy pieces in a set that 
is ‘open stock’’ the same as china, so that 
one can add pieces in at least the next two 
or three years. Period furniture is easier 
to buy this way than furniture in purely 
modern design. 

One thing certainly do not do: don’t 
buy a set with more pieces in it than you 
will ever need or one which will crowd 
your room. Such buying is a waste of 
money. Wait until you come upon furni- 
ture that comes in either breakable sets, or 
by the piece so that it can be added to. 

When buying dining room chairs be 
sure that they will be comfortable for the 
average person. 


What Kind of Table? 


The dining room table must be a com- 
fortable place to sit at as well as large 
enough to give everyone elbow room. It 
should be possible, too, to extend it when 
guests are present. Just now oblong 
tables are in better style than square or 
round ones, and of the last two designs 
the square one is the better. Tables with 
rounded corners are good to buy when it 
is possible to get them. Not only do they 
look smarter than the tables with pointed 
corners, but they have not the power to 
hurt anyone running into them, especially 
the heads of small toddlers. A table with 
a confusion of legs is likely to irritate the 
men folks. This is why the charming gate- 
leg tables are better for living room than 
dining room use. 

The plainer the buffet the better. Let the 
finish be its chief beauty, as, indeed, it 
should be in all the dining room pieces. 
Mahogany or walnut is prettiest for dining 
room furniture, but dull, old English oak 
stands the scratching of overall buttons 
better! It looks well, too. Never, never 
select light oak with a glazed finish. It is 
in the worst possible taste except for 
offices. It should not even be used in the 
woodwork of a home. 

Above all things, do not have a mirror 
attached to the buffet. If you already 
have such a buffet you will, of course, 
wisely make the best of it, for there are 
worse things than mirrored buffets to 
worry over. If possible, however, remove 
the mirror and you will have a piece of 
furniture in much better taste and later 
style. Mirrors are not at all necessary in 
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a dining room, but they can be quite 
charming if you are sure of the shape you 
select and are careful where you place the 
mirror. For example, if a mirror is placed 


over a buffet it should not be a low, wide | 


mirror that runs along the top of the 
buffet, but a narrow and rather tall one 
that is the opposite of the buffet top in 
shi ape. 

Last, but certainly in this case not least, 
are the dining room pictures. Remember 
this: better no pictures at all upon the 
dining room wall than the wrong ones. 
When pictures for the dining room are 
mentioned most of us immediately think 
of fruit and game and fish. Most of the 
fruit pictures we see in dining rooms are 
very bad indeed, and the fish and game 
pictures, whether good or bad, are cer- 
tainly anything but appetizing. To many 
of us they are sickening. The dining room 
picture would better be some cheerful 
picture of any subject whatever, and one 
whose colors go happily with the other 
colors in the room, especially with the 
window draperies. Flower pictures are 
lovely for the purpose, if they are well 
done. They do not have to be expensive— 
indeed, they can be framed magazine 
prints—but they should be distinctly 
beautiful both in themselves and for the 
room or they will spoil rather than in- 
crease its attractiveness. One such pic- 
ture over the buffet if the latter is mirror- 
less, and possibly one over the serving 
table, if that has no glass, will ordinarily 
be sufficient. 

If, by chance, you are not buying new 
things at all for the dining room, and yet 
want it freshened and different, why not 
try a coat of gay paint upon furniture 
whose wood is not too valuable—furniture 
that is golden oak, for instance! Orange, 
a dark but lively blue, black—can’t you 
see how stunning any of them would look, 
especially with bright cretonne hangings 
at the windows? You can have a colored 
runner on the table, one to match the 
buffet and serving table scarfs, between 
meals. The large table cloth should be 
put away between meals. And, before we 
forget, curtains of orange voile or a fine 
grade of cheesecloth make charming ‘‘sun- 
shine” glass curtains for the dining room. 
You won’t even have to use draperies 
with them if you are obliged to economize. 
But, of course, plain white curtains look 
well, too, especially the white muslin or 
organdie ruffled sort that seem made for a 
country house above all other places. 


THE CALLER 
The sun puts on his shiny coat, 
Across the skies to roam; 
He hopes to call upon the moon, 
But never finds her home! 


He doesn’t seek for her at dark— 
He’s gone to bed, no doubt. 
But if he called some starry night, 
He’d find the moon was out. 
—lillian Duncan Coz. 


SOUR CREAM GRAVY 


I have been seeing so much in our paper 
about cooking with sour cream that I 
thought I would send in my recipe for 
sour cream gravy. I have had a number of 
compliments on it and we are very fond 
ol it. 

A thick iron spider is better to make it 
in than a thin one but with care most any 
kind will do. 

Take one cupful of sour cream and put 
it in the cold spider and boil the crearn 
until it is oily and light brown in color. 
At the last it takes constant stirring. Then 
‘ool it a little and pour in one quart of 
vater, either hot or cold, and set it on the 
stove to boil while you stir four table- 
spoonfuls of flour with water for thicken- 
ng. Add salt and pepper to ta8te and stir 
the thickening into the boiling liquid and 
let boil about three minutes. 

I have used many recipes that I read 


in Successful Farming and have found | 


| IN STAMPS 


them good and I hope others will find 
mine so,— Mrs. F, B., Mich. 
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MING 


“A little more of the 
same, please” 


No wonder the plates come back for more! 
A glance at the Heinz methods tell you why:— 


1. The dry spaghetti itself. Made by Heinz 
of specially selected Durum wheat flour. 


2. Tomatoes. Grown under Heinz supervision 
from seed developed by Heinz. 


3. Cheese. A special brand. 


4. Spices. Secured by Heinz buyers where they 
actually grow. 


5. Cooking. Recipe by a famous Italian chef. 
The delicious total—cooked—all ready for your 
table—now. 


HEINZ | 
Sp aghettl 












In tomato uce with cheese 


The taste zs the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TRY THIS FOR DINNER: 


mixed. I 
add seasonings. 


dressing. Top with crumbs and butter, 


Sirloin Steak — 
ae i ee 
Macaroni 
Eggs 


Rice .. : 
Baked Beans (canned) 


SCALLOPED SALMON—1-lb. can Pink SALMON, % cup 
bread crumbs, 1 tbsp, butter, 1 tbsp. flour, 1 pt. milk, 
salt, pepper, paprika, Melt butter, add flour, stir until 
Remove from fire—add milk. Heat and thicken, 
Butter baking dish, add layer bread 


crumbs, then one of Salmon, until filled. 
Bake 20 minutes, 


CANNED PINK 


i “King of Food Fish’ 


Sustains and Satisfies 
Hearty Appetites 


UT-DOOR LIFE and work create the de- 
mand for “fuel” food three times a day. 
Women who enjoy planning substantial meals 
c are depending more and more on canned Pink 


Spring Chicken .. cai baame od cea alee 








Cover with 


PINK SALMON WITH RICE 

Line the bottom and sides 
of a mold with cold boiled 
rice one-half inch thick, fill 


the cavity with creamed Pink 
SALMON and cover with rice. 
Steam 45 minutes, serve with 
white sauce. 


PINK SALMON CHOWDER 
Pound of canned Pink SAL- 


MON, 1 onion, I pt. milk, 1 
potato, % Ib. t pork, 2 
crackers, seasoning. Cut u 


pork and onion and fry unt 
they are a light brown. Mix 
with diced potato and pink 
Salmon. Season. Cover with 
boiling water, and let simmer 
for 20 minutes. Add milk and 
finely broken crackers. 


PRIZES 






es SALMON. Always in Season; Always Con- 
be! venient; Higher in protein or muscle and tissue FOR 
: building than meat at MUCH LESS COST! CHOICE RECIPES 
s It can be served in countless savory ways. Pirst prize............ $ 500.00 
Salmon on toast or creamed starts the day right Second prize......00 100.00 
with good, rich sea food. At noon, a tempting Third prize.... 40.00 
dish of Pink SALMON and macaroni (such a dish Pourth prize 20.00 
can be prepared at a total cost of about 35c!). Pifth prize............ 15.00 
2 For the evening meal, serve it in place of steak, 20 prizes, $10 each 200.00 
us hot, with a fish sauce, or in a combination dish, 25 prizes, Seach 125.00 
“43 with potatoes and rice. $1000.00 
COMPARE THE FOOD ——, on Did you ever serve 
by sel canned Pink SALMON so 
; BE II in ccsccc covscsodnsnnscnnurveniocenbealeel tastily that family and 


guests just couldn’t get 
enough of its delicious- 
ness? Then your dish is 
worth a place in our new 
recipe book—every dish 
in it a prize winner! 
Here’s your opportunity 
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Potatoes TAN 
Scientifically packed and cooked right in the 


can, all the valuable energy-giving elements, deli- 
cate natural flavor and freshness sealed in. 
“King of Food Fish” 
choice meats—at a cost of not more than 25c a 
can!l—and it provides more health value. 
sure the label says PINK SALMON.) 


The 
serves every purpose of 


(Be 


Buy it in quantity—a dozen cans or a case at 


to show your skill at 
good cookery and be well 
repaid—a simple dish has 
just as much chance to 
win as an elaborate one. 


Suggestions on Contest: 

Please state whether recipe 
has been tried in your own 
kitchen and how many persons 

















a time. 
and Expense. 


f ASSOCIATED SALMON 
Seattle, Washington 


Fill ont and 
mail Coupon for 
our attractive 
FREE recipe 
book —‘*Forty 
New Ways to 
Serve Salmon,”’ 


A great Food Saving—in Time, 


PACKERS 
2572 L. C. Smith Building 


Labor it should serve. 
We should like to know your 
total cost preparing recipe. 
Kindly indicate brand Pink 
SALMON you prefer and send 
label. Contest closes August 
31, 1926. 





— 
ASSOCIATED SALMON PACKERS, 
2572 L, C, Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash.: 

() Please send me (free) booklet ‘‘Forty Ways to 
Serve Salmon.”’ 

CO Enter my favorite recipe(s) herewith in $1,000 
prize contest. Made with. 
Brand Pink Salmon. 

Cj) Send U, S. Dept. of Commerce Bulletin (free) 
on food value Salmon, and its beneficial Iodine. 
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LET THE LITTLE TOTS COOK 

When little girls get to be about 
vears old they begin to tease to 
mother’s batter. Soon after this 
begin to beg to “make something all yy. 
self.” Besides the careful watching and 
the giving of directions mother will need 
to make, she must consider the proba) 
result with its waste of sugar, eggs, etc. 
so quite frequently such requests are ig- 
nored. But we all know that we can 
expect little daughter to grow up into 
capable “mother’s helper” or an efficient 
cook if every effort to learn how is 
ignominiously crushed. This is how | 
solved the problem: 

When I took home economies in high 
school we used “cut-down” recipes, not 
halves, but fourths, fifths or eighths, and 
the thought came to me that these would 
be just the thing for little daughter to 
practice on. As might be expected, t 
tiny recipes delighted her; she ri 
preferred them to my big ones, and t! 
made barely enough for a “doll” part 

first invested fifty cents in a 
aluminum set consisting of a tiny n 
ing bowl, stewpan, pie tin and cake | 
These are not actually necessary, 
course, but are all that are needed to he- 
gin with, and will eliminate any possi- 
bility of your own utensils being in | 
when you want them. 

The matter of dividing recipes is really 
not at all perplexing if one keeps in mind 
these three rules: first, a measuring cup 
equals 16 tablespoonfuls, one-half cup 8, 
one-fourth cup 4, and so on; second, | 
tablespoonful equals 3 _ teaspoonfuls; 
third, 1 beaten egg equals 4 tablespoon- 
fuls. All measurements should be level. 

It will be necessary to teach your little 
girls how to level off a cup or spoon by 
heaping it up, then pushing off the sur- 
plus with the back of a table knife, 
Show them how to divide spoonfuls into 
halves by marking lengthwise with a 
knife and pushing off one side, and to 
divide into fourths by marking the half 
crosswise, etc. Let them practice doing 
this until they become quite proficient. 

With the above rules in mind you can 
cut down any recipe you wish to, but to 
make it easier for you to get started, 
here are a few simple ones to begin with: 

Oatmeal Drop Cookies 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of beaten egg 

% cupful of oatmeal 

2 tablespoonfuls of seedless raisins 

\% teaspoonful of soda in 2 tablespoonfuls 

of flour 

1 tablespoonful of milk 

A pinch of cinnamon and cloves 

Cream the butter and sugar, then add 
the egg and milk. Sift the dry ingredi- 
ents together in a separate dish and ad 
Drop by teaspoonfuls on greased pans 
and bake fifteen minutes in a moderat: 
oven. 
















Plain Cake With Milk 

1 teaspoonful of melted butter 

% cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of beaten egg 

% cupful of milk 

% cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

Pinch of salt 

% teaspoonful of vanilla ‘ 

Combine in the usual order, pour into 
a buttered pan and bake in a moderately 
hot oven until nicely browned. Some 
afternoon—perhaps on her birthday— 
when little daughter is “expecting 4 
friend to tea,” let her make this and 
then ice it by moistening 5 tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar with 1% tea- 
spoonfuls of cream, spreading on the 
cake, and decorating with nutmeats or 
tiny candies. She will be made happy 
beyond words. 

Baking Powder Biscuits 

4 tablespoonfuls or %4 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of butter or lard 

2 tablespoonfuls of milk 

% teaspoonful of baking powder 

Combine dry ingredients and fat, 
then add the milk. Roll out to about 
4% inch in thickness and cut with any 
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tiny can cover. Bake 10 minutes in a 
hot oven. 

As little daughter grows older she can 
double, then triple, these tiny recipes, 
which will not only give her some actual 
experience in practical arithmetic, but 
will enable her to make drop cookies, 
muffins, etc., for supper when mother is 
real busy. 

And if the little girl has any friends 
whose mothers think they simply haven’t 
time for anything along this line, help 
daughter make a tiny cook book for 
them. Copy these or other recipes on 
plain white paper, cover with heavy 
paper and tie with a bright ribbon. A 
few small tins and a mixing bowl could 
be added to this and it would make a 
birthday or Christmas gift to delight the 
heart of almost any little girl.— Mrs. 
Mamie Morscheck. 


TIME-SAVING DISHES 


What would we farm women do, I won- 
der, if we had no canned things available! 
As time-savers, and to give variety in our 
three meals a day, we need all the things 
that we can put up or buy in tin or glass 
cans. 

One of my stand-bys is salmon. Every- 
one in my Senile is fond of it, and it can 
be fixed in any manner of different, quick, 
and interesting ways. We always keep a 
few cans of it on our reserve shelf. Some- 
times we like simply to turn the fish out of 
the can, remove the skin and large bones 
without breaking up the pieces very much, 
and serve on a small ies platter, gar- 
nished with lemons split lengthwise into 
eighths. It is easier to squeeze the juice 
over the fish when the lemon is cut in that 
way, rather than in round slices. We 
usually serve a bowl of boiled salad dress- 
ing also, and a small dish of relish, both of 
which go very well with the salmon. 

Salmon au Gratin is one of our favorite 
dishes. To make it, I flake two cupfuls of 
canned salmon, removing bones and 
skin. With it I mix two cupfuls of drawn 
butter sauce (made like a white sauce, but 
using boiling water instead of milk. I use 
four tablespoonfuls of butter, and four 
tablespoonfuls of flour to two cupfuls of 
boiling water, and season with salt and 
pepper.) Add three tablespoonfuis of 
lemon juice, more salt and pepper if 
necessary, and fill individual glass baking 
dishes with the mixture, or one large, rath- 
er flat baking dish. Cover the top thickly 
with buttered crumbs, and brown in a hot 
oven. 

I used to think that croquettes were 
dificult to make, but since my family 
is so enthusiastic about them, I have prac- 
ticed until they are now very easy to make. 
Salmon croquettes are pretty enough and 
good enough for a Sunday dish, and 
economical enough for a Thursday—or 
Friday!—dish. 

I make a thick, white sauce, using two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and four of flour 
to one cupful of milk. I flake a small can of 
salmon—about two-cupfuls—and add the 
white sauce to it, seasoning with salt, 
pepper, cayenne and lemon juice. Some- 
times I mix in some left-over peas or corn 
f I have them. I spread the mixture on 
platters or plates to cool, then shape them 
with the fingers into cylinders or cones or 
balls, roll in fine crumbs, then in beaten 
egg, and finally in the crumbs again. This 
can all be done some time before the meal 
at which they are to be served. Just before 
they are needed, drop them a few at a 
time into hot fat and fry a crisp brown, 
turning once. Drain on crumpled paper, 
and serve on a platter, garnished with 
parsley or lettuce leaves.—N. G. C. 
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Wuat 30 Years OF CooKING 


‘TAUGHT Mrs. RoORER 


ABOUT 


STOVES 


By Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 


Mrs. Rorer is one of the 
six famous cooks who just 
completed a novel cooking 
test. Others are: Miss 
Lucy G. Allen, Boston; 
Miss Margaret Allen Hall, 
Battle Creek; Miss Rosa 
Michaelis, New Orleans; 
Mrs. Kate B. Vaughn, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Belle 
DeGraf, San Francisco. 


“T prefer oil stoves to any other 
kind. I speak from the fullness of 
30 years’ experience with them. 
Oil is clean, economical, and de- 
pendable. It saves a world of 
work. No coal or wood to carry 
in; no ashes to carry out. 


“T have just completed a special 
experiment on a Perfection Oil 
Stove, testing it under all pos- 
sible cooking conditions. Every 
dish was deliciously cooked. 


Nice Clean Kettles 


“Steak began to broil and my mo- 
lasses cake began to rise almost 
as soon as I lighted the burners. 
There was no waiting for the heat 
to ‘come up.’ The bottom of every 
utensil used in the experiment 
wasasclean asachina dish. Those 
long chimneys certainly are in- 
surance against sooty kettles. 
“For boiling beef I used a low 
flame. I French-fried potatoes 
with a hot flame, and cooked 


Philadelphia Cooking Expert 





“Clean bettle ber- 
tems when you cook 
on the Perfection - 






"Heat at the touch 
of @ math % the 





MRs. RORER 


Mrs. Rorer’s opin- 
ion, backed by 70 
years of experi- 
ence, 1s surely 
very valuable. 





Mrs. Rerer's 
Cinnamon buns 
Recipe inaour 
new «ooh boob. 


whitesauce with a medium flame. 
All grades of heat, and all flames 
remained steady. 


Very Well Satisfied 
“Altogether, I was very well 
satisfied with the Perfection. And 
my good opinion of oil stoves has 
increased, if that is possible.” 


Profit by Mrs. Rorer’s experience. 
Buy the stove which can give you 
the most cooking satisfaction the 
rear around—the latest model 

erfection. See the complete 
1926 line at any dealer’s today. 
All sizes from a one-burner 
model, to a big five-burner range. 
Prices from $7.25 to $130.00. 
Perrection Stove Company 

7503 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Litd., Sarnia, Out. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


WARNING: Use only genuine Perfection } 
wicks, marked with red triangle. : 
Others will give trouble {& 


hc 


AIL the coupon today 

for our new booklet, 
“Favorite Menus and Recipes 
of 6 Famous Cooks.” Includes 
many of Mrs. Rorer’s. It’s free. 





ees yk 4 








PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY {315} | 
7503 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio | 


Gentlemen: a | 
Please send me your new booklet, Favorite 











Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.”’ | i 
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Julia A. Johnson, of Bottineau county, North Dakota, was awarded a special 
&1 prize for this picture. Her hobby is taking pictures out of doors 


“My Hobby” Contest Letters 


[N all the letters that came during the 

short month of February, no other 
hobby was quite so popular as gardening, 
tho the making of scrap books and clip- 
pings files, the study of birds and nature, 
and the collecting of all sorts of odd (and 
interesting) things ran a close second to 
the flowers. Reading, too, and writing— 
letter-writing and other kinds—scored high. 
Giving pleasure to children, and helping 
and pleasing others were two especially 
nice hobbies, which must delight the 
families and friends of those who practice 
these pastimes! Answering advertise- 
ments, playing in the sand and leaves, 
piecing quilts, painting and varnishing, 
and also painting and drawing, sunsets 
and sunrises, antiques, even the color blue 
came in for at least one vote. Canning, 
outdoor picnics, the radio, hunting, fish- 
ing, skating and horseback riding—how 
could anyone anywhere be bored! 

Mrs. Ida Jackson, of Cass county, 
Indiana, winner of the first prize in the 
February contest, writes: 

“No matter how tired I am, or what the 
time of year, a little trip to the woods is 
more refreshing than any other form of 
recreation. To get out with nature and 
see the multitude of growing things—the 
miracle that never ends—is joy beyond 
words. Sometimes I take my garden trowel 
and dig around here and there, making 
nice places for things to grow. Or maybe 
I plant some seeds in a bare spot, starting 
a little colony of larkspur or trillium or the 
shade-loving plants. Ferns love to be 
petted, so 1 remove the weeds and brush 
that threaten their delicate laciness. Some- 
times I pot a baby fern for the table, use it 
awhile, then take it back home. Often 


there are young vines reaching out for 
support and a twig or two stuck in the 
right place will help them. 








“Tt is so pleasant helping nature make 
her garden! It gives one a different feeling 
to be out in the quiet woods all alone with 
nature. New vistas of thought open up 
and beautiful images take possession of 
the mind. The spirit is refreshed from the 
never-failing springs of creation. The 
overtaxed nerves relax, even if one just 
sits on a log and watches the birds and 
squirrels. 

“The excitement of a new interest 
quickens the pulse and brushes the cob- 
webs from the brain. Every little unusual 
thing creates a new appeal and brings 
happiness with every breath. A spider’s 
web starts a new train of thought— 
a falling leaf is a fathomless mystery; a 
Jack-in the-pulpit just unfolding is more 
wonderful than any magician’s trick. The 
tired body and tired mind can find rest 
and healing in solitude, and when one goes 
back to the routine work there is a new 
zest which makes every task a pleasure.” 

Isn’t that a lovely hobby? And the 
next one, from Mrs. Harold Cook, of 
Marion county, Ohio, winner of the 
second prize: 

“When a housewife has two babies to 
tend besides her other household duties, 
she hasn’t much time to think of a hobby 
or anything else; but I usually find alittle 
spare time each day to scatter some feed 
to the poor little birds. It is great fun to 
hear them talking among themselves up 
in our old cherry trees, just as if they were 
saying, ‘Surely she will give us something 
again this morning.’ Then when I step out 
on the back porch and quickly throw out 
some bread crumbs or something, they 
can hardly wait for me to get back into the 
house, so hungry are they. 

“Since last Thursday I have been feed- 
ing a pair of redbirds, and they just seem 
to stay near the house all the time. How 
I love to hear their cheer- 
ful notes of thankfulness 
after eating their break- 
fast. 

“T always keep corn 
hanging up in the big 
maple tree for the blue- 
jays. They are my oldest 
riends. I think last year 
was the third year they 
have used their same nest 
up in the grapevine over 
the sum- (Cont. on page 98 


Mary L. Wetsel, Albemarle 
county, Virginia, sends this 
picture of the results of her 
hobby. She makes baskets of 
willow, maple, or honey- 
suckle switches, and rag 
dolls from unbleached mus- 
lin to sell at Christmas time 


FARMING 





False modes 
some cree frees 


learning the facts about 
modern feminine hygiene 


[zevins of sympathy is the woman 
. who shrinks from the facts of life, who 
is cut off from the knowledge possessed by 
other women around her. em her 
false modesty robs her of membership in 
the intimate Bond of Womanhood. How 
can such a woman learn the truth about so 
seme a subject as feminine hygiene? 

ow can she know that the great risk to 
women today comes from the use of poi- 
sonous antiseptics like bichloride of mer- 
cury and carbolic acid inits various forms? 


Every doctor will tell you this 


Intil recently there was nothing to take 
the place of these poisonous compounds in 
the practice of feminine hygiene. Every 
woman who sought real surgical cleanli- 
ness was forced to run the risk of harden- 
ing delicate membranes and even leaving 
an area of scar-tissue. 

But every woman can be thankful that 
these risks are a thing of the past, now 
that Zonite is on sale at practically every 
drug store in the country. Zonite is the 
Great Antiseptic. No burning. No hard- 
ening. No danger of accidental poison- 
ing; safe in the hands of a child. 

Yet Zonite is actually far stronger than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that can be 
safely applied to the body. Ask your phy- 
sician about this antiseptic-germicide. 

Send for dainty women’s booklet specially pre- 
pared by the Women’s Division. Frank, scientific, 

free. Mothers especially will appreciate its value 
Use coupon below. Zonite Products Co., Postum 
Building, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. In 
Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto, 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc, Also 
as a powerful deodorant in 
the form of a vanishing cream. 


Lonile 


In bottles, 25c, 50cand$1 


Full directions with every package 





F ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., Women’s Division _ 
i Postum Building, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
i Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
| booklets checked below. 

i 0 Feminine Hygiene 

\ C) Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


Name ooccccnn cocoon econ none nee eencneweennencces i 


De ee ee ] 


f City.oce--ene------eee-n0e State--ceccennsccceces ! 


Please PRINT Name aw 3 
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a looking choot 


Would you rather havea meal 
of miscellaneous = bought from 
a delicatessen —or a ood *‘home- 
cooked’? meal? W hich would you 
prefer, to buy canned goods all wine , 
ter—or to serve your family with the 
pure and delicious fruits and vege- 
tables you put up yourself? 
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yourself—and the improved 


way makes it easy—send for booklet 


More and more, far-seeing women are put- 
ting up their own fruits and vegetables for 
the winter months. For modern methods now 
make home canning easy. The booklet we 
offer shows you how. 


And wise housewives realize that you can’t 
equal home canned foods for pure, delicious 
flavor. An actual investigation showed that 
94 out 100 men prefer home canned fruits 
and vegetables. 


You snow what you are getting when you 
put them up yourself. Because youselect the 
fruit and vegetables yourself. You know they 
are the choicest on the market. 


Just note your savings, too: a No. 2% can of 
strawberries will cost you 40 or 45 cents at 
any store. You can put them up yourself for 
half that—for about 22 cents a quart. It’s the 
same with any kind of fruits and vegetables. 
Just try canning at home by the improved 
methods. They eliminate drudgery. They 
make home canning quick and easy. The 
Government endorses these new- 
est methods—hundreds of Gov- 
ernment experts teach them. The 
new *‘Ball Blue Book’’ describes 
fully all these improved ways and 
methods. By all means you should 
have it. 
Use the right jars 

Be sure to get Ball ‘‘Perfect 


BALL 
FRUIT JARS 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Muncie, Indiana 


© 1926, B. B. Co. 





Mason” or Ball ‘‘Ideal’’ Fruit Jars. Your 
grocer hasthem handily packed by the dozen, 
They are flawless. 

They are strong and the sealing shoulder is 
true. For they are the only jars made by the 
**Owens Process’*—a patented process that 
absolutely insures an even thickness of glass 
—thus giving strength and durability. 


For your own success in canning, be sure 
to get Ball ‘‘Perfect Seal’? Rubbers and 
Ball Caps for your Ball Jars. We urge this 
because they are made especially to fit Ball 
Jars. Thus they fit air-tight and insure a 
perfect seal. This is the only way you can 
be sure of taking no chances. 


New ‘‘Ball Blue Book’’ shows all 
improved ways 


Send now for the new 1926 edition of the 
famous ‘‘Ball Blue Book.’’ More than 200 
delightful recipes—tried and proven. It con- 
tains complete, correct time tables. It ex- 
plains fully all the newest im- 
proved methods. These accurate 
instructions make canning pleas- 
ant and easy. 


We will be glad to send you this 
booklet for 10 cents—less than 
actual cost to us. Simply send in 
the coupon with 10 cents in coin. 
Send today, 


| Batt Brotuers Company, Dept. 85, 
Muncie, Indiana 
I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 


ing. Send me the 1926 edition of the” ‘Ball Blue Book of 
Canning and Preserving Recipes.’ 
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CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


Ever so og | farm women these days 
are enjoying the help of county home 
demonstration agents or state extension 
specialists. Thru them we learn new and 
better ideas of kitchen arrangement, dress- 
making, home beautification both inside 
and outside the house, nutrition, and ever 
so many other things. 

What is the one very best thing you 
have learned from your home demon- 
stration agent or from a state extension 
specialist? For the best letter, of 300 
words or less, on that subject, received 
in this office before June 1, 1926, a prize of 
$5 will be awarded. The writer of the 
second best letter will receive $3, the 
third $2, and there will be the usual five 
special prizes of $1 each. Prize winners 
will be announced in the July issue of 
Successful Farming, and just as many as 
por of the prize-winning letters will 
published in the August issue. 

Address your letter to the Home Depart- 
ment Editor, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, remember the 300-word limit, 
and send it to us before June Ist. Write 
with the idea of passing on to other farm 
women the best thing that you have 
learned, and we know your letter will be 
interesting indeed—Home Department 
Editor. 


OUR WELL FILLED CELLAR 


T enjoy having something new in my 
cellar each year, and so I start with my 
garden plan. One new plant, if it proves 
successful and if we like it will become one 
of my standbys. I have kept in stock a 
certain small butter bean for years. It is 
small but good in flavor and is almost a 
sure erop. I put in one extra row each 
year besides what I expect to use thru the 
summer garden season. This extra row 
gives me my winter supply. 

I put out two kinds of tomatoes in 
plants, the kinds being kept separated by 
a few rows of cabbage. I try for an early 
producing tomato to use upon the table 
and a choice tomato for canning. We like 
tomatoes fresh from the can, therefore | 
can a large amount as well as making to- 
mato sauce and catsup. I make green 
tomato pickles in a two-gallon jar and put 
up some six or eight quarts of green tomato 
mincemeat. 

I put out an extra row of cabbage to 
make kraut early, and when I think it has 
reached the right stage I make the kraut 
in a five gallon jar. 

I feat, a supply of seed of a special 
banana squash of my own for years. It is 
a nice size to handle and has a fine flavor 
when prepared in any one of several ways. 
I have yet to see the first farmer that did 
not remark about how good that squash 
tasted at my table. I plant two rows 
across the garden and last fall I put one 
hundred and seventy-four squashes in the 
cellar for winter. They keep fine. 

We always clean out the early radish and 
lettuce rows in time to prepare and seed a 
long narrow turnip bed for our winter 
supply. I sow parsnips and carrots in the 
same row in the garden, each row taking 
two packages of seed. ut out a row of 
sweet potato plants. his seems like 

rather a lot, but it is I who takes care of 

the seed and plants. My husband pre- 
ares the seed ore ne and does the covering. 
select and arrange. 

I can some corn and make corn relish 
each year. We plant the large pumpkin 
seed, and large squash seed each year. 
make several pies of one pumpkin or 
squash and can some of each, and thus by 
the time they are used up I have a good 
supply of canned pumpkin and squash. 

We always put out an extra amount of 
onion sets for winter use, as well as having 
onions thru the summer. I put in an extra 
row of beet seed of the good canning kind, 
put up some twelve quarts of pickled beets, 
make a little beet relish for visitin friends 





who like it. I plant seeds of two kinds of 
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cucumbers,” one for slicing on the table 
during the summer and the other to pickle. 
] make a good mustard pickle in a two 
gallon jar, and some dozen quarts of 
spiced and canned pickles. ; 

I have green and yellow beans in my 
garden and always hull a few, but with the 
lima beans and purchased Yankee beans, 
we do not use very many. 

Enough for the vegetable garden in the 
cellar. Now my fruit supply is sometimes 
really overdone, as my husband and I do 
not eare so much for fruits. I always start 
with the first oncoming fruits and can 
some of each for I never know what the 
hired help or exchange help will like. My 
mother and I have a nice exchange. I 
have some varieties of fruit that she does 
not have, and vice versa. 

I always have a few pints of rhubarb 
conserve fixed in different ways. I get 
strawberries and raspberries, from one to 
two crates each, some from mother and 
some purchased. We have a nice lot of 
gooseberries. I can twenty quarts each 
year and give mother a lot. I am for- 
tunate to have a nice blackberry patch in 
a neighboring wood. I can and preserve 
some twenty quarts, and I always pick 
some for my mother besides. 

We have eight cherry trees in our yard, 

so I can an abundance and give away or 
sell the surplus. We have green gage 
plums, blue plums, and red plums. I put 
these up as they are liked best at our house. 
Blue he are nicest for pies, green gage 
for preserves and red plums for butter and 
jelly. 
We have peaches and apples, and I get 
crab apples, pears and grapes from my 
mother. I have canned apples, peaches, 
pears and grapes. I have apple butter, 
peach butter and pear butter. Peach pre- 
serves and pear preserves, crab apple, 
apple, grape and blackberry jellies. I 
make grape marmalade and sometimes 
quince honey—just a few pints of these for 
friends. Our cellar is filled to please our 
friends as well as our family. 

With a barrel of cider, apples, potatoes 
(Irish), fried-down side meat, lard and 
canned meat, I have just a narrow pas- 
sageway in the cellar to move along and 
make my choice. A well filled cellar saves 
wonders on a grocery bill and, best of all, 
it gives us a chance to buy the few extras, 
when we wish something we do not raise 
or produce in our special climate.—Mrs. 
J. M. Kaffer. 

Editor’s Note: Each month we shall 
have recipes and directions for canning 
and jelly making. Mrs. Kaffer’s article 
tells what she plants in order to have| 
things to can. Later articles will tell how | 
to can the vegetables and fruits. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Among all the good letters that were 
written during March, on the subject of 
training farm children to spend and save 
money, the following were judged win- 
ners: 

First prize, $5: Mrs. Jessie Greenfield, 
Nowata county, Oklahoma. 

Second prize, $3: Mrs. S. P. Markle, 
La Crosse county, Wisconsin. 

Third prize, $2: Mrs. L. I. Dobbins, 
Hettinger county, North Dakota. 

Five special prizes, $1 each: Mrs. R. S. 
Osborne, Montcalm county, Michigan; 
Mrs. R. Laramore, Washington county, 
Missouri; Mrs. L. H. Hulsebus, Lee coun- 
ty, Iowa; Mrs. E. G. Eggers, Putnam 
county, Indiana; Mrs. G. H. Daugherty, 
Beadle county, South Dakota. 

As many as possible of the prize winning 
letters will be published in the June issue. 
Please read the announcement of this 
month’s contest and let us have your 
letter. Tell us, too, the subjects that you 
would like to write on in future contests, 
and whether or not you like to read the 
contest letters. This is your department, 
and it will be conducted just the wey that 
bp Rei it to bel-—Home Department 

‘ditor. 
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eMore than six 






91 


million women 


now make jams 
and jellies this simple 
easy way 
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All the fruits jell perfectly now every time 


cA PERFECT JELL with only one or two 
minutes’ boiling, saving all the flavor 
and color of the fresh fruit 


HE difficulty in making jams 

and jellies has always been that 
fruits vary greatly in the amount of 
jellying substance which they con- 
tain. 

Even those you depend on to jell most 
readily differ from year to year, and lose 
their jellying quality as they ripen. 

But now—delicious jam or jelly can 
be made with perfect success every time 
from any variety of fruit, or combina- 
tion of fruits. For after long study and 
investigation, the way has been found to 
extract the jellying substance from fruit 
in which it is abundant so as to produce 





y 


zo 


a highly refined, liquid concentrate 
which, used with any fruit juice, gives it 
the required amount of natural jellying 
quality, so that it cannot fail to jell 
perfectly every time. 

This concentrate of the natura: jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. It is so flavorless and colorless 
that it can be used with the most delli- 
cate fruits, such as pineapple or straw- 
berry, without changing their color or 
flavor. 

With Certo your fruit jells with only 
one or two minutes’ boiling. The bright 
color of the fresh fruit is no longer dark- 
ened by long cooking and it retains its 
delicate fresh flaver. Douglas Pectin Cor- 
poration, Granite Building, Rochester, 
N.Y. Jn Canada address Douglas Pack- 
ing Co., Litd., Cobourg, Ont. 


% 
; Send 10¢ for half-size bottle—enough to make 6- 
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With Certo you no long. 
have to “boildown” your frus ; 
juice to make itjell. You gei 
half again more jam or jelly 
Srom the same amount of fruit. 


glasses of jelly, depending on the recipe used. 


Dovetas Pectin Corp 
425 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid a half-size trial bottle 
of Certo with recipe book. I enclose 10c (coin 
or stamps). 
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Have you 
ever tried 


a dark 
Face Powder? 

















Even though you are blonde, a 
dark Face Powder may be more be- 
coming than the flesh or pink often 
recommended. This is because each 
type of beauty has its variations. 

You may be the rare blonde with 
tawny hair and dark olive skin. To 
use a light Face Powder is like using 
a mask. Try a rich, dark tint to 
blend with the natural tones of your 
skin. It will give you a surprising 
new charm. 

Armand now offers a way for every wo- 
man to try different tints of Face Powder 
—in her own home, before her own frank 
mirror, by day and by evening light. 

Mail coupon below, enclosing 
twenty-five cents, writing name and 
address clearly. You will receive the 
new hemand Beauty Test Packet 
with Armand Cold Cream Powder in 
four different tints, two new shades of 
Rouge and three excellent Creams— 
the new Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream, Cold Cream and 
Vanishing Cream. 

Try each different tint of Face 
Powder. Try Rouge ina pink and a 
dark shade. Match your complexion 
carefully. Find the becoming tints 
for your type. 





: ARMAND—DES MOINES AG : 
? Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet : 
: with four different tints of Powder, beauty acces- : 
: sories and the new Armand Eau de Cologne : 
: Cleansing Cream, including the interesting book- : 

atitled *"The Creed of Beauty.’’Lencloseasc. : 


















Armand Cold Cream Powder 
Price $1.00 


ARMAND 


Cotp CreaM Powper 
in the pink and white checked hat box 





| together in the Hammond pew. The whole 
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AY QUBSE— from a 
farm (ites Note Boox. 


Two catsup bottles and four old jar 
rings will provide much amusement for 
the children in a mock horseshoe game, 
playing it just as “horseshoes” is played. 
Remember to keep your lamps filled 
and trimmed and the lamp chimneys shin- 
ing if your family’s eyes are to be pro- 
tected thru the long evenings. A shade 
on the lamp will help wonderfully, too, 
besides making a prettier light. 

A part of every housewife’s time belongs 
to companionship with her husband as 
well as to her children and her household 
duties. 

Cabbage and celery salt may be used in 
salads in place of celery. 

Butter the kettle in which cereals are 
cooked to prevent their sticking if you 
have no double boiler. 

If fasteners on gloves become useless, 
sew on snaps. 

In roasting or boiling meat, use a spoon 
for turning as a fork pricks it and allows 
the juice to escape. 

To wash cut glass add a little bluing 
to the soap suds in which it is washed. 

To restore velvet, hold over a kettle 
which contains one gallon of boiling water 
and one-half cupful of ammonia. 

Use hot water and a whisk broom for 
sprinkling clothes.—Mrs. A. M. L. 











THE RETURN OF A PRODIGAL SON 
Continued from page 81 


things. Thru the quiet, sun-steeped air the 
sound of the church bell traveled far out | 
over the countryside and many a family 
that had been driving along leisurely, com- 
menting on this field of young wheat or 
the possibilities of that early garden, 
hurried forward in order to be sure to get u 
seat. 

Perhaps there are some who would have 


as 
2; 


May, 1926 
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Food 


All Mellin’s Food babies 
are conspicuous by their 
fine, robust appearance 
and happy dispositions. 

Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 
Food and a copy of our book, Care 
and Feeding of Infants”. 
Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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thought lightly of the committee’s efforts 








to make the church beautiful for this |. 
important service; they had no palms or 
crates of smilax, no florists to supply cut 
flowers. But they did have plenty of pine 
and evergreen boughs and these made a 
lovely background. The minister’s wife 
had a pot of red geraniums in full bloom 
and it occupied a cénspicuous place on the 
pulpit. Somehow it made exactly the 
proper setting for the old-fashioned coun- 
try mothers who were to be honored. 

The morning was perfect, the church 
filled to the last seat and the program 
promised to go off without a hitch, and 
yet there was a feeling among members of 
the congregation that something was not 
as it should be. For the third pew back, 
the one that Rachel Hammond always 
occupied, was vacant! They could 
scarcely believe that one who never missed 
even a prayer meeting service would be 
absent on such a day as this. 

The first verse of the hymn was only 
well begun when a stately old lady on the 
arm of a handsome stranger advanced 
slowly down the aisle, and they sat down | 





congregation had been singing lustily the | 
words of ‘Crown Him Lord of All,” but 
as soon as the pair entered the church the 
choir was left to finish as best it could. One 


| 





Lemon Juice 


For The Breath 


Wake up in the morning now with 
bad taste in your mouth, no appe- 
tite, headache, dull, lazy feeling. 


Drink lemon juice in 
every morning 
breakfast and 
fresh, 
clear 


California 
glass of hot water 
one-half hour before 
note the change in ten days 
clean mouth, sweet breath, 
head and ready for the day. 





Thousands find this 
ral tonic the one thing 
need. 


natu- 
they 


simple, 
that 


the 


appe- 


and acid in 


are natural 


Organic salts 
California lemon 
tizers and digestive aids, so lemons 
help with indigestion, the most fre- 
quent cause of constipation. 


Get a dozen California lemons 
now and make a ten-day test. It 
costs next to nothing and often 
brings invaluable results. 


California Lemons 











look at these two faces, so marvelously 
alike, and Mrs. Hammond’s friends knew 
that at last her boy had come home! 

The minister, who had shared her hgpes 
and disappointments thru all the years, 
sent up a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
new-found happiness of this old mother. 
He had always felt that some time God 
would send Henry Hammond home. As 








he looked down into the upturned faces of 


OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 


skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


Resinol 















these two he felt that he understood both. 


Rachel Hammond. The sunshine 
streaming in thru the stained glass window 


fell upon her hair and changed it into a} 


white halo. The lines of suffering and 
misery that had marked her face for so 
long were gone. The eyes that had watched 
for someone who never came now held a 
rapt expression; she seemed to be seeing 
things beyond mortal knowledge. 

And Henry Hammond, her son. His 
life was plainly written in his face. He 
had left home in his youth and traveled 
the world around; the heat of living had 


made him falter and doubt the goodness | 
But he had found himself; | 


of God and life. 


he had come back. And the happiness and 
peace of mind that he had searched for 
but never found now filled his heart to 
overflowing. 











GRANDMA BUNNY’S MAY BASKET 

“The children are all taking May 
baskets,’’ said Bunny Whiteface 

‘They made one for their grandmother,” 
said Nibble. 

“They put flowers in it for her,” 
Pinknose. 

“T wish we could give our grandmother 
one,” said Grayfoot, ‘‘but the children 


added 


wove theirs, and no bunny knows how to | 


weave baskets.’ 

“One of the children pasted ps " r and 
pictures on a box,” said Nibble, “but no 
bunny knows how to paste, and we haven't 
any box or pictures.”’ 

Mother Bunny smiled. “I think Grand- 
mother Bunny would like a May basket 
very much,” she said. ‘Perhaps if you 


hunt hard enough with your sharp eyes, | 


you may find one for her here in the 


woods.”’ 


So the four little bunnies began to 
hunt. They looked here and they looked 


there, behind stone walls, under the roots 
of trees, among the weeds and even in the 
mossy places on the ground, but nothing 
did they find that would do for a basket. 

All at once Pinknose gave a little bunny 
shout. “See what I have found,’ he 
cried, and Nibble and Grayfoot and White- 
face all ran over to where he was standing. 

Then they saw it too, nestling in a bush. 
Something that was all soft and round and 
woven of hair. Yes, it was a last year’s 
bird’s nest. 

Mother Bunny said it was just the 
thing. She made a handle of the spring 
grasses, and the little bunnies lined the 
nest with moss. Then they filled it with 
cowslips and hepaticas, sticking the stems 
down carefully into the wet moss, until it 
looked like a real spring flower garden. 

Then Whiteface, Nibble, Pinknose and 
Grayfoot went very softly thru, the wood 
until they came to Grandmother Bunny’s 
door. They thumped the ground hard 
with their little hind feet, then they ran 
away and hid. 

Grandmother Bunny came to the door. 
How pleased she was when she saw the 
May basket. “The dear children,’ she 
said, “I am sure they must have left it fdr 
me. I must make them some lettuce mar- 
malade and send it to them.” 

The four little bunnies slipped happily 
home thru the wood. “We did hang a 
May basket after all,” they said.— 
Emma F. Bush. 


MEAT FRITTERS 

Slice cold roast meat thinly and dip 
each slice into a batter made as follows: 
To each cupful of flour add 1 te aspoon- 
ful”of baking powder and a pinch of salt. 
Sift together, and mix to a batter with 
cold water or milk. Fry in plenty of 
fat. These fritters are so good that you 
will really want some “left-overs” from 
every beef or pork roast—R. W. G 
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Prevent Trouble 


Germs and poisons of decay 1 
attack your teeth—just as in- i 
sects and diseases attack your 
orchards. Protect your teeth as 
you do your fruit—fight the 


causes of decay. ¢ 
f b 
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How I Found Out 


the Beauty Value of My Teeth 


We were just talking —Tom 
and I. “ Speaking of teeth,” he 











said, “Yours are simply glo- 
rious.” 

“ Hush, Silly!” I said, but he 
knew I didn’t mean it....I could 
have told him I’d used Colgate’s 
all my life. But I don’t see why 
we should tell men our beauty 
secrets, do you? 

* * * 


Beautiful teeth are just as im- 
portant as a lovely complexion 
as far as beauty is concerned. 
From the standpoint of health 
they are a thousand times more 
important. 





COLGATE & CO. _ 
Established 1806 Z 


Colgate’s will wash your teeth 
clean. Its mild, tasteless soap 
reaches all the hard-to-get-at 
places between the teeth and 
around the edges of the gums. 
Thus it removes causes of tooth 
decay. Colgate’s washes and 
polishes your teeth, and protects 
your gums, 


Use Colgate’s after meals and 
at bedtime. It will keep your 
teeth clean and gloriouslv at- 
tractive. 


Priced right too! Large tube 25c. 














Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream—35c 





Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—25c 





Colgate’s “Handy Colgate’s Talc 
Grip” Shaving 25c each 
Stick—35c 













ens in living, dining, 
coal and oil ranges; electric sweepers, washing and 


sewing machines, refrigerators; incubators, etc, 
p for homes, shipped direct from manufacturer to 


. you cutting out jobber’s and retailer's profits 

y 4 f z 
SAVE D 40 ral Write Today for this big book explaining our 
where you live.Guaranteed or return at our expense. 


30-day Free Trial in your home no-matter 
Blackburn & Co. "ounMioH® IN? 





OES 
EAS 
Nor 





“FE. BOOK 


4) 
a 8) bedroom and library suites; kitchen cabinets; gas, | 








The New F reely-Lathering 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 








= PARKERS 
7 | 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 
> 60¢6419° at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL ORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 












1 
“When, washing hair always use 


We stand back of all of our advertisements, 
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No. 2498—Sports Frock. Cuts in sizes 14 and 
16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 takes 344 yards of 36-inch material with 
34 yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2708—Straightline Sports Frock. The 
pattern may be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 32 or 36-inch material with 
¥ yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2690—Afternoon Frock. Cuts in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size takes 234 yards of 40-inch figured ma- 
terial with 244 yards of 40-inch plain material. 
Crepe or Georgette are good choices. 

No. 2696—Smart and Practical. The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
2% yards of 40-inch material. 
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No. 2700—A Smart Style. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size takes 244 
yards of taffeta 36 inches wide, with 1% yards of 
36-inch Georgette crepe. 

No. 2650—Juniors Are Wearing Flares. The 
pattern for this clever style comes in sizes 6, 8 
10, 12 and 14 years. The 8-year size takes 24 
yards of 32-inch material. : 

Embroidery pattern No. 712 (blue or yellow) is 
15 cents extra. 

No. 2420—One-Piece Apron. This comfort- 
able garment cuts in sizes, small, medium or large. 
The 0. size requires 2 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 2504—Panty Frock for Little Girls. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. The 4-year size takes 
1% yards of 27-inch material with % yard of 40- 
inch checked material. 
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No. 2644—Junior Frock. ° Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. The 8-year size takes 1% yards of 40+ 
inch material with % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
material. 

No. 2706—Princess Model. Cuts in sizes 16 
and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust, 
Size 36 takes 2% yards of 32 or 36-inch material! 
with 3% yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2021—Girls’ Combinatiom. The pattern 
is furnished in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
Size 8 takes 14% yards of 36-inch material with 44% 
yards of edging and 14 yards of ribbon, 

Embroidery pattern No. 709 (blue or yellow) ic 
15 cents extra. 

No. 2688—The Popular Smock. Cuts in sizes 
16 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches busi 
I Size 36 takes 334 yards of 36-inch mx 
terial. 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 
How to Order write your Boater and address plainly, give 
Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
pattern ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not 
It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 


correct number and size want 


exchanged. Do not request it. 








—styles for mornin 
Our Pattern Book of Styles afternoon and ae me 
And nine picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures and 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner 
can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. Send 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern 


epartment, Successful Farming. 
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Can they practice at home 


what they learn at school? 


ATHE frequently, your chil- 
dren are taught. When they 

seek to put this teaching into 
practice, what do they encounter? 


Have they water to carry, tubs 
to drag out, kitchen or bedrooms 
to convert to bathroom uses? 


Have they chilly rooms to think 
about, inconvenience and work for 
others to think about? 


Or, can they step into an attract- 
ive room like either of these, 
open the faucets and splash to 
their hearts’ content? 





bathroom above is suitable for larger space— 
and is moderately priced. 
The bath is the famous “Standard” Pembroke, the 
most popular of all built-in types. Both hot and cold 
water enter through one nozzle. 


The shower is simple, and the hot and cold water 
supplies are controlled by the two white-handled valves. 

The white-enameled lavatory is the Laton. It has the 
“Standard” “tempered water” fitting, which means that 
water of any temperature flows from a single nozzle. 

The Devoro closet is good for a long life of quiet, 
satisfactory service. White tank, white seat, white 
handle—even the connection between the tank and the 
bowl is white. 


Standard Sanitary Wf. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








NE gap between the conveniences of city life and farm 




















life can be bridged by a bathroom. The attractive 
one above is ideal for homes where space is limited. It 
demands a space only five feet square, yet affords every 


convenience. 


You have perhaps been promising yourself modern bath 


facilities for a long time. 


Let us send you the booklet 


below, which tells how to convert homes into new abodes 
of joy and comfort with “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures. 


“Ctandard 





The cost of the bath- 
room fixtures illustrated 
above is surprisingly 
low. This catalogue 
gives it— end the cost 
of other fixtures in the 
“Standard” line. Write. 



















PLUMBING FIXTURES 









Faucets and other fit- 
tings—-much depends 
upon them for satisfac- 
tory bathroom service. 
Thisis doubly assured 
when both fittings and 
fixtures are “Standard”. 
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EASY TO SEAL 
EASY TO OPEN 


GOOD LUCK Double Lip rings 
are the same quality as GOOD 
LUCK Regular, known to house- 
wives everywhere. They fit all 
standard jars and stay alive indefi- 
— For every kind of canning. 
We have made Double Lip jar 
tings for over twenty five years. 


GOOD ® LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


are sold in grocery and hardware 
stores everywhere and come 


packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep them, send 10 
cents for omen dozen, For 10 cents in 
stamps we will mail you our Home Can- 
ners Year Book with full instructions for 
Home Canning, sterilization tables and 
many excellent recipes, 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER CO. 
58 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 

















Fine BLANKETS in 
exchange for WOOL 


GREAT opportunity for wool 

growers! Send us your surplus 
wool and we will make it up into at- 
tractive, serviceable blankets or auto 
robes at a nominal charge. 

We started this work at the request 
of the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to help finda 
market for wool, but we are continu- 
ing it at the request of the wool 
growers themselves. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money and wool refunded. 


Write for booklet explaining plan to Dept. B-5, 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 


WinsTon-SALeM, N.C. 


our new Household Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs mops. Costs 


lessthan brooms. Over halt profit. Write 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 





A HANDKERCHIEF TO MATCH 


You can make a handkerchief to match 
each of your dresses with little or no ex- 
pense and you will enjoy making them 
almost as much as carrying them. 

If you have a dress made of checked or 
striped gingham or trimmed with such ma- 
terial, put a band of the gingham around 
the edge of a little square of white cloth 
for the handkerchief. The band may be 
any size from a half-inch to two inches 
wide. Sew one raw edge of the strip of 
gingham to the raw edge of the square of 
white cloth either by hand or on the sew- 
ing machine. Then turn back the gingham 
on the wrong side and sew it down by hand 
over the seam, forming a binding. 

If you have a figured dress trimmed with 
lace, make a handkerchief of the same 
goods and sew a piece of the lace around 
it. Instead of using the figured goods for 
the whole handkerchief, you might make 
a wide binding of it around a little square 
of white or use it for the square in the 
center and make a binding of white. 

The handkerchief to go with a dark- 
colored dress or suit may be any bright 








al 














color and be decorated in almost any way 
but it should not be frilly. lf the dress or 
suit has a separate collar and cuffs, you 
can perhaps make a handkerchief to 
match them. - 

Very pretty handkerchiefs can be made 
to match an embroidered dress or a dress 
with an embroidered collar and cuffs. Cut 
the handkerchief from the same kind of 
goods as the dress or the collar and cuffs 
and work an embroidered design in the 
corner of it to match the embroidery on 
the dress. Finish the edge of the hand- 
kerchief with a tiny hem sewed by hand. 
—Hazel F. Showalter. 


PATCHING LINOLEUM 

Kitchen and bathroom linoleums and 
oilcloth under the heating stoves that 
have holes in them may be repaired so well 
that one can scarcely tell it. 

Mrs. Chas. Yeager, of Monroe county, 
Missouri, had just built a new home, so felt 
she could not buy all new floor coverings. 
She bought a new linoleum for her kitchen 
and moved the old one into the dining 
room and made a rug of it. Using a very 
sharp knife and making a clean right- 
angled cut, she cut out all the worn parts 
and holes. Then from the strips from the 
sides that had been cut off in making the 
linoleum into rug size, Mrs. Yeager used 





Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


for patterns the pieces that she had cut out, 
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The 
New Design 


WHITE 


MOUNTAIN 
Triple Motion 


FREEZER 





REE generations of women have de- 
pended upon White Mountain Freezers, 
They make their frozen dainties at home 
because they are as pure and wholesome 
as they are delicious, 
You, too, will find the New Design White 
Mountain Triple Motion Freezer a real 
friend, when the important question is 
£*What shall I serve?’ 
Let your dealer show you the new fea- 
tures of the White Mountain Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











“DIAMOND DYE” ANY 
GARMENT, DRAPERY 


Just Dip to Tint or Boil 
to Dye 








Each 15-cent pack- 
age contains directions 
so simple any woman 
can tint soft, delicate 
shades or dye rich, 
permanent colors in 
lingerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, sweate 
ers, draperies, covere 
ings, hangings— 
everything! 

Buy Diamond Dyes—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the matee 
rial you wish to color is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton or mixed goods. 


HOOKED RUGS] 


HOW TO MAKE THEM—44 page book 
chockful of information on this craft; with 
50 designs. Tells you howso a child can 
understand. Price postpaid 25 cents. 
23 Designs with price list and “How | 

to make” sent for 2 cent Stamp. | 


R.W. Burnham, High Street, Ipswich, Mass. 









































‘and cut patches. Before applying the 
patches, she fitted pieces of unbleached 
muslin, a little larger than the hole to be 
patched, into the holes, fitting them 
smoothly under the edges of the linoleum 
around the openings, and working them 
back under the edges. Then she put glue 
on the back and edges of the patches to 
be applied and fitted them into the open- 
ing and weighted them down for twenty- 
four hours. Any excess glue was wiped 
off after it had dried. So well did Mrs. 
Yeager match her patches, that it is almost 
impossible to find them even when one 
knows they were there. This was done in 
the — Attractive Homes project.— 
J. W. R. 


COLD COFFEE COOKERY 


Since there are several adults in our 
family, I have found that I cannot alwa 
prepare the exact amount of coffee to 
used at breakfast and dinner so I keep a 
glass fruit jar in the cabinet and any 
coffee that is left I pour into this and 
put in a cool place. I have found many 
uses for it in various kinds of cooking and 
baking so that it does not become a waste. 
The following are some of our favorite 
recipes. 

A Small Devil’s Food Cake 

14 cupful of cocoa 4 cupful of sweet milk 

1 cupful of sugar % cupful of black 

\% cupful of butter ' —. PY a 

“= 1 teaspoonful of + Aa 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

Mix the first six ingredients in the order 
given, then add sifted dry ingredients and 
mix well. Bake in a moderate oven and 
frost with 

Brown Sugar Mocha Icing 
1 cupful of brown sugar Beaten white of 1 egg 
2 tablespoonfuls of black coffee 

Boil sugar and coffee until it forms a 
brittle ball in cold water, then pour slow] 
on the beaten white of egg. Beat until 
thick and nearly cool, and spread on cake. 

Date Cake (Large) 
1% cupfuls of sugar % cupful of black 
36 cupful of butter walnut meats 


1 cupful of dates (cut (chopped 
fine) 2% cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of hot black 1 teaspoonful of soda 
coffee 1% teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder 


Mix all dry ingredients and nuts. Pour 
hot coffee on dates and shortening. When 
the latter is melted pour slowly into first 
mixture. Blend well and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Spice Cake With Coffee 

1 cupful of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

44 cupful of butter ing powder 

2 eggs 1 teaspoonful of cin- 

1 Petr of black coffee namon 

1% cupfuls of flour 44 teaspoonful of nut- 


34 teaspoonful of doves 
Cream sugar and butter, add _ well- 
beaten eggs, then coffee. Sift in all dry 
maaan mix well and bake. Frost 
wit 
Chocolate Mocha Icing 
2 cupfuls of powdered sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
: _ 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Mix above ingredients well and add 
sufficient hot coffee to make of the proper 
spreading consistency. 
Molasses Drop Cookies 


1 cupful of brown sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 
34 cupful of shortening 1 teaspoonful of cin- 


% cupful of black coffee namon 
1 egg \% teaspoonful of 
3§ cupful of molasses cloves 


_ , Flour to make a thick batter 
Mix in usual order and spread by 
teaspoonfuls on a baking sheet. Bake in 
@ medium hot oven. 
Chocolate Pudding 
1 cupful of black coffee 3 tablespoonfuls of 
2 cupfuls of sweet milk flour 
1 tablespoonful of but- 3 tableapoonfuls of 
ter cocoa 
34 cupful of sugar Yolks of 2 eggs 
; A little cold milk 
Bring the first four ingredients to the 
boiling point and thicken with a batter 
made of the flour, cocoa, egg yolks, and 
a little cold milk, then pour all slowly inté 
the beaten whites of two eggs. Flavor 
with vanilla and chill before serving with 
Sweet cream.—D. R, 


percolator. 


and aroma. 


to clean. 


Viko dealer. 


DealersmAsk Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company 


General Offices 
Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


Lots of good stores sell Viko utensils 
—a complete line for all kinds of 
cooking. Prices?—surprisingly rea- 
sonable. It will pay you to find your 
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Finer Coffee — no boiling 


Here is a more beautiful percolator— 
and a finer coffee-maker; in scientific 
principle quite unlike the ordinary 


Instead of heating all the water at 
once, this Viko Aluminum percola- 
tor heats just a little at a time; starts 
percolating in a moment; and never, 
never boils away the precious flavor 


There are years of the daily joy of 
perfect coffee in this treasure of a 
percolator, for it is made as all Viko 
utensils are made—of extra-thick, 
hard aluminum; the kind that lasts 
long, keeps its shape, resists denting j 
and scratching, and is always easy‘ 


































ae > 

te] S| bis send us your name and 
ae Just address — no money — 
LS and we will send you, postage 
Ah =| paid, 20 yards of first class piece 
a goods in remnants from 2 to6 
CaS yards, for the remarkably low 
«| | price of $1.98. Every bundle 


contains such materials as 
chambrays,fancy color voiles, 
\ es, linenes, curtain scrim, 
=| =2% crash = lawns. You > make 
your own selection of goods. Bundles 

are worth double our price. apr: 

- a! us a letter, 
Don t Send { Penny stating that = want 
20 yards of remnants, and will send this bundle to 
you. Pay the postman $1.98 for it. We have paid 
the transportation charges. If the goods are not 
ter than you e . return it at our expense and 






TTT 







{} 


we will heart y refund your money at once. Order 
by No. 3. 20 yards of piece goods. prepaid, $1.98. 


| antee. Greatest invention ever 




















BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 
Make $50.00 start 


daily. We 
you, furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS, Dept, 218, 609 Division, CHICAGO 
furnish auto and i 

We Pay $48 A Week, Guccoursoap and Woskies Sonic. 

BUSS-BEACH COMPANY, Dept. 8.F., Chippewa Falls, Wise. 






















PERFECT HEMSTITCHIN' 
AND PICOTING ATTACH. 
MENT. PRICE, $100 


Absolute money-back g uar- 





known for the housewife. Fite 
any male of sewing machine, 
Easy anc. quick to attach. Easy 
to operate. Pays for i self in ten 
minutes time. Send no money. 
Pay the postman $1.00. Keep ) 
it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


saz LOOMS 
FLYING 
SHUTTLE 


EASE. , Save hard treadie work and make 
= 3 good Hand Loomed Rugs of carpet 
@ rags while ordinary looms make one 
poor one. Send for Free Loom and 
/® Rug Machinery Book vith lower 
) po. Pay while you weave at 
ome and make g money. Home 
weavers are busy everywhere. 


400 Dean Ave. HARLAN, IOWA 





















AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak roll 
film developed; 6 fine Glossy prints; only 15c. 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Home Baked Food /s Best 












Ave., 






E great convenience of the 
BOSS OVEN has made home 
baking more popular than ever. 
Over 2,500,000 housewives depend 
upon it throughout the year. The 
BOSS is the original and the fast~ 
est selling Glass Door Oven on the 
market. The guaranteed glass 
door, through which the baking 
may be seen at all times, prevents 
over-browning and burning. 


Scientific ventilation permits the 
baking of different foods at the 
same time and the even circula-, 
tion of heat to all corners in- 
sures uniformity of tem- 
perature. The asbestos / 
lining saves fuel. 


BOSS OVEN is made in } 
styles and sizes to meet 
every requirement. See 
them at hardware, furni- 
-| ture and department 
stores. Insist upon get- 
ting the genuine 
stamped with the name \ 
—BOSS OVEN. 
THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
Established 53 years. 


Spring Grove 
CINCINNATI, 






























































Guaranteed to Bake Satisfactorily On 
Gasoline Stoves 


All Good Oil, Gasand 
























Destroys 


Write for FREE Book 
*‘ The Truth About A Lye” 


LEWIS’ LYE 


Always 


ask for 


easily, corrected. Win hap- 
piness and success. Ask for full infor- 
and rd. Send 


mation 
for 






tly 


record. 
. Learn how easy it is. 


163 Stimson, The LEWIS INSTI 





E 


will never have a bit of odor in the outside toilet. 


Lewis’ Lye ends the fermentation that causes 
odors. It is odorless itself. It also destroys 
flies and their eggs. Kills germs. Prevents 
deadly typhoid. 


Order Lewis’ Lye from your grocer today. Buy 
it by the dozen. Use it regularly. Protect your 
family from deadly typhoid germs. The Pennsyl. 
vania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept.7-E. 


How to End 


Toilet Odors 


MPTY a can of Lewis’ Lye down the toilet 


vault each week. Air out thoroughly. You 





For Coffee, Sugar, 
Take Orders flour, meats. canne 
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“MY HOBBY”? CONTEST LETTERS 
Continued from page 89 


mer kitchen. Last year they seemed 
| restless and dissatisfied about somethi: 
| They would fly to the old nest, then bac 
to the big maple, and they kept doing this 
for more than half a day. So finally I to 
the ladder and went up to investigate t 
nest. What do you suppose I found the: 
It was a little dead bird—one of their last 
year’s brood. It had never been strong 
eneugh to leave the nest and had di 
there. After I had removed the little bird 
the old ones were perfectly satisfied and 
soon had their nest all ready. 
“No doubt some may think I could 
spend my time to better advantage, but 
as I seldom have time to get away from 
home, I find great pleasure in helping the 
little birds thru the winter.” 
| Mrs. Cook’s experience is typical of a 
| large number who wrote us. Now read 
this from Mrs. M. Irene Marble, of Arap- 
pahoe county, Colorado: 

“T owe to my mother the fact that | 
have a hobby, the possession of whi: 
has been the source of a world of inspira- 
tion tome. My hobby is collecting literary 
gems. When I was ten years old, my 
| mother gave me anold book. ‘Here,’ said 
she, ‘is a book you may have in which to 
paste ‘“‘pieces” to speak at school.’ No 
doubt having the book for my own, and 
permission to mess with the paste were, at 
the time, as far as my ambition went, for 
I recall that I clipped and pasted, impar- 
7 any and every bit of poetry I could 

nd. 


me | 


“In this beginning rooted the hobby 
which in these afteryears has grown to 
proportions of incalculable value and in- 
spiration. Later I began to read with more 
care to know authors. Fine phrases and 
epigrams began to stick in my memory. | 
selected another cast-off volume, and 
began a new scrap book. This one must 
contain nothing except clippings that my 
most discerning judgment had passed 
upon! 

“Tho I live on a prairie homestead, my 
acquaintance with great men and women 
has, thru these many years, ripened into 
glowing friendships. My blue moments 
are dispersed by a sentence of their speak- 
ing. I have learned that 

‘I have to live with myself and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know’— 
and that no one ever had a cleaner, truer 
| source of ideals than my hobby furnishes 
for me and indirectly for my family. Inci- 
dentally, my hobby has an even more 
widespread influence. It furnishes a source 
of material for a large part of our com- 
munity programs. It has grown until 
it now embraces not only prose and 
poetical gems, but biographical and cur- 
rent events of national importance.” 

Are you the kind of woman who keeps 
going when tired thru and thru, just be- 
cause the work “has to be done’’? Lots 
of us do it, even when we know that a few 
minutes’ rest would help us to do things 
twice as quickly. Let’s take a tip from a 
sensible woman, Mrs. Bessie Smith, of 
Fulton county, Arkansas. She says: 

¥I am a farmer’s wife, the mother of 
five children, all of school age. I do all 
my own work, help with chores, and also 
help in the fields. We have no more than 
our share of the world’s goods, and often I 
am tired and out of heart. 

“When I get very tired and nervous | 
drop everything and get a paper or a good 
book, and read something = earch and 
interesting, until I forget all my wants, 
worries and cares. Sometimes my book 
friends take me on journeys to magic 
lands where everyone is contented and 
happy. Then again it will be just the 
news of the day, or some useful recipe, or 
the like. But after I have read an hour or 
two I come back to realities and gaily 





goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, | take up the burden of life. 


auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond requir 


Wedeliverand collect. Permanent business. Big pay. ~ 
Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicage | Year I worked until I was completely worn 


: “T remember when we were moving last 
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out. I then found a good magazine and 


lay down, among all the riot and disorder 
of things, and read for an hour. Then I 
was completely rested and began straight- 
ening again. If I had lain down without 
reading I would have kept thinking about 
the scads of work that had to be done and 
would have gone back as tired as when I 
guit. I like my hobby, if one can call it so, 
because it helps to keep me strong in both 
body and mind and better able to fill my 
place in life.” 

I am sorry there is not space to quote the 
letter of Mrs. George F. Parsons, of 
Cowley county, Kansas, whose hobby is 
planting perennials, even tho they rent the 
farm they are living on. They have lived 
there, however, for ten years, and think 
how much they would have missed had 
they said, as some do, “Well, I’m not go- 
ing to plant flowers for someone else to 
enjoy.” 

\ be. T. L. Tilderquist, of Goodhue 
county, Minnesota, says they have not 
time to go on many far-away picnics, but 
they can—and do—step out in their own 
backyard and eat their meals among the 
flowers and butterflies. And Mrs. Matilda 
Anderson, of Flathead county, Montana 
says she is 68 years young, but she still 
goes fishing to get rid of the worry and 
troubles and irritations of everyday house- 
work. Mrs. Jennie Zwetz, of Waushara 
county, Wisconsin, claims asparagus and 
petunias as her hobby! She has asparagus 
growing in all the odd nooks and corners 
all around the buildings and grove, both 
for the sake of beauty and, in spring, for 
table use and to give away. She says, 
“Everyone asks, ‘How do you grow such 
nice asparagus and such large petunias?’ 
I answer, ‘Oh, just give them plenty of 
dressing and scratch around them with a 
hoe when you get blue and tired of house- 
work, and the plants will thank you for 
your blue spell and reap the benefit of it’.” 
Each of these last five letters received a 
special prize of one dollar. 


STRAWBERRY JAM 


Now that the strawberry crop will soon 
be with us, 1 want to give you this favorite 
jam recipe for it is so simple that even if 
you should lose the paper, you can always 
recall it easily. Of all the ways that I have 
preserved berries I like this one best, tho I 
feel like the most reckless person in the 
world as I measure out 3 cupfuls of sugar 
to go with only 1 cupful of strawberries. 
The berries, however, are rounded up in 
the cup, and for the purpose the medium- 
sized berries are better than the very large. 
On the other hand, I give a scant cup 
measure to the sugar. 

Place half of the sugar in an agate pan 
and put in the strawberries. With a 
wooden spoon or potato masher, flatten 
the berries, sidewise rather than end to 
end. Pour on the remainder of the sugar 
and let stand about six hours, when the 
juice will have soaked to the surface 
pretty generally. Heat to boiling, shaking 
the pan rather than stirring, and boil 
gently for seven minutes. Let stand a few 
minutes off the stove and pour into the 
sterilized jars. When ok cover with 
paraffin in the usual way. 

It may seem “‘puttery” to cook just a 
cupful of fruit at a time but the results 
will so please you that you won’t mind the 
extra fussing. Rather than allowing the 
berries to stand overnight in sugar, which 
is just a little longer than necessary, con- 
sidering the quantity of sugar, I like to 
use the berries picked early. And I handle 
them so promptly that the dew is still on 
them as they go into the kettle, preferring 
to pick a few at a time and get them into 
the sugar at once.—J. W. 
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You Can Cook Better 


with a 





MALLEABLE 


— the Beautiful All White Enamel 
range that will give long and satisfac- 
tory service because of its tight, malle- 
able construction. % to % less fuel. 










See itin anearby 
Monarch store, 
or write for booklet 







Di cx 


78 styles and sizes, some selling as low as $95. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 


Also Makers of MONARCH Electric, and PARAMOUNT Gas Ranges 


2515 Lake Street 


Beaver Dam, Wis. 











Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windiass and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 

617 WN. 7th St., Washington, iowa 
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Make 150% Profit Selling the 
“C-B-CO” Jar Cap Sealer and Opener 
(for Mason Jars)—a household nec- 
essity—nothing like it. Nelson sold 7 gross in March, 
working part time; Tillman often sells 2 gross a day a 
fairs. Sells on sight. Send 50 cents for Sample, postpaid, 
or 25 cents if you send this Ad with order—50 cents 
without the Ad. Stamps accepted Send for sample 
and full particulars today Comstock-Bolton Co., 





Your choice of the W: 
typewriters — Underw 4 
ington, Oliver—full size, late 
model, completely rebuilt and 
refinished bi 
smashed 


$2 >" and its yours : 


Just send your name and address and we will mai! you our 
complete FI 

actual phot 
every detail of our direct-to-you smail-paymen 








"a best 
Rem- 


ran iw. ces + 
down to half. Act quick. 


EE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
phs of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tells 

t P . Write now for 

saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 





en In every county to 
give all or spare 
time.Position pays 


Dept. 70, 335 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
$1500 to $3600 yearly. 
Wetrain the inexperienced. 


weil NOVELTY CUTLERY, 156 Bar 8t.,Canton,0. 


finishing any size 6 exposure roll 
developed and finished in glossy 
prints 25c silver. 


Midtand Photo Co., Dept. 25, Charles City, lowa 





international Typewriter Exchange 
286-188 W. Lake Street. Department 562, Chicago, 











ANCREASE YOUR BANK ACCOUNT 


Arche de-to-Order Shoes. Big commiamons paid 
daily. Permanent Repeat Business. Built-in arch . 
port. 86% of all women should st = o 


capital or experience necessary. 5. The 
C. W. Archer Shoe Company,Cincinnau,Ohigo 
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THERMO ps ' 
GASOLINE MOTOR = 
=e 


mm, Gasoline Motor and Electric 


WASHERS 


HAND 
POWER 
410) 8) 3 


Bring City Service 
to Country Homes 


Thesensational successofthe THERMO 
Electric Washer with its high temper- 
ature washing process has created a big 
demand from country homes for the 
new THERMO Gasoline Motor Washer. The same exclusive 
and highly efficient heat-retaining construction is used in this 
latest model. Ample power is supplied by a 4-cycle, silent, 
dependable gasoline motor, built like an auto engine with oil 
pump, magneto etc. Not an ordinary gas engine. Easy 
starting and so simple that a child can operate it. Costs 
only 3c per hour to run, The Boss Washer line includes ¢ 
many different models in gasoline motor, electric, hand, water ja 
and belt power. These quality washers can be bought from § 
your dealer at present low prices from $8.85 up. Only a few 
are shown in this ad. More than 1,000,000 in use. 
For more than 36 years Boss Washers have eliminated the drudgery 
of wash day in thousands of homes. Many bought 20 years ago 
are still serving their original owners. Boss Washers are strongly 
made and wash beautifully. Unsurpassed for fast and thorough 
work. The THERMO models are the only insulated, heat-retaining 
washers made. In coldest weather they keep the wash water hot 
throughout the biggest washing; and when sultry, summer makes , 
washing by ordinary meansa most disagreeable task, T (@] 
eliminates the hottest part—the boiling of clothes. 


Guaranteed by the Pioneer washer manufacturers—makers 
since 1889 of the well-known and time-tried Boss Washers. 
If your dealer does not have them we will ship you direct. 
FREE booklet upon request. Use the coupon today! 


THE BOSS WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 
2500 HARRIS AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Boss Washing Machine Co., 2500 Harris Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me booklet on ( ) Hand, ( ) Water, ( ) 
Electric, ( ) Engine, or ( ) Gasoline Motor Washer. 
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Street or R. F. D. No 
Town or State 
Dealer's N@Me€sccocecescccecs Coeccerseseeseseesecece eevee 


DB ELECTRIC 
Model- 52 


— 


INET isha 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 
ASTINE beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and 
conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, 
sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard—in 
full five-pound packages, directions on package. a 
Send 10c for books iby tomy our Home es Expert. 
ALABASTINE CO., 732 GrandvilleAve.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-M 
Security Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 
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Tubes Iceless Refrigerator 
3 gives youpurestall-year- 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


round food-saving sys- 
tem youcan find. Small 




















firstcost is all —no 
- . ; q ae bills, no chemicale, - 

: ectricity, no expe 
upkeep. 58 yearsin business 
=) _ ‘Send for BIG FREE BOOK of Guaran- fo may guarantee. rite for 
Sroka apenas Reon De 4 PE gy ven © mat, oe 

cut- . le 1 . = 
200K of customers. “*You saved me $400.00,”" et ons Street Des Moines tows 


says Mr.Edw.Borkosky of N.J. Write today. 
HARDIN-LAVIN CO, 103-138 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago 
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NOTE—As many questions upon points ofetiquetts 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Depart 

ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and be sure to sign your name. Unsigned ques. 
tions will not be answered. No names will be 
published. Please enclose a |two-cent stamp for 
@ perso: answer. 





May is the month of apple blossoms, of 
course, but more than that, it is the month 
of class parties and junior-senior banquets 
and baccalaureate and graduation exer- 
cises, with their attendant problems of 
what to do and wear and just how to act. 

These times should be happy ones, not 
hours of worrying as to the right thing to 
do. A banquet is, after all, just a dinner, 
and surely you know how to eat dinner! 
If you are a girl, wear a pretty dress, new 
or old—it may be silk or it may be a smart 
new summer frock—but don’t overdress. 
If you are a boy, wear your best suit, see 
that it is well brushed and pressed and 
that your shirt and collar and shoes are 
spotless, and then, both boys and girls, 
behave with ordinary politeness! 

At the banquet, find your place, then 
stand behind your chair until the class 
president or toastmaster is seated, then 
sit down from the left side of your chair. 
Talk with your neighbors, and don’t act 
scared, even if it is a new experience 
Unfold your napkin once and lay it across 

our knees—don’t tuck it in anywhere, 
oys—and sit with your hands folded 
easily in your lap until the first course, 
——- soup or fruit cocktail, is brought. 
When all are served, begin eating, using 
only one hand at a time, leaving the idle 
one in your lap. Dip your soup spoon 
away from you, don’t make a noise with it, 
don’t break crackers into the soup. When 
you finish, place your spoon in your plate, 
not in your cup. Better practice at home 
for these rules are not banquet or com- 
any rules, but everyday rules for table 
havior. 

Don’t eat fast. Between courses sit 
easily in your chair, and talk. You can 
admire the flowers and the table decora- 
tions, you can discuss what you are all 
going to do this summer, and whether or 
not you are going to college next fall. If 
you are to give a toast, give a short one, be 
friendly in the way you give it, and don’t 
worry! Have it ws , of course, with 
the help of your English teacher. 

Questions and Answers 


“What silver should I use first, and so 
on?” asks one. 

As to using the silver that you find at 
your plate, begin at the outside and work 
in. If there is any doubt in your mind 
slyly watch the others at 54 table, and 
do as they do. There will be nothing so 
elaborate, I feel sure, that you will be ill 
at ease. At the end of the dinner, a finger 
bowl will probably be placed in front of 
you. Dip just the tips of your fingers in 
the water,” wipe them daintily on your 
napkin, and then place the crumpled 
napkin on the table at the left of your 
plate. Never fold a napkin after using it, 
except in your own home where, for the 
sake of economy in washing, you use the 
same napkin for more than one meal. 


Dear Madam: Will you please tell me 
what is going to be the newest color and 
style in the new gpring suits for young 
men?—Mr. S. L., N. D. 

New spring suits are being shown in 
three colors and a host of shades—tans 
or amber tones; grays or silver tones; and 
blues. Coats have wide shoulders and 
hips are narrow. Two-button, single- 
breasted coats are preferred, but double- 
breasted coats are quite as good. Trousers 
are straight, eighteen and one-half inches 
at the bottom with two-inch cufis.—Bertha 
Averille. 
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“You seem to have had a serious acci- 
dent.” 

“Yes,” said the bandaged person. “I 
tried to climb a tree in my motor car.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Just to oblige a lady who was driving 
another car. She wanted to use the road.” 


COLLEGE BRED 


“Papa,” said the small son, “what do 
they mean by college bred? Is it different 
from any other kind of bread?” 

“My son,” said the father, “it is a four 
years’ loaf.” 


“William,” snapped the dear lady 
viciously, ‘didn’t I hear the clock strike 
two as you came in?” 

“You did, my dear. It started to strike 
ten, but I stopped it to keep it from wak- 
ing you up.” 


Fond Wife—Will, do you know you 
haven’t kissed me for eight days? 

Absent-minded Professor—No? Dear 
me, how annoying! Who have I been kiss- 
ing? 


STATIC 


Friend: “What a horrible noise comes 
from that radio set!’’ 

Radio Fan: ‘Well, I guess you would 
make just as bad a noise if you were com- 
ing out of ether.” 

First Parent—So your son doesn’t like 
the navy? 

Second Ditto—No, he said he couldn’t 
get used to wearing his trousers so small 
at the bottom. 


Purchaser—What is the charge for this 
battery? 

Garageman—One and one-half volts. 

Purchaser—Well, how much is that in 
American money? 


Harold—When the postman comes I’m 
going to beat you within an inch of your 
ife! 

Jack—Why wait for the postman? 

Harold—I’m taking a boxing course by 
correspondence. 


WHO’S LOONY NOW? 


A man in a hospital for mental cases 
sat fishing over a flower bed. A visitor ap- 
proached, and, wishing to be affable, re- 
marked: 

“How many have you caught?” 

“You’re the ninth,” was the reply.— 
DePauw Daily. 


Mrs. New had called at the grocery 
store to register a complaint. “I ordered 
1 dozen oranges from you today,” she 
said sharply, “and you only sent me 11. 
How was that?” 

“Well, ma’am,” explained the grocer, 
“fone of them was so bad that I took the 
liberty of throwing it away for you.” 


THE MAN’S REBELLION 
Fond Mamma—‘“And did my little pet 
learn anything at school today?” 
Little Pet—‘“I learnt two kids better’n 


to call me ‘mamma’s little pet’!”—London 
Mail. 


Salesman, entering a small country 
tavern: ‘‘Accommodate me with a bed 
for the night?” 

Landlord: “All bedsfull. But I can take 
down the clock and let you sleep be- 
tween.the ticks.”’ 
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superior even to gas. 


Kitchenkook 
‘The SAFETY) 











Reproduction of photo 
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Perfect Baking 


READ, rolls, cakes—those dainty goodies in which every 
housewife takes so much pride, are done just right with 
Kitchenkook, In range and uniformity of baking heat it is 


is different from any stove you 


have ever used. Takes only a moment to light 
it; all burners ready at once; turn on or off like gas. 
No smoke, soot, odor or grease. Ask your dealer 
to demonstrate this wonder cookstove for you. 
Catalog, showing 15 beautiful models and explain- 
ing why Kitchenkook is faster, safer, cleaner 
and more economical, sent on request. Address 
nearest office, Dept.72. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N. ¥. 


ALBERT LEA 


KLTCHEN KOOK 


THE IDEAL COOK STOVE 




























On Home Canned Stuff 
They Put Up In This Quick, 
Easy, Handy, Burpee Way. 


EXTRA MONEY 
every year out of 
the fruits and vege- 
tables, alone, that 
otherwise would rot 
_ 4, and goto waste on 
your own place. You can put up such delicious 
canned foods with this quick, easy, economical 
Burpee Home Sealer Method 
that your friends and town folks—merchants, 
restaurants and others will take, at a good 
rice, every can you don’t need for your own 
ble. This simple Burpee Method is endorsed 
by the U.S. Govt. Good Housekeeping, agricul- 
tural colleges and canning experts everywhere. So 
much easier, quicker, cheaper and better than the old 
time hot, cost — — No einen to bs ‘. 
wax older or rubbers to worry with. Simple 
pm be and within the reach of over? home. Write 
for full information on home canning for extra money, 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO., Desk2 ,215 W. Huron St., Chicago, lil, 


GO INTO BUSINESS =..0<""-" 


Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish everr- 
if ‘! dp Wookiot Beene Write fer it teday, Don't petiteal 
W.MALYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAS 
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FOR BABY’S SKIN 


Vaseline” Jelly relieves chaf- 
ing, diaper rash, cradle cap, 


scurf, and other inflammations. 
Wonderfully soothing and 
healing. Indispensable in the 
nursery. 

Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State St. “"""**" New York 


aseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
m= PETROLEUM JELLY Ff 4 








Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTS 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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My Kitchen Work Becomes a Pleasure 


We Planned a Workshop to Fit Me and It Is Just Right 


By MRS. CLIFFORD FARMER 


a former schoolmate when she saw my kitchen for the first 
time. I noticed that she emphasized the word “‘ittle,”’ 
but I appreciated her enthusiasm for I knew it was genuine. 

“We built it small purposely,” I told her, “‘to save steps, you 
know.” And I demonstrated to her how easy it was for me to 
prepare a meal and serve it in the breakfast nook or in the 
dining room, with amazingly few steps. 

To tell the truth, I’m really proud of my kitchen, more so 
because it was awarded first prize in our Green county, Mis- 
souri, Better Kitchen Contest last zimmer. I think every girl 
dreams of her future home from the time she is old enough to 
dream. I know I did. It had always been an ambition of mine 
to have a charming, handy kitchen where the light would be 
just right and the work easily done. Four years ago, I began to 
see the realization of my dreams. My husband and I deter- 
mined to build a new home and to plan it ourselves to have 
everything just to suit us. Particular pains were taken in plan- 
ning the kitchen. Hundreds of plans were carefully studied, 
until at last a combination of several of them and some addi- 
tions of our own seemed to meet our requirements. But, since 
building, we have found it necessary to do some remodeling. 
Now it seems everything is so handy, everything almost within 
my reach that my kitchen work has really become a pleasure. 

The kitchen is twelve feet square, with one corner taken out 
for the breakfast alcove which is 4x6 feet. In arranging for the 
breakfast alcove, we placed it at the side of the door to the 
dining room. This is convenient in many ways, making it easy 
to shift things from the breakfast table to the dining room for 
luncheon and vice versa. Then, in serving company in the din- 
ing room, I use the breakfast table for dessert, etc., where I 
can get them with a few steps when I want them. By having a 
window at the end of the breakfast table, the alcove is much 
more inviting, lighter and cooler in summer. A lighting fixture 
hangs over the center of the table—we have a farm electric 
plant. The legs of the table are under the center of the ends 
to make it easier to get in and out of the nook. The top is var- 
nished and waxed, making it waterproof and easily cleaned. 
The benches are removable. 

Our finances were limited and we could not put in all of the 
nice things of an expensive kitchen, so we compromised and 
ee in the things we thought most essential. We had an old 

itchen cabinet and an old-fashioned “safe” stored away. 
While the carpenters 
were at work, we 
dug out these things, 


Yor have the handiest little kitchen I ever saw!’’ exclaimed 


top very nice for a worktable, 4 safe place to set hot vessels 
and one easily kept clean. A garbage pail is under the end of 
the sink where it is convenient when dressing a chicken, pre. 
paring vegetables for cooking and similar work. 

I can remove the dishes from the breakfast room table and 
place them on the little cabinet with one step. Then, I cap 
wash them at the sink, place them on the drain rack and, when 
the dish washing is done, dry them and put them away in the 
cabinet on my left without getting off my workstool. 

The range is opposite the breakfast alcove. Since it is the 
only source of heat in the room, in winter it makes the breakfast 
room very comfortable. In summer the heat does not bother 
for a gasoline gas stove is used for cooking. Then, too, the 
oven is handy to the breakfast table, which means fresh, w 
biscuits as needed during breakfast, and that’s pretty ofte: 
when feeding a hearty farmer. 

The outside kitchen entrance is in a little hall and the do 
is opposite the basement door. This serves a double purr S 
making the basement steps convenient from the kitehen and 
from the back porch so only one stairway is needed. A thir 
door in this back hall opens into our bedroom and, as I work i: 
the kitchen, I am always within hearing of the baby in his cri! 


UR remodeling plans call for a fuel box back of the rang: 

with a swinging door above it in the wall between the 
kitchen and basement stairway. This will make filling from the 
basement easy and will save steps. A built-in ironing board at 
the end of the gasoline stove will make ironing easier. ‘lhe 
fireless cooker is to sit under the window at the end of the 
cabinet where it will also serve as a handy seat. 

At first we had only two light sockets in the kitchen and 
breakfast nook, one in the center of the room and the other 
over the breakfast table. But the light midway between stove 
and sink caused me to work in my own shadow anywhere in 
the room. By taking out this light and putting in two drop cords 
—one near the sink and the other near the stove—the light 
problem has been solved. 

Other handy features I have not mentioned are a closet for 
broom, mop and dusters, just inside the basement entrance; a 
metal matchbox over the stove, safe from baby’s hands; 
linoleum which makes the floor easiky kept clean; tan walls 
and white ceiling, which are light yet restful to the eyes; and 
green window shades and muslin window draperies. 

We cannot all have 
a kitchen with every- 
thing we want in it. 





scraped off the old 
paint and white-en- 
ameled the cabinet, 
covering the very 
much scarred top 
with white oilcloth. 
Paste was first spread 
on the oilcloth and 
cabinet top, then the 
cloth was smoothed 
out and turned over 
the edges. The paste 
caused the cloth to 
contract and it is 
still tight as a drum, 
and makes an excel- 
lent top. Of the old 
safe, my husband cut 
away the upper part, 
made a top of floor- 
ing scraps and then 
fastened on a zinc 
covering. This made 
a nice little cabinet, 
fitting into the space 
between the sink and 
the breakfast alcove 
wall, and when white-enameled it did not look at all bad. The 
legs of the two cabinets were cut to correspond with the sink 
which was placed at just the height to make my work easiest. 

This corner, which I call my workshop, is very convenient, 
I think. The sink is under a window facing north. This fur- 
nishes a soft light, a good view as I work and in hot weather 
allows a breeze to come thru from the other kitchen window 
or from the other bedroom on the south. At my left as I work 
at the sink is the drainboard and, at the side of that is the 
kitchen cabinet with drawers for silverware, space for dishes 
and also for foodstuffs as flour, meal, sugar, and the like. At 
my right, near the end of the sink, is the zinc-top cabinet 
against the wall of the breakfast room, as shown in the photo- 
graph. Here I keep my cooking utensils and I find the metal 











A photograph of Mrs. Farmer’s kitchen showing the useful breakfast alcove 


Expense must be con- 
sidered. But we do 
not need to work in 
hot, inconvenient 
kitchens with light 
hurting our eyes or 
with the worktables 
unhandy and too low 
or too high. A little 
planning and very 
small expense can oft- 
en rearrange an un- 
handy kitchen into 
one where the work 
is a delight. It cost 
very little to change 
the lights in my 
kitchen, yet it made 
the work easier. And, 
in many kitchens, a 
breakfast alcove 
could be built in in 
one corner. I con- 
sider our breakfast 
nook the one best 
thing in the whole 
house, it saves so 
much time and steps and, in winter, makes heating the dining 
room unnecessary. 

And now, as | work in front of the sink, gazing out of the 
window thru the locust trees, inhaling the fragrance of their 
blossoms, watching the white leghorns out in their bluegrass 
pasture, and know that baby is nearby asleep in his crib, the 
song that is singing in my heart comes to my lips and I hum it 
happily. My work is a pleasure. With either hand I can reach 
what I need. The soft light does not strain my eyes. And when 
friend husband comes in at noontime, I am not tired out and 
cross. 

Being a martyr for the sake of one’s beliefs is probably very 
worthwhile spiritually, but sacrificing oneself to a hot stove in 
an inconvenient kitchen is neither spiritual nor sensible. 













Your painter will tell you that Valspar 
ts unequalled for beauty and durability. 



























































































: Economy of Valspar 
ir 
b / % A Valsparred surface is absolutely water- A New Car 
/// 45c Forty-five cents ; ; - for about 
‘. worth of Valspar proof and accident-proof. It can be washed $2.30 scorth 
5 will make a shab- ° . " f Vals par- 
e hy Front’ Dose With hot soapy water or ammonia as often Enamel’ $2.30 
he look neve as necessary without the slightest injury. 
- Even acids and alkalies can not make ugly 
he | spots or dim its luster. 
, The great economy of Valspar lies in the 
a fact that it lasts twice as long as ordinary 
me varnishes, it gives better protection and 
in looks better—on floors, furniture, wood- 
ls work and metal. 
at 
Valspar—Clear and in Colors 
or Valspar meets every household need. Clear Val- 
. spar Varnish gives a lustrous finish, without chang- 
is ing the color of the woodwork; Valspar Varnish- 
d Stains produce a transparent, natural wood color 
with Valspar’s brilliant luster and durability— 
e Light or Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry 
bs | and Moss Green. Valspar-Enamels cover the sur- - meeesses Va 
. | : eae aye face with a solid coat of beautiful color—Red— FI eae aecateecls Aad tel 
11) §5¢ uw about the amount ‘ ° > ‘ : ‘- ss 
- of Valspar Varnish light and deep, Blue—light, medium and deep, Green in any color, about 65¢ 
: pel nn Flt —medium and deep, Vermilion, Ivory, Orange, 
t . Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also in Black, 
t \\} White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. y 
r \ Valspar in Colors is just as waterproof, durable 
s \ and beautiful as the Clear Valspar Varnish. One 
v coat is often sufficient, but of course, greater 
4 protection and beauty is secured by each addi- 
. tional coat. ' i. 
: f Send the coupon for samples, and prove for your- 
) F self the economy of Valspar. } 
: VALENTINE’S 
: ple Can of Val- > ‘als par-Enam 
spar will triple ~The Varnish That Won't Turn White =“!!! mare 
the value Ee ” “ your refrigere 
old chair (Use U . . ; ator bright, ' 
. C mee for This can contain hep 7 t ote nm _ ai var- anitary and 
sample.) nish money can buy, for Valspar lasts longer 04 Appa 
and gives maximum protection and beauty dean te 
70c 
o) Th 14 cents oe : 
’ . - ee VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460.-4th Ave., New York 
~~ ; 
P 2 — our old lino- I enclose dealer's name and stamps 
x } en Re. “)P rr : um with 20c apiece for each 40c sample Clear Valspar 
' soe AN : Valspar. can checked at right. (Only one Valspar-Enamel 
f\ 4 sample each Of clear Valspar, Var ' 







Choose 1 Color 







nish-Stain and Enamel supplied 







a, per person at this special price.) Valspar-Stain 
S Valspar Instruction Book with Choose 1 Color 
Color Charts, 15¢ extra Valspar Book ] 















Print full mail address plainly 
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THE RECEIVING SET ILLUSTRATED IS THE ATWATER KENT MODEL 20 COMPACT, 
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“The loneliness has vone— 


We seem to be living at the center of the world” 


A* ISCONSIN farmer wrote that. 
He put into words what many 
and many a farm family is thinking. 
Loneliness is gone—and that is not 
all 

“Recently, the same farmer writes, 
“[T saved 50 cents a hundred in selling 
eight hogs by having the radio report. 
Listening in is no longer a pastime— 
it has become a necessary part of 
American home life.” 

There are thousands like him. In 
your own neighborhood you hear of 
them. Forthat’s the special advantage 
Radio gives the farmer—it supplies 
not only entertainment but informa- 
tion whereby he can save money. As 
he listens, he knows when to ship and 
when not to ship. As prices go up or 
down, he knows the reasons. Radio 
makes him a better business man. 


oO 


Andwhat Radio do farmers prefer? 
Atwater Kent. Every survey proves it. 
Recently the Dairy Farmer asked its 
readers what make they intended to 
buy this year. As always, Atwatet 
Kent Radio was FIRST. Reliability, 
simplicity, tone, volume, range of 
stations, and price, make Atwater 
Kent the radio of the farm as well as 
the town. 


You’ll need it this spring and sum- 
mer for weather, crop and market 
reports as well as for diversion. Have 
the nearest Atwater Kent dealer give 
you a demonstration. Don’t wait. 
Enjoy your share of Radio’s benefits 
—now. 

Write for illustrated b et of Arwat Kent Rad 
ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, Presider 
4716 Wissanickon Ave., PHitapecpHia, Pa 
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EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
The Atwater Kent Ra 
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THE RADIO SPEAKER IS MODEL H. 
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